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PREFACE 


The subject for this study was chosen because of an inter- 
est in human nature in the midst of perplexities and because 
of a curiosity as to why people, even when perplexed, com- 
mit suicide A preliminary exploratory jaunt mto published 
matenal on suicide revealed a few general treatises by Euro- 
pean writers, many monographs by French and Glerman 
psychiatrists and physicians, and almost nothing by English, 
and particularly by American, writers It showed further a 
tendency to treat suicide statistically, a neglect of life-histo- 
ries, which are perhaps not so exact as statistics, but which 
give vastly more msight into, and understandmg of, human 
nature, and an emphasis on cases showing some mental ab- 
normality The normal person who committed suicide was 
overlooked, as though the popular prejudice were mdeed 
true that suicide is ipso facto proof of abnormality 

A further survey of material revealed numerous sources 
of data, many of which had scarcely been touched by previ- 
ous writers Collecting these data meant searching through 
hundreds of books on dusty library shelves in the hope of 
garnering a sentence here, a paragraph there, not of itself 
valuable but exceedingly revealing when compared with 
other statements Much of the historical and ethnological 
material was thus gathered piecemeal, although the studies 
by Westermarck and Lecky aided materially and are re- 
ferred to freely and frequently in chapters u and iv This 
historical and ethnological approach gave a perspective to 
the whole problem difficult to obtain in any other way. 
Suicide appeared in its relation to other customs, to attitudes 
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toward life and religion, to political and social changes 
There was made possible, not a mere chronicling of facts, 
but an analysis of suicide as a soaal phenomenon 

Statistics furnished the best method of comparing suicide 
rates of different groups, of tracing trends, and of discover- 
ing what factors are associated with suicide Many of the 
tables used had been compiled by other wnters They have 
been brought as nearly down to date as possible, and in the 
case of the United States and certam cities m the United 
States, new combmations of tables and new compilations 
have been made The statistical study of suicide is still, 
however, m a prelimmary state Few students have at- 
tempted to go beyond simple rates and a few sets of correla- 
tions There is here a vast imtapped fund of material for 
further analysis 

The bulk of the study consists of an analysis of mdivid- 
ual cases of smcide, their classification into types, and the 
establishment of certam generalizations regarding them 
Just as the historical and ethnological study showed suiade 
as a concomitant of other social phenomena, so the hfe- 
histories revealed suicide as a concomitant of such personal 
experiences as severe crises, certain emotional states, and 
certam tolerant attitudes toward suicide 

The book is, therefore, what its title states, a study of 
suicide in its relation to soaal and personal disorganization 
It is mtended to appeal both to those working with dis- 
organized persons and to students of the theory of human 
nature. 

The book was made possible only by the assistance ren- 
dered by certain officials in charge of public and semipublic 
records and of students and friends who assisted m gathering 
material and in preparmg the manuscript. Foremost in the 
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list of those to whom the writer feels indebted is Ellsworth 
Paris, Professor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, 
to whom IS due in part the mception of the study and whose 
counsel has guided the writer throughout, both m the organ- 
ization and analysis of material and m the formulation of a 
sound theoretical background Official records furnishing 
the case histones and the raw material for the statistics of 
Chicago were made available by Oscar Wolff, coroner of 
Cook County, Illinois, Dr Herman N Bundesen, commis- 
sioner of health of the City of Chicago, M J Karpf, former- 
ly head of the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago, Joel 
L Hunter, head of the United Chanties of Chicago Dr 
Berthold Laufer, of the Field Museum, very kindly placed 
at the writer’s disposal several books on suicide m China, 
not otherwise obtainable Many students at the University 
of Chicago assisted m collecting matenal of these, particu- 
lar mention should be made of Bertha Zahren, Fumi Jo, and 
P P Diefenderfer Louis Wirth supplemented certain case 
records from the Jewish Social Service Bureau and Evelyn 
Buchan aided by having students at Ohio State University 
fill out questionnaires on wishes for death Ruth McKmney 
read the manuscnpt and offered many valuable suggestions, 
and Jordan Cavan has assisted in the revision of the manu- 
script and in the arduous task of readmg proof and compiling 
the index Fmally, mention should be made of Louis I 
Dublm, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
of Albert and Charles Bom, Inc , both of whom have per- 
mitted the mclusion in this study of material from their 
pubhcations 

Ruih Shonle Cavan 

Chicago 
August I, 1927 
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The readers of this book will leam many interesting 
things about suicide, but the book will not answer all the 
questions that might be asked It should be the first of a 
series of studies, and sociologists and the public would be the 
gainer if Dr Cavan could devote several years more to the 
study of some of the problems which she has raised m this 
work 

But the reader will learn much more than interesting facts 
and generalizations about suicide The discussion includes 
valuable material on personal disorganization and the facts 
here presented form a chapter in social psychology which to 
the discerning will yield much and suggest more Suicide is 
committed by individual persons, but this study reveals that 
suicide is not wholly an mdividual phenomenon It occurs 
m two noticeably different situations In one of these it is 
demanded by the group m accordance with custom, as in 
Japan, some parts of Africa, and formerly m India, accord- 
ing to which the man who failed, or a widow, was expected 
to commit suicide The other kind of society where suicide 
IS most prevalent is not in favor of the practice, but con- 
dones it, and in these Dr Cavan has found evidences of dis- 
organization The extent and form of disorganization and 
the circumstances which accompany it constitute one of the 
central problems around which this book has been written 

We have here, then, a concrete investigation which con- 
tributes something toward the solution of the very ancient 
and very difficult problem, namely, the relation of the mdi- 
vidual to the group, the relative importance of custom and 
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public opinion as compared with individual motives and 
temperament 

The long road of social and philosophical theorizing is 
strewn with the wrecks of abandoned enterprises which have 
reduced the principles governing human life to one single 
motive or force There are some of us who have never quite 
understood the enormous prestige of the number “one ” 
Perhaps it arises from our desire to simplify the complex and 
from the satisfaction which we feel when differences are 
found to be disguised resemblances To bnng order out of a 
chaotic world means to find likenesses where they are not at 
first apparent, and if we continue this process and reduce 
all the differences to ultimate likenesses, we finally arrive 
at a monistic explanation But if this monistic explanation 
fails to explain, we call it false, and it becomes a monistic 
fallacy The unity which we have foimd has been purchased 
at the cost of refusmg to see significant differences, and the 
simplification and unification, proceeding too far, defeats its 
own purpose Attempting to simplify hfe the better to deal 
with it, it has been oversimplified, and the discovery is made 
that we cannot deal with it so well But how long it has 
taken to learn this lesson ' 

It would be tedious to run through the list of these, but 
some are still current and are advocated by prolific and 
mfluential writers Consider the instinct philosophers Their 
best-known exponent did not origmate the conception of 
instincts, but he has the doubtful honor of proposing that 
the instincts, which are of course h)qx)thetical constructs, 
be regarded as the causes of individual human behavior and 
the ultimate explanation of our institutional and collective 
life This view has forced its advocates to adopt strange and 
devious expedients. The mstmcts, bemg the universal hered- 
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itary tendencies, are m the lower animals essentially uni- 
versal and mvariable, but the mstitutions and the customs 
which they were held to create bemg so protean and con- 
tradictory, the mstmct philosophers were ultimately led to 
the ludicrous assumption that Frenchmen and Enghshmen, 
for example, do not have the same mstmcts, or, more ac- 
curately, have such significant variations m the strength of 
the basic instincts that the variant culture patterns are thus 
adequately accounted for And one of the “proofs” of this 
scheme that has been played up prommently has been the 
differential suicide rate which is present in differing racial 
groups Dr Cavan’s work has not been extensive enough to 
answer all the questions about racial differences which we 
would like to see answered, but enough has been done to 
form a conclusive refutation of the monistic fallacy called 
mstmctivism. 

The disciples of Buckle — and a revival of Bucklism is 
now being promoted — favored another type of the monistic 
or particulanstic fallacy The soil, the climate, the amount 
of sunshme or shadow, the presence of hills, and the size of 
them were assumed to influence m some direct way the lives 
of men Quite recently the explanation of the high suiade 
rate in San Diego, California, was senously presented as the 
effect of too much sunshme' The details of this view are 
familiar to scholars, and m Dr Cavan’s work there can be 
found many facts which such a theory cannot possibly 
explain 

But the effect of the research done m the preparation of 
this work IS not all negative There is implied here a view, in- 
deed explicity formulated, which goes further than mere ref- 
utation It concerns the central problem of the one and the 
many, the mdividual and soaety, the person and the group. 
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Suicide is in some situations “in the mores ” In those 
groups where it is not expected or required it is a symptom 
of disorganization , but such groups differ widely m the prev- 
alence or rate of self-destruction This in turn depends 
upon the state of public opmion and various collective atti- 
tudes which are shown to be sometimes religious, sometimes 
moral, which are not accessible to mterpretation by means 
of research m individual psychology The mores grow up like 
folk-tales or proverbs, and individuals who are affected by 
them can only be understood if they be regarded as living 
their lives over agamst the backgroimd of a certain cultural 
situation 

Moreover, there are suggestions in the abandoned formu- 
lations which are not without value The mores are after 
all attached to the soil , but apparently many kinds of soil 
are hospitable to essentially the same species of culture pat- 
terns The mores, when they are suflSciently old, and if they 
are sufficiently isolated, do operate as forces of nature with 
which they are so often confused The mstmct fallacy is 
easily explained by the tendency of naive minds to regard 
as natural any tendency which is so old that its origin is for- 
gotten The African widows who die in the husband’s 
grave are not a conspicuously reflective lot Yet if they be 
questioned regarding their action, the answer one often gets 
is that it IS perfectly natural so to do The instinctivists 
have not listed an mstmct of suicide, but their reasoning is 
hard to account for the omission 

Now in attempting to answer the conundrum of the 
pnority of the hen or the egg it seems easier to defend the 
statement that what we do “msbnctively” is decided by the 
customs of our people The mstitutions and the mores m 
which we have lived our lives mold our habits and fashion 
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our sentiments It is difficult for us to imagine ourselves 
capable of any other sort of behavior than that which has 
always satisfied our fellows and our fathers But the social 
psychologist is at once challenged by the problem of how the 
mstitutions arise and what origmated the mores and folk- 
ways If they did not arise in the tendencies and mstmcts 
of human nature it seems absurd to look for them anywhere 
else Perhaps the simplest answer would be that the mores 
and institutions are never the result of the activities of in- 
fants They anse on rare occasions reflectively but nearly 
always unwittingly, when the adult and responsible mem- 
bers of the group meet a new crisis or solve an unprec- 
edented difficulty, and here appears the impossibility of the 
ancient and too facile solutions For an mstitution arises in 
a given area and at a given time m the lives of men already 
grown to maturity and therefore organized mto habitual 
responses and with defined sentiments and mterests An 
institution thus arising is the result of a unique constella- 
tion of forces and tendencies which has never been exactly 
equaled or matched anywhere at any time 

The present work, by the compaiison which it has made 
of differential rates of the same group in different sections 
of the United States and in different sections of the aty, 
has thrown much-needed light and ought to attract inter- 
ested investigators to a fruitful field of research 

The work of Dr Cavan differs from her predecessors in 
this field of study also m her emphasis on, and use of, the 
case method The mdividual records of the expenence of 
suicides who have left documents, of unsuccessful attempts 
at suicide, and facts collected about cases where suicide was 
contemplated but never overtly attempted, furnish data for 
valuable formulations of the theory of personal disorganiza- 
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tion The organized personality has a certain equilibrium 
between his desires and the possibilities of their fulfilment 
At least in his dreams and reveries the future holds a promise 
that what he aspires to may m some fashion be achieved. In 
cases of disorganization this conviction is lost, and the 
world he lives in, which we may call his life-organization, 
collapses, ceases to exist His cosmos is wrecked and only 
chaos remains Sometimes this is a very temporary condi- 
tion which soon improves if the opportunity for self-murder 
IS absent or is frustrated, but in other cases the brooding is 
long continued and the solution is definitely abandoned 
The various types of disorganization are highly illuminating 
as set forth in this work, but further study would doubtless 
result m the refinement of the concepts and the sharpenm; 
of the distinctions. 

One significant correlation is that between disorganiza 
tion and “mobility,” as it has come to be called, by whic' 
is meant, not the ability to move, but the actual frequenc 
and extent of movements in space by the members of 
group and the incoming members of other groups Nothin 
seems more clear than the tendency toward stability an 
fixity of customs if the members of a society remain relativi 
ly fixed m their abode and are undisturbed by immigrani 
into their area The further analysis of the factors in mob’ 
ity which produce personal disorganization ought to reve 
significant relations, but enough has been done to dispro’ 
some of the older formulations and to suggest more d 
fensible theories 

The opening statements of this study will come to mai 
readers as a revealing surprise The fact that in Amenc 
where the honuade rate is very high, the suicide rate is 
per cent greater makes the problem not only of theoretii 
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interest but gives it a practical humanitanan appeal , and it 
IS the assumption of those who make scientific studies in 
sociology that if we could sufficiently understand and com- 
pletely interpret such a phenomenon as suicide we should be 
practically ready for a program of control Thus the most 
objective research, if suffiaently successful, will pay its debt 
to the society which made it possible and will definitely con- 
tribute to the amehoration of our social life 

Ellsworth Paris 

University of Chicago 
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PART I 

SUICIDE AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 




CHAPTER I 
SUICIDE TRENDS 

Wkaf is Superficially considered, suicide is the 

intentional taking of one’s own life or the failure when possi- 
ble to save one’s self when death threatens Within this 
broad definition there are types At one extreme is the high- 
ly institutionalized form of suicide which is just passing out 
of the customs of onental peoples, at the other, the equally 
highly individualized suicides of contemporary Europe and 
Amenca 

Japan, China, and India until recently each had forms 
of suicide which were socially approved, committed in public 
with ceremony, and whose omission was not only “bad 
form,” but cause for disgrace The Hindu widow who burned 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband or the Chinese 
widow who hanged herself in public may not have felt suffi- 
ciently grieved to kill herself, yet many widows in both India 
and China have killed themselves and been publicly honored 
for so doing The Japanese warrior who killed himself when 
he and his lord faced defeat may have had many reasons for 
wishing to continue to live, yet he followed the code of his 
class and died at his own hand, sometimes with hundreds of 
his comrades The relation of these highly formalized sui- 
cides to personal wishes on the one hand and to the social 
organization on the other is discussed m detail in a later 
chapter It will suffice here to note that these suicides are 
performed at the command of the social group and are usual- 
ly related to crises m the life of the group, they have only 
an mdirect relation to personal mterests and wishes. 

3 
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Contrasted to this institutionalized form of suicide is the 
secretly committed, socially condemned suicide which char- 
acterizes Europe and America The tjipical situation which 
causes a European or an American to commit suicide is in- 
tensely personal It is not something which has happened 
to the group of which he is a member, it is something which 
has happened to him personally, and the mterpretation he 
has placed upon it is not wholly that of society The man 
who has been jilted may be sympathized with, advised to 
move to another city, to become interested in other girls, to 
turn his attention to his profession, but rarely is he advised 
to kill himself Yet often he does commit suicide under such 
circumstances The entire psychological process involved in 
the development of a suicidal wish as a solution to personal 
difficulties is discussed m Part II It is evident that the 
personal suicide of Europe and America is very different 
from the social suicide of the Orient, with regard to the 
occasions when it occurs, the motives which underlie it, and 
the relation of social customs and moral values to it 

Between these two extremes — suicide m conformity to 
the mores and suicide against the mores — ^lie many inter- 
mediate types ' One such type which was more prevalent a 
few hundred years ago than at present is the religious mar- 
tyr All persons who die for a cause, whether religious or 
otherwise, cannot be classed as suicides But the religious 
martyrs of a few centuries ago often actively sought death, 
sometimes retummg agam and again to a community where 
they knew they would be persecuted by an unfriendly but 

' Mores are customs which have received the approval of the group 
where they are practiced, they have moral value and are the nght ways of 
behaving, in the experience of the group The term was first used by W G 
Sumner in Folkways, 1906. 
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dominant group Suicide was forbidden to the early Chris- 
tian sects , but martjn-dom offered an honorable release from 
life, an effective escape into a hereafter thought to be filled 
with glory, and an undeniable testimony to the truth of sec- 
tarian beliefs Martyrdom tended toward the mstitutional 
type of suicide It offered relief from a critical social situa- 
tion and it was approved by the rehgious group to which the 
martyr belonged " 

In occidental civilization has developed, too, the tradi- 
tion that the captain shall remam on his ship when, through 
the accidents of war or weather, it is sinkmg The captain 
under such circumstances acts in conformity to a social code 
which he has adopted as his own, and hence is very close to 
the oriental warrior who committed hara-kin 

During the early part of the Christian era, also, girls who 
committed suicide to avoid physical violation were highly 
honored, even canonized, and an attitude developed which 
tended to call forth suicide on such occasions ’ 

While these and similar customs regardmg the desira- 
bility of suicide upon given occasions have tended to die out, 
the suicide rates m Europe and America have increased 
The t'ncreasing rate — The tables and graphs which foUow 
are somewhat nusleadmg m that the lowered rate during the 
war years gives the appearance of a great decrease m sui- 
ades during the past decade But m those instances in which 
statistics are available for recent years, the trend is upward 
The United States trend is agam tendmg upward, as is that 

■ See James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New England, p 271, for 
the case of a Quaker martyr m Massachusetts Also, see W E H Lecky, 
History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, II, 45-46 

“Lecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, 

n. 46 
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of Belgium, Switzerland, France, and Italy; while the rate 
in Germany, after a downward dip during the war years, is 
agam equal to what it was before the war It is to be expect- 
ed, then, that during the next decade the rate of suicide will 


— <— — —England and Wales 



Fig I — The suicide trend Suicides per loo.ooo inhabitants 


again be upward and that from a long perspective the war 
may be regarded as a temporary disturbance It may be 
assumed then, that the trend of suicide is in reality the trend 
existmg prior to the war. In 1914 suicide rates were rapidly 
increasing in the following countries for which data are avail- 
able: the United States, Sweden, Finland, Netherlands, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, France, Spain, Italy 

In addition to these, Germany and Switzerland were 
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maintaining extremely high suicide rates — among the high- 
est m the world — but with no appreciable trend either up 
or down 

Of all the countries of Europe for which rates were avail- 



Fig 2 — The suicide trend Suiades per 100,000 inhabitants 


able, only two, Norway and Denmark, had a downward 
trend prior to the war 

For the Orient rates are not easily obtained Japan for 
the past fifty years has mamtained a high rate, above the 
rate in the United States and approaching some of the high- 
est European rates. 
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Although rates are in general increasing, they show a wide 
divergence from country to country. In recent tunes Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Switzerland, and Japan have led the 
world in frequency of suicide (approximately 23 suicides per 



Fig 3 — The suicide trend Suicides per 100,000 inhabitants 

100,000 population). The United States, Sweden, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Australia have held a middle position with 
about 16 suicides per 100,000. Norway, Fmland, Nether- 
lands, Spam, Portugal, Italy, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are at the foot of the list, with from 4 to 9 suicides per 
100,000. Below these countries stand the primitive peoples, 
among whom suicide is almost nonexistent 
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Why study suicide ? — Except for a few articles in periodi- 
cals and some fragmentary statistical studies, suicide m the 
United States has received very little attention ' This is per- 
haps due to the fact that the rate is not only low as compared 
with suicide rates in Europe, but is also low when compared 
with other causes of death m the United States Some four 
or five physical diseases each cause the deaths yearly of eight 
to sixteen times as many people as die by suicide 

Suicide cannot, however, be compared fairly with deaths 
due to physiological disorders Suicide belongs in another 
series deaths due to sociological and psychological causes 
Homicides and many types of accident belong m the same 
series, and, with suicide, are largely due to defects m social 
control In its own series, suicide ranks above homicides, 
of which there were 7,878 m the registration area in 1923 
(more than 3,000 less than the number of suicides) It ranks 
above railroad accidents, which contributed 7,100 deaths to 
the 1923 total, and not far below automobile accidents, 
which caused 14,411 deaths m 1923 

Although suicide may be classed with homicides and 
accidents as a product of the social organization, it is not 
explicable by the same processes which produce homicides 
and accidents The trend of these t)qies of death for the last 
twenty-five years is illustrative For many years prior to 
about 1915 the trend for suicide rates had been steadily up- 
ward m the United States The war caused a decided de- 
crease in suicides and the trend has scarcely yet reasserted 
an upward direction Homicides and automobile accidents, 
however, have steadily mcreased, and if anythmg have be- 
come aggravated during the post-war period 

’ For the most recent statistical study of suiade m the United States, 
see Adolph Do mini c Frenay, The Smcide Problem m the Untied States 
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Homicide, with fewer deaths, has been included in gener- 
al studies of crime, and acadents are receiving increased 
attention Suicide, because of the number of deaths and the 
probable upward trend, should also be recognized as a seri- 
ous problem for study 


TABLE n 


Rates of Deaths Due to Specified Causes m the 
Registration Area 
(per 100,000 Popuxation) * 


Year 

Suicide 

Homiade 

Automobile 

AcodenU 

1901-S 

13 9 

2 9 

I of 


16 0 

S 9 


16 3 

6 6 



16 0 

6 S 

2 9 

1913 

IS 8 

7 * 

3 9 

1914 

16 6 

7 4 

4 3 

191S 

16 7 

7 0 

5 9 

1916 

14 2 

7 I 

9 6 

1917 

13 4 

7 7 

9 0 

1918 


6 8 

9 3 

1919 


7 5 

9 4 

1920 


7 I 



12 6 

8 S 

II S 

1922 

II 9 

8 4 

12 S 

1923 

II 6 

8 I 

14 9 

1924 

12 2 

8 S 

IS 7 


♦From United States mortality statistics for the various 
years As the registration area changes from year to year, the 
same area is not represented throughout 


t Not given separately from other accidents 

Moreover, if the United States is taken not as a unit, but 
as a collection of states, the rates for the individual states 
run the entire gamut of European rates, from 3 suicides per 
100,000 in certain southern states to 24 suicides per 100,000 
on the Pacific Coast These high rates deserve serious atten- 
tion 

The attempts which have been made to study suicide in 
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both the United States and in Europe are limited in scope. 
On the one hand are statistical studies, which are of value 
chiefly m locatmg problems for further study as to causation 
On the other hand are the studies of physicians and psy- 
chiatrists, whose chief mterest is in pathological cases and 
whose profession leads them to seek for causes m physical 
or mental disorders 

There is opportunity, then, for a survey of suicide in its 
relation to social as well as physical conditions, and also for 
a study of the special conditions which prevail in the Umted 
States 

The desire to explore many possible factors led to a 
threefold approach through historical and descriptive ma- 
terial, through statistical data, and through life-histones 
These various types of material supplement and corroborate 
each other and act as a check agamst too hastily formed 
conclusions 

The chapters that follow m Part I give the attitudes and 
traditions which he m the background of present-day sui- 
cide, the mfluence of various social factors in Europe and 
America on the suicide rates, the effect of simple primitive 
culture on suicide, and, by way of contrast, the factors favor- 
ing high suicide rates in a modern city Or, to put the whole 
matter m the form of a question, Part I answers the query. 
What phases of social organization develop the tendency to 
commit suicide, and what phases control and mhibit it or 
build up alternative types of conduct? 



CHAPTER n 

EUROPE WHY SUICIDE IS NO LONGER SINFUL 
While there is evidence of very early practice of suttee 
(widow suicide) in several parts of Europe — a custom which 
died out before the period of historical records — sufficient 
background to recent suicide trends in Europe may be 
gained by beginning with Grecian attitudes and customs and 
tracmg the subsequent changes 

The history of suicide in Europe is a study m social 
attitudes While there are no exact figures of suicide fre- 
quency prior to 150 years ago, descriptive comments mdi- 
cate a direct relation between smcide frequency and the 
attitudes commonly held toward the values of life, toward 
individual freedom, toward high authorities, whether the 
state or God 

A relation is also apparent between frequent suicides and 
times of great social change, when not only are attitudes in 
flux, but when the control of institutions and customs over 
the conduct of mdividuals has been slackened 

TAe Grecian dechne and the rise of suicide cults — There 
are indications that the early Greaan attitude toward sui- 
cide was that of disfavor, except, perhaps, under a few 
specific arcumstances 

From the religious pomt of view suicide was regarded always as 
a crime, a violation of the social order The Greek language 

hardly distmguishes between self-murder and murder of km (the worst 
offense) 'The suicide belongs to the class of the victims of violent 
and untimely death . the murdered, the dead on birth or m 
nonage, the unborn victim of abortion, regardmg the fate of whom the 
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popular mind was peculiarly sensitive It seems probable that these 
religious grounds, and not any speculative theones, were the reaUy 
active motives at all penods of ancient Greece m condemmng the 
practice of suicide “ 

In Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, while there were none 
of the special laws such as were later found in the Middle 
Ages m Western Europe, honors were denied the suicide at 
the tune of burial, and m Athens a special burial place was 
provided ^ 

The early philosophers of Greece — Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle— all condemned suicide Pythagoras regarded 
it as an encroachment on the right of God , Plato had a simi- 
lar conception, while Aristotle condemned it on civic 
grounds ^ 

But even durmg the period when suicide met with dis- 
favor, certain occasions callmg for suicide were recognized. 
In harmony with the practice of disposmg of weak infants 
was the voluntary death of old people by drmkmg poison 
hemlock '' 

As early as the fifth century b c compulsory suicide was 
used as a means of execution Poison hemlock was the favor- 
ite method for this type of suicide Theramenes, in 403 b c , 
and Socrates, m 399 b c , are classic examples ® 

It is evident, then, that hidden m the early Greek phil- 
osophy and customs were elements which tended toward the 

■ A W Mair, “Suicide,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (hereafter 
referred to as £ £ ), XII, 30-31 Note the smulanty of this early Grecian 

attitude to the attitudes of preliterates of more recent times See pp 67 f 

iLecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, I, 

4 Mair, op cit , p 29 

s Ibid , pp 28-29 
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approval of suicide on such occasions as illness, old age, or 
the occurrence of crime 

The fourth century b c is significant The power of 
Greece was declining, values of life were lowered, and a 
philosophy developed which went from the extreme of dis- 
regard of matenal values among the Stoics to an overempha- 
sis on physical pleasures among the Epicureans 

Suicide became almost a dogma with many philosophical 
sects The ngid control by the state (the social group) over 
the mdmdual members of the state was weakened, and for 
allegiance to the state was substituted great concern with 
mdividual pleasures and pains A part of this growing mdi- 
viduahsm was the right of each person to decree for himself 
whether or not he should continue to live Suicide tended 
to become an accepted and approved method of ending 
difficulties, even trivial ones And there is reason to believe 
that m the period of social disorganization attending 
Greece’s changed status difficulties of personal adjustment 
were mcreased m number and mtensity * 

One philosophical sect, the Cyrenaics, founded 365 b c , 
in general opposed suicide, but one of its members was per- 
haps the strongest advocate of suicide 

One of the most striking figures that a passing notice of Cicero 
brings before us is that of Hegesias, who was sumamed by the ancients 
“the orator of death ” A conspicuous member of the Cyrenaic school 
which esteemed the pursuit of pleasure the sole end of a rational bemg, 
he taught that life was so full of cares, and its pleasure so fleeting and so 

' Smcide as a life-philosophy and panacea for aU ills will be noted m indi- 
vidual cases among contemporary Americans See chapter x The Grecians 
earned the process to a logical extreme and mcorporated it mto a detuute 
code of behavior These Grecian suicides did not reach a pomt of complete 
institutionalization, such as existed m the Onent, but tended m that three- 
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alloyed, that the happiest lot for man was death, and such was the 
power of his eloquence, so mtense was the fascination he cast around 
the tomb, that his disciples embraced with rapture the consequence of 
his doctrme, multitudes freed themselves by smcide from the troubles 
of the world, and the contagion was so great that Ptolemy, it is said, 
was compelled to banish the philosopher from Alexandna ' 

The Cynics, whose philosophy was formulated about 360 
B c by Anthistenes, and who included Diogenes among their 
members, “professed to be absolutely indifferent to hfe and 
death as to everything else and are accused of killing them- 
selves by extraordmary methods for little or no rea- 
son . 

Although the Epicureans were not mdifferent to the 
pleasures of hfe they saw no reason to continue living after 
those pleasures were abated Thus Epicurus exhorted men 
“to weigh carefully, whether they would prefer death to 
come to them, or would themselves go to death 

The Stoics (who will be considered in more detail in 
Roman life) developed a philosophy of indifference to emo- 
tions and of allegiance to duty which at times taught that 
death was more worthy than hvmg 

Stoicism taught men to hope little, but to fear nothing It did not 
array death m bnlliant colors as the path to positive felicity, but it 
endeavored to divest it, as the end of suffering, of every terror Life 
lost much of Its bitterness when men found a refuge from the storms 
of fate, a speedy deliverance from dotage and pam Death ceased to 
be temble when it was regarded rather as a remedy than as a sentence 
Life and death in the Stoical system were attuned to the same key 
The deification of human virtue, the total absence of all sense of sm, 

'Lecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
I, 215-16 

' H J Rose, “Smcide,” ERE, XH, 24 

» Lecky, op cit , I, 214-15 
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the proud stubborn will that deemed humiliation the worst of stains, 
appeared alike in each ' 

The history of suicide in Greece is the first of a series 
repeated in the case of Rome and in the Renaissance A 
period of marked social change destroyed old customs and 
ancient ideals of conduct Life could no longer follow routme 
paths, and difficulties of a personal nature increased There 
had never been in Greece strong inhibitions to suicide In 
this period of change suicide gradually came to be accept- 
ed as an expedient means of adjustment of the individual to 
his problems Not only did the social disorganization con- 
tribute to suicide by destroying customary ways of living and 
creating difficulties, but the very attitude toward suicide as 
possible and commendable human conduct changed, and with 
its change suicide greatly mcreased 

Rome, a repdUton of the Grecian situation — Rome, as the 
cultural heir of Greece, mherited her philosophical sects with 
their favorable attitudes toward suicide as a means of adjust- 
ment to personal problems Prior to the fall of the Roman 
Republic, however, suicide held a place similar to that m 
Greece pnor to its declme Suicide was permissible as an 
escape from intolerable shame or in the name of a great 
cause Its promiscuous use was frowned upon , yet the tradi- 
tion of certam occasions for suicide left the needed loophole 
for the entrance of the suicide cults from Greece * 

In the tumultuous period during which the Republic fell 
and the Empire was established. Stoicism taught suicide as 
a natural means of ending life that had become mtolerable 
To endure when honor, political causes, or zest of living was 
gone was no honor Rather honor lay in choosmg death un- 

'Ibtd , I, 222-23 

’ See Mair, “Smcide,” ERE, XII, 31 
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der such circumstances, and by a brave, even a spectacu- 
lar, death proving one's bravery and disregard for a worn- 
out life " 

The public attitude found its expression and formulation 
into a doctrine of conduct in the writmgs of various leaders 
Musonius, Epictetus, and Seneca are typical m expressmg 
the sentiment which Seneca worded as follows 

If I can choose between a death of torture and one that is simple 
and easy, why should I not select the latter? As I choose the ship in 
which I will sail, and the house I will inhabit, so I will choose the death 
by which I will leave life In no matter more than in death 

should we act accordmg to our desire Why should I endure the 

agonies of disease, and the cruelties of human tyranny, when I can 
emancipate myself from all my torments, and shake off every bond? 
For this reason, but for this alone, life is not an evil — that no one is 
obliged to live The lot of man is happy, because no one continues 
wretched but by his fault If life pleases you, hve If not, you have a 
nght to return whence you came ’ 

The law likewise was in harmony with public sentiment 

As a general proposition, the law recognized it as a right, but two 
slight restrictions were after a time imposed It had become customary 
with many men who were accused of political offenses to commit 
suicide before tnal, in order to prevent the ignommious exposure of 
their bodies and the confiscation of their goods, but Domitian closed 
this resource by ordainmg that the suicide of an accused person 
should entad the same consequences as his condemnation Hadnan 
afterwards assimilated the suicide of a Roman soldier to deser- 
tion 3 

As had been the case earlier m Greece, so now in Rome, 
certain leaders — Virgil, Cicero, Apuleius, Caesar, and Ovid 


■ See Lecky, op ett , I, i68-6p. 
“ Ibid , I, 217-18 
i/frid,T 218-19 
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— were opposed to suicide and sought to stem the tide of 
opinion favormg it ” The suicides of certain noted men, 
however, were extolled as heroic and set a precedent for 
others to follow Cato and Marcus Brutus both committed 
suicide Otho, who killed himself (69 a d ) to avoid bemg 
the cause of a second civil war, was imitated by some of his 
soldiers who committed suicide before his corpse Petronius, 
“one of the most famous voluptuaries of the reign of Nero 
(54-68 A D )” permitted himself slowly to bleed to death in 
the ntudst of fnends assembled at a great banquet ’ 

In Rome, as m Greece, an early semi-indifferent attitude 
toward suicide, stabilized by a well-balanced social organi- 
zation, flared mto approval of suicide and its marked m- 
crease when the controls of custom and institutions failed 
Chnshamty as a prophylaxis to suicide — Christianity 
came as an antidote to the lax moral ideals and disintegrat- 
mg social control of Rome, although many years were re- 
quired for its influence thoroughly to permeate the Roman 
culture The attitudes of Christianity toward death were 
directly opposed to the pagan attitudes To the pagan, 
death was the end of suffering and fear To the Christian, 
for the majority of people, death was the entrance upon a 
period of torturing punishment ^ The early Christian church 
took a stand against various formerly approved forms of 
violent death, such as infanticide, the performances m the 
arena, and abortions, as well as against suicide ■' In time, 
suicide came to be regarded as a sm of the first magnitude 
This change from the moral lassitude and heightened 
^ Ibid, IV, 213 

’ Ihd , I, 219-20, note, p 213. 

5 Ibid , I, 208-9 
20 
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individualism of Rome to the stem repression and control 
of the individual exerted by the church was not accom- 
plished without disagreement among the early leaders of the 
church 

At first the church approved certain forms of smcide 
to procure martyrdom, to avoid apostasy, or to retain vir- 
ginity ' Famous for suicide to retam virgimty are Domnina 
and her daughters, and Pelagia, who was later made a 
saint 

Gradually, however, all suicides were condemned St 
Ambrose (340-97) and St Jerome (340-420) both con- 
demned smcide to preserve chastity St Augustme (354- 
430) made an especial attack on the custom and “his opmion 
of the absolute smfulness of smcide has smce been generally 
adopted by the Catholic theologians, who pretend that 
Pelagia and Domnma acted under the impulse of a special 
revelation 

This doctnne [of St Augustme] which assimilated suicide with 
murder was adopted by the Church Nay, self-murder was declared 
to be the worst form of murder alreadv St Chrysostom had 
declared that “if it is base to destroy others, much more is it to destroy 
one’s self “ The self-murderer was depnved of nghts which were 
granted to all other cnmmals In the sixth century a Council at 
Orleans enjoined that “the oblations of those who were kiUed m the 
commission of any cnme may be received, except such as laid violent 
hands on themselves” , and a subsequent Council denied self-murderers 
the usual ntes of Chnstian bunal It was even said that Judas com- 
mitted a greater sin m killmg himself than m betraying his master 
Christ to a certam death * 

' Edward Westcrmarck, The Ongtn and Evolution of the Moral Ideas, II, 

251 

“ Lecky, op cit , 11, 46 

» Ilnd , II, 47, Rose, “Suicide,” ERE , XII, 23 

< Westermarck, op cit , II, 251 
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These attitudes toward suicide came in time to be in- 
corporated into law Suiade became not only a sm, but a 
cnme 

The old Pagan legislation on this subject remained unaltered m 
the Theodosian and Justinian codes, but a Council of Arles, in the fifth 
centurj', having pronounced suicide to be the effect of diabolical 
inspiration, a Council of Bragues, in the following century, ordamed 
that no religious ntes should be celebrated at the tomb of the culpnt, 
and that no masses should be said for his soul, and these provisions 
which were repeated by later Councils, were gradually introduced into 
the laws of the barbanans and of Charlemagne St Lewis originated the 
custom of confiscating the property of the dead man, and the corpse 
was soon subjected to gross and various outrages In some countries 
it could only be removed from the house through a perforation special- 
ly made for the occasion in the wall, it was dragged upon a hurdle 
through the streets, hung up with the head downwards, and at last 
thrown into the public sewer, or burnt, or buned in the sand below 
high-water mark, or transfixed by a stake on the public highway ' 

Medieval philosophy unfavorable to sutctde — During the 
Middle Ages, which may be considered a continuation of the 
early Christian period, the opposition to suicide was 
strengthened both by the teachings of the church leaders 
and by secular legislation Thus St Thomas Aquinas de- 
nounced suicide as (i) unnatural, being contrary to the 
charity which every man bears toward himself, (2) an offense 
against the community, (3) a usurpation of God’s power to 
kill and make alive, ^ arguments rooted for the most part m 
the Christian conception of the sacredness of human life, 
the subordinate relation of the human being to God, and the 
importance of death as the entrance upon a new kind of life 

' Lecky, op cil , II, so 

“ H J Rose, “Euthanasia,” ERE ,V, 600, Westermarck, The Ongtn 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, II, 353 
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Laws providing for special treatment of the bodies of sui- 
cides contmued m force and were found in England and 
Scotland as well as in countries on the Continent * 

While there are no statistics of suicide rates for these 
early periods of European history, there is general agreement 
that suicide came to be extremely rare, a fact undoubtedly 
traceable in part to the rigid condemnation by the church 
But it may be recalled also that the Middle Ages were ex- 
tremely static as to social movements Stable customs and 
mstitutions were paramount, and the disturbances caused 
by numerous contacts between people of diverse customs or 
by great political changes were absent Under these circum- 
stances the two types of suicide which tended to appear 
spasmodically during the Middle Ages are important 

One situation calling for suicide was a cntical period 
which exceeded the ability for adjustment of those mvolved 
Suicide was prevalent during the last, dissolute period of 
the Spanish Gothic kmgdom, many mstances occurred dur- 
ing a widespread pestilence which swept through England 
m the seventh century and at the time of the Black Death 
m the fourteenth century Suicide ended the hves of many 
of the wives of priests when they were separated from their 
husbands by order of Hildebrand, and the witches of 
Europe, faced with torture on earth and the prospect of 
eternal damnation, frequently killed themselves At the time 
of the Reformation in Germany, when the old order of living 
was breakmg up and a new set of customs and morals had 
not fully evolved, smcide became noticeable among the 
Protestants “ 

' Westermarck, op ctt , II, p 254 

’ J Janssen, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, 
VI, 304, XVI, 168-74, Lecky, Htslory of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne, II, 51-52, 54 
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Here again, as in Greece and Rome, suicide was a func- 
tion of marked disturbances m the social organization, when 
habit and custom were madequate to effect personal adjust- 
ment The attitude, compelhng as it was, that suicide was 
smful proved insufficiently strong to withstand the dis- 
ruptive effects of marked social disturbances 

The second type of suicide found during the Middle 
Ages resembles an unmotivated epidemic or mania for sui- 
cide Such epidemics occurred among certain of the monas- 
tic orders, and there were at tunes mamas for martyrdom 
which approached suicide The dancing manias which swept 
over Europe at mtervals durmg the Middle Ages also led 
at times to wholesale suicide at the height of the feverish 
excitement which attended the phenomenon " 

The Renaissance and the revival of suicide — The attitude 
that suicide was sinful, which became “set” m the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, continued through the centu- 
nes until the time of the Renaissance, when there occurred 
a general upheaval of the static social organization of the 
Middle Ages Contacts between different cultural groups 
were enormously mcreased, resultmg m confusion of cus- 
toms and morals and the disorganization of social institu- 
tions and of personal norms of conduct which accompany 
such a condition Moreover, the wntmgs of the Roman 
philosophers, coming into the hands of Renaissance phi- 
losophers, gave a ready justification for the individualism 
and right to commit suicide which was advocated 

A long list of philosophers defended suicide More, in 
his U topia, advocates it under certam circumstances Other 

■ Sumner, Folkways, p 219, Lecky, Htslory of European Morals from 
Augustus lo Charlemagne, M, I f C Heckei, Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages,pp 95, 
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wnters who favored it were Donne and Hume (1711-76) in 
England, Montesquieu (1689-1755), Voltaire (1694-1788), 
and D’Holbach (1723-89) in France, and Schopenhauer m 
Germany Their attitudes are so similar that any one may 
be taken as typical ’■ 

Thus Schopenhauer cites the attitude of Pliny, the 
Stoics, and the Hmdus to prove that suicide is not a crime 
Any moral objection to suicide is that it “is opposed to the 
attainment of the highest moral goal, since it substitutes for 
the real emancipation from this world of sorrow, a merely 
apparent one ” The ascetic ideal of the church that suffer- 
ing is the true purpose of life had never been embraced by 
European philosophers “We shall find on the whole that 
as soon as the terrors of life counterbalance the terrors of 
death man makes an end of his life ” Thus an excess of pam 
or anxiety makes death a relief He sums up his position as 
follows 

We have to hear, accordingly, that suicide is the greatest coward- 
ice, that It is only possible m madness, and similar twaddle, or even 
the entirely senseless phrase that suicide is “wrong,” whereas obviously 
no one has a greater nght over anythmg m the world than over his 
own person and life “ 

An uneasy fear of suicide shows itself in the writings of 
a few philosophers, notably Paley, Hegel, and Kant ^ 

Again the changed attitude toward smcide found expres- 
sion in law, this time either m the repealing of former laws 

' Lecky, History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, II, 
57, Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, II, 258-60, 
David Hume, Philosophical Works, IV, 558-68, B d’Holbach, System of 
Nature, II, 137 ff 

’ A Schopenhauer, Selected Essays, p 357. 

t Westermarck, op cU , n, 260-61 
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punishing suicide or in their disregard * Suicide, which had 
ceased to be a sin, was no longer a crime 

In this bnef survey of the history of suicide in Europe 
two pomts are important In the first place, the dependence 
of suicide upon attitudes regarding it is clear When death 
was regarded as a natural event leading on to a desirable 
phase of life, as it was regarded in pagan Greece and Rome, 
suicide was easily justified The Christian attitude that life 
belongs to a superhuman power and that death may lead 
to suffermg made suicide repulsive and almost nonexistent 
The individualism of the Renaissance again placed the right 
to die m the hands of the mdividual 

The second pomt is the coincidence of outbreaks of sui- 
cide with periods of social disorganization The decline of 
Grecian power, the fall of the Roman Republic, the free- 
dom of the Renaissance — all mark periods of change and of 
confusion when accustomed ways of doing and thinking 
were no longer adequate to meet the problems of the social 
situation in which people found themselves The same rela- 
tion of suicide to social crises is shown on a smaller scale m 
the occurrence of suicide at times of crisis during the static 
Middle Ages 

' Westennarck, op at ,11, 261 
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EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES- SOME 
CONTEMPORARY FACTORS 
The twentieth-century heritage.— Modem Europe and 
America are jomt heirs to two lines of tradition which affect 
the attitude toward suicide There is on the one hand the 
attitude fostered by the church throughout the Middle 
Ages, and now carried forward pnncipally by the Catholic 
church, that life is sacred and that suicide is a sm On the 
other hand, there is the tradition of mdividualism which 
gives one the right to dispose of his own life when and how 
he pleases 

This sharing by Amenca of the European thought cur- 
rents, the fact that the United States are peopled by those 
of European blood, and the parallel industnal development 
in the two countries makes it possible to draw data from 
both in attempting to ferret out some of the mfluences which 
contribute to variations in the suicide rate 

Is climate a factor? — Morselh, who wrote some fifty years 
ago, on the basis of the suicide rates then existing in Europe, 
concluded that the warm clunate of Southern Europe de- 
terred people from committing suicide, while the rigors of 
Northern Europe mcreased suicides ‘ More recent tenden- 
cies in European suicide rates prove the fallacy of this gener- 
al assumption The highest rates are not in Northern, but 
in Central, Europe, Norway has a rate as low as some of the 
countries which share the mellow Mediterranean air; and 
' Heniy Morselli, Sutctde An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, 
PP 36-SI 
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France, well to the south, has a suicide rate as high as any 
in Europe Australia, with a low rate, also contradicts the 
generalization 

In the United States even the most brief thought forces 
one to question how climate affects suicide, when one con- 
siders among the southern states alone the difference in rates 
between Mississippi (3 i suicides per 100,000) and Florida 
(7 77) (See Table III and Map I ) Or the field of compan- 
son may be widened, and the Pacific Coast, second m mel- 
lowness of climate, considered But this is the region of 
highest rates, with the warmest state, California, highest of 
all Among the northern states as little correlation between 
climate and suicide rates can be maintained Of the states 
represented, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont have 
perhaps the most rigorous climate Yet their rates are no 
higher than the rates for New Jersey, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana, with less trying chmates, and very little higher 
than for any of the eastern or plains states Moreover, one 
could scarcely contend that Utah and Idaho have climates 
which differ radically from the climates of adjacent states, 
although their suicide rates are but half those of neighbonng 
states If, then, climate is at all a factor, it is secondary to 
other factors which, when present, nullify it 

The fallacy of the ractal-temperament theory — A favorite 
theory to explam the differences m suicide rates in Europe 
and one in harmony with the biologically tinged thinkmg 
of the past generation has been racial temperament 

The concept of temperament is that it is an mherited 
“bent” or an innate, characteristic way of reacting Theo- 
retically, such a concept, being biological and inheritable, 
is entirely compatible with the concept of race Race pre- 
supposes descent from a common ancestral group, itself of 
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TABLE ni 


Suicides per 100,000 Inhabitants for 
THE United States 



1918-22* 

iBiot 

Mississippi t 

3 10 


South Carolina 

3 86 





Loiusiana 

5 74 


Georgia § 

5 80 


Tennessee 

6 IS 


Virginia 

7 20 


Kentucky 

7 74 


Florida t 

7 77 


North DakotaK 



Idaho! 

8 10 


Utah 

8 64 

10 7 

Delaware! 

8 80 


Rhode Island 

ro 38 

14 7 

Pennsylvania 

TO 60 

12 7 

Michigan 

10 94 

13 6 




Nebraska II 

II 58 


Maryland 

II 58 

10 3 

Massachusetts 

II 62 

12 6 

Wisconsin 

II 84 

14 I 

Ohio 

12 08 

14 2 

Minnesota 

12 58 

II 6 

New Hampshire 

12 68 

12 S 

New Jersey 

12 68 

17 I 

Marne 

12 80 

II 4 

New York 

12 86 

16 8 

Missouri 

12 86 


Vermont 

12 9« 

13 2 

Indiana 

13 14 

14 I 

Connecticut 

13 24 

17 8 

Illinois 

13 46 



13 6 


Colorado 

IS 46 

20 8 

Oregon 

IS 50 


Montana 



Wyoming! 



Washington 

17 34 


California 

24 42 

29 0 
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a definite biological type Races are distinguished on the 
basis of physical characteristics, of which certain ones have 
been found to be inhented without great vanabdity, e g , 
skin color, hair texture, hairiness of the body, the cephalic 
index, the nasal index, the degree of prognathism, the color 
of the hair and of the eyes When a group of physical char- 
acteristics IS found throughout a large group of people with 
a certain degree of consistency that group is assumed to be 
of one race, and a second group with the same characteristics 
is assumed to belong to that race also * Thus, the American 
Indians and the Mongoloid people of Asia, although widely 
separated in space and differing in customs, are generally 
considered to have come from the same parent stock Racial 
temperament is thought of as another biological trait, m- 
herited more or less consistently throughout the group 

It is necessary to realize, of course, that races are not 
sharply delimited, that the meetmg places of even unfriendly 
races are also the meeting places of lovers, that political 
conquest of one race by another means also the conquest 
of the women of the defeated race, and that all racial 
frontiers are marked by racial hybrids In some cases whole 
nations and new biological groups which may almost be 
called new races have been created And it is assumed that 
no race is entirely pure Nevertheless, certain divisions can 
be made on the basis of the physical traits hsted previously, 
and the followmg races and subdivisions have been dis- 
tmguished by anthropologists * (i) Caucasian or white race, 
mcluding Nordic, Alpme, Mediterranean, Hmdu (2) Mon- 
goloid, or yellow race, mcludmg Mongolian, Malaysian, 

‘ A L Kroeber, Three Essays on the Antiquity and Races of Man, Uni- 
versity of California., Syllabus Senes No 119 

>Ibtd,p 68 
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American Indian (3) Negroid or black race, including 
Negro, Melanesian, Dwarf black (4) Of doubtful classifica- 
tion- Australian, Vedda, Polynesian, Amu. 


Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Northern Germany 
Austna 

England . . . 


France ... 

South Germany 
Russia 

Czechoslovakia 

Jugoslavia 

Roumama 

Poland 

Bulgaria 

North Italy 

Southern Italy 
Greece 

Ireland (predommantly) 
Northern Africa 
Japan 1 

China I 

American Indians J 


Nordic race 


Predominantly Nordic, but 
with ancient Alpine and per- 
haps Mediterranean strain 
Nordic, Alpine, and Medi- 
terranean races 


Alpme race 


Mediterranean race 


Mongoloid race 


Political units (with their language groupings) do not 
correspond to racial Imes with any degree of consistency. 
Yet for practical purposes it is necessary to speak in terms 
of political units, hence for certam of the civilized countries 
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the overlapping boundaries of race and nation have been 
merged as well as possible (see Table on p 30) ^ 

The Jews, except for such mixture as has taken place, 
are Alpme 

The United States represents a mixture of all the primary 
races and most of the subdivisions, although it is not as yet 
a very homogeneous mixture 

Race IS a biological attribute which can be changed only 
through Lnterbreedmg with another race Temperament is 
also a biological attribute, and inheritable The hypothesis 
of racial temperament assumes that while all types of 
temperament are present m every race, some races tend to 
have a predommance of a certain type of temperament 
With reference to suicide, the hypothesis further assumes 
that certain types of temperament are conducive to suicide 
(or to personal disorganization), and that therefore a high 
rate of suicide m a race is due to the predominance of a 
suicidal temperament m that race The argument is ex- 
tremely weak, since the phenomenon to be explained (sui- 
cide) is used as proof of the hypothesis of explanation (a 
certain type of racial temperament) 

The foundation upon which this hypothesis has rested 
IS statistical , and the means of shaking it are also statistical 
If the concept of racial temperament has any value at 
all in explaining human behavior, it must be assumed to 
act with some consistency and constancy As evidenced by 
races it should be operative throughout a historical period 
and in varying social situations If temperament is changed 
by changmg social conditions, its value as a constant and 

' Kroeber, Three Essays on ike Anhqutly and Races of Man, p 70, and 
Humphrey J Johnson, “Race, Language, and Nationahty m Europe,” m 
A. L Kroeber and T T Waterman, Source Book tn Anthropology, pp 180 £E 
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innate factor is at once invalidated and social customs and 
experiences take precedence as more powerful determinmg 
factors than temperament — hence as crucial factors 

In Table I and Figure 2 the rates for Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark cover almost a hundred years, a period of time 
sufficiently long, it would seem, to obtain a trend The sm- 
cide rate for Norway has been cut in half during that period; 
the rate for Sweden has doubled, while the rate for Den- 
mark has followed the trend in Norway, but on a higher 
level, the rates for Denmark being consistently twice those 
for Norway These three countries are of the Nordic race, 
and Norway and Sweden in particular have similar climates, 
topography, occupations, and general social customs The 
explanation of these changes in trend and variations in fre- 
quency of suicide in nations of the same racial stock is not 
mdicated by the statistics, nor is it available to an American 
investigator, but it is obvious that racial temperament is 
not a good explanation for such wide variations within the 
limits of one racial group The people of Prussia are also 
Nordic A hundred years ago they had a rate of 7 or 8 sui- 
cides per 100,000 population, in 1914, by a fairly steady 
mcrease, they had achieved a rate of more than 20 suicides 
per 100,000 population, a rate much above that of the 
Norwegians for the same year. 

Other illustrations of opposed trends in nations peopled 
by the same race are obvious in the table, but less strikmg 
Australia is for the most part peopled by the English Yet 
the suiade rate in Australia is consistently about a third 
higher than that of England and Wales For people with a 
strong Nordic strain, the English have a low suicide rate: 
7-10 per 100,000, as compared with 20 in Germany for the 
same period of ti m e. 
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In general, Southern Europe has had lower suicide rates 
than Northern Europe, a fact which led to the conclusion 
that the Mediterranean races were temperamentally mdis- 
posed to suicide But the peculiar ranking of suicide fre- 
quency in Europe which made this conclusion possible when 
Morselh and his contemporaries wrote no longer exists 
Italy, which is Alpine and Mediterranean in race, while it 
had in 1866-70 a suicide rate of 3, from 1912 to 1915 had a 
rate of more than 8, which compares favorably with the 
highly Nordic Norway France, presumably a mixture of 
all three races, between 1826 and 1913 mcreased from a rate 
of 5 4 to a rate of 23 suicides per 100,000, and hence stands 
m the same rank as the pure Nordic countries 

Hence a comparison of European nations of the same 
race either at the same period or with regard to the trends 
of their suicide frequency, as well as the varying trend m any 
given nation, dispels the hypothesis that the variations m 
suicide frequency are due to racial temperament It is prob- 
able that variations and trends cannot be traced to any one 
factor, and the complexity of the situation and need for 
intimate knowledge prevents any analysis here of the 
European situation 

The ease with which rates vary for people of the same 
race and cultural group when social conditions are changed 
IS shown by a comparison of the rates for Europe and the 
rates for European immigrants in America' (see Table IV 
and compare with Table I) In all cases the rates for immi- 
grants in this country are two or three tunes as high as the 
rates for their brethren in Europe, whether the comparison 
is made for the same dates or whether the suicide rates in 
the United States are compared with rates at an earlier 

' See Frenay, The Sutctde Problem tn the United States, pp 132-41 
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penod in Europe when conditions were more nearly the same 
as when the immigrant hved there and came under the mflu- 
ence of current European customs and beliefs The suicide 
rates for the different European immigrants vary greatly, 
TABLE IV 


SuiODE Rates in Certain Cities, According to Country of 
Birth (Rates per too.ooo of the PopuiATtON) 



but Without any great correspondence to race German im- 
migrants m the United States have high rates, Scandinavian, 
Austnan, and English come next, the Irish and Russian 
groups follow, while the Italian immigrants have almost as 
low a rate as native-born Americans Native-born Ameri- 
cans, it should be recalled, are a mixture of several races, 
but principally of the Nordic groups Their suicide rate is 
not, however, of the type considered typical of the Nordic 


race. 
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It is possible to carry the inquiry of shifting rates and 
racial groups a step farther What of the offspring of immi- 
grant parents, racially pure? Such information is not avail- 
able for the entire United States For Chicago in i9r9-2i 
the suicide rate of the offspring of foreign-bom parents was 
slightly lower than the rate for offspring of native parents, 
that IS, m one generation the suiade rate m the same racial 
groups had dropped not only from the high rates of the 
immigrant groups, but far below the rates of the racial 
groups in Europe from which many of the immigrants came 
The Chicago rate for foreign bom m i9r9-2i was 28 8 sui- 
cides per 100,000, for native white of native parentage, 
1 1 I , for native white of foreign parentage, 9 i , and for 
native white of mixed parentage, 6 7 per 100,000 in each 
group 

While there may be noted a general tendency for the 
countries of Northern Europe to have a high suiade rate, 
those of Southern Europe a low rate, and those classed as 
Alpine an mtermediate rate, the vanations within each race 
and the contradictory trends of nations of the same race 
suggest that the explanation is to be sought in changmg 
social conditions rather than in fixed temperamental quali- 
ties Such a conclusion is supported by the unusually high 
rates of European immigrants in Amenca and the low rates 
of their American children, as well as the generally low rate 
of Americans, who are the offspring of European races sever- 
al generations removed, and in particular are the descend- 
ants of Nordic peoples 

The Orientals m America, m the Hawaiian Islands, and 
in China and Japan afford another but less clear-cut mstance 
of the vanation of suicides in the same raaal groups under 
different sori-’l conditions. 
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Mortabty statistics are not available for China as a 
whole For Pekin the rate was 15 5 per 100,000 in 1917 ^ If 
the relation of urban to rural rates which exists in Europe 
and America holds also for China, the rural rate and the rate 
for China as a whole would probably be lower than the 
Pekm rate In the Hawaiian Islands, where the Chinese 
numbered 23,507 in 1920, the rate for 1918-22 was 3400 
per 100,000,"' double the Pekin rate for 1927 

In Japan the rate in 1917 was 164, in 1918, 17 8, and 
in 1923, 19 7 suicides per 100,000 (see Table I) In the 
Hawaiian Islands the rate for 1918-22 for the Japanese, who 
numbered 109,274 m 1920, was 28 4 suicides per 100,000 ^ 
In California, while only an approximation can be 
reached and the Japanese and Chmese rates cannot be sepa- 
rated, it is evident that the rate for Oriental suicides is much 
higher than either the white rates in California or the 
Oriental rates in the Hawaiian Islands The California rate 
for 1919-21 for whites was 23 9 per 100,000 For the entire 
colored group (Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
miscellaneous), the rate was 34 57 The Negroes and Indians 
would both normally have a lower rate than the white 
group hence the excess in the rate of colored over white 
must be due to the Chmese and Japanese As with the 
Europeans, the Chinese and Japanese m a foreign environ- 
ment have suicide rates higher than those found in the home 
countnes 

‘S A Gamble and J S Burgess, Peitre A Soctal Sumy,pp 116-17 
’ Compiled from Morlalily Stalislics for 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and the 
FourleenDi Census of the Vmted Slates, III, 1172 
ilbtd 

< For Negroes, see Table DC, for Indians, see Commission of Indian 
Affairs, Annual Reports of the Department of the Interior, from 1898 through 
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The data presented seem to frustrate conclusively the 
assertion that suicide is the result of mnate temperamental 
traits which characterize races The variations m Europe 
and America at any one time seem to be related to national 
groups rather than to racial groups National groups are 
social rather than biological, and hence the producers and 
carriers of social attitudes generated by the peculiar history 
and social conditions of the group 


TABLE V* 

Suicides pee 100,000 Inhabitaots in Caeipornia, by Races 
(1919-21) 



White population 3,264,711 779 239 

Negroes 38,763] 

Indians 17,360 

Chinese 28,812 162,150 $6 34 6 

Japanese 7i,9S2 

Other colored 5,263! 



Again, social disorganization looms large in the case of 
immigrant groups, and suicide agam appears as a con- 
comitant of weak social control 

As a partial alternative to the racial-temperament hy- 
pothesis may be offered certain data on religious and urban 
communities 

Does religion prevent suicide ? — -When Morselli’s book on 
suicide was translated into English in 1881, the statistics 
of suicide m the three major religious groups of Europe were 
such as to enable him to state confidently that with regard 
to frequency of suicide the religions stood in the order of 
Protestant first, Cathohc second, with the Jews contnbuting 
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the fewest suicides * This relationship was in general con- 
tinued until about 1890 Since that time, however, the rates 
TABLE VI 


Suicides per 100,000 or Each Religious Group* 


Year 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Prussia 




1 849-5 s 

5 0 

16 0 

4 6 

1869-72 

6 9 

18 7 

9 6 

1891-1900 

9 3 

24 7 

24 1 

igoi-7 




Percentage of increase 

102% 

57 5% 

539 1% 

Havana 




1844-S6 

4 9 

13 5 

TO 6 

1870-79 

7 4 



1880—89 

9 s 


18 6 

1890-^ 

9 3 

21 0 

21 2 

Percentage of increase 

108 2% 

64 4% 

^ ^ 138 7 % 

Wurttemberg 




1844-60 

8 0 

II 4 

6 6 

1873-80 

13 S 

17 7 

9 8 

1881-90 


16 9 

13 8 

1891-1900 


IS 5 

26 3 

1901-7 

II 7 

19 3 

” S 

Percentage of increase 

46 3% 

69 3%^ 

22s 8% 

Baden 




1864-70 


IS 9 

9 5 

1871-80 

15 S 

21 3 

15 I 

1881-90 


23 7 


1891-1900 

15 9 

25 0 

22 9 

1901-5 

16 9 

26 8 


Percentage of increase 

39 1% 

62 97(, 

183 2% 


♦ R Weichbrodt, Der Selhstmord Ahhandlungtn a%ts dtr Neurologic, Psycktalrte, Psycho- 
logic, und Ihren Grcnsgebietcn, Hefl (1923), P 19 


of suicide in the three religions have increased in an extreme- 
ly uneven manner, at least m some parts of Europe (see 
Table VI) 

In the four German states for which rates are given over 

' Morselli, Suicide An Essay on Comparative Moral SiaiislKs, pp 1 22 fi 
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a period of fifty-eight years, the Protestants show the most 
regular increase, amoimtmg to about 60 per cent The 
Catholic increase m two states exceeds the Protestant in- 
crease in the same states The Jewish increase has been most 
marked and most erratic, varymg m the four states from 
138 7 per cent to 539 i per cent A similar comparison for 
Hungary reveals an increase of about 400 per cent for both 
Cathohcs and Protestants and an increase of about 700 per 
cent for the Jews from the rmddle of the nmeteenth century 
to the first decade of the twentieth century At both penods 
the Protestants rank highest, but the Jews have shifted from 
a rate only half that of the Cathohcs to a rate double the 
Catholic rate * 

From these figures and from the undifferentiated figures 
for the suicide trend by nations (Table I) it is apparent that 
until very recently Catholicism and Judaism acted as re- 
straints to suicide in most parts of Europe, and that even 
yet in many sections this relationship prevails The varia- 
tion m the rates of mcrease in the four sections of Germany, 
however, prevent any dogmatic statement as to the effect 
of religion, as does also a comparison of the rates of nations 
predominantly Protestant or Catholic 

Spam, Bosnia, Ireland, Portugal, Italy, Serbia, and 
Roumama, all Catholic countries, while their rates differed 
considerably and were in all cases on the increase, had rates 
which so far as available data show did not exceed ten 
suicides per 100,000 of the population per year for the years 
prior to the war With regard to religion, exceptions are of 
extreme importance. Hence France deserves attention, for 

■ See Morselli, AnEssayonComparative Moral Stahshcs,^ 122, 

J Kollarits, “Em Erkliirangsversuch fUr die Selbstmordhiiufigkeit der 
Protestanten,” Zischr f d ges Neurol und Psychol , XLDC (1919), 357 
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in spite of the fact that it is in part a Catholic country, its 
suicide rate had reached 23 2 per 100,000 in 1912 Belgium, 
another Catholic country, by an mcreasing rate had reached 
a rate of 13 5 in 1912 

As for the Protestant countries, their suicide rates tend 
to be high Germany and Sweden, both with increasing 
rates, had between 18 and 24 suicides per 100,000 m 1913 
Protestant Denmark, in spite of a decreasing rate, had 18 3 
suicides per 100,000 m 1914 One mixed Protestant-Catho- 
lic country had an mcreasing rate, on a high level Switzer- 
land, with a rate of 24 7 per 100,000 m 1913 The kingdom 
of Hungary, with mixed Catholic and Protestant popula- 
tion, had an mcreasmg rate which had reached 19 9 per 
100,000 m 1913 Two exceptions among the Protestant 
countries should be noted Norway with a decreasing rate, 
never high, which had sunk to 6 4 suicides per 100,000 in 
1913, and England and Wales, with a fluctuating rate show- 
ing a slight tendency to increase, with a rate of 9 6 in 1913 

Fragmentary as this mformation is, it is evident that 
while Catholicism and Judaism have tended in the past to 
maintam a lower suicide rate among their members than 
Protestantism, there is no magic m any of the three religions 
which prevents suicide It is also obvious that religion 
operates within a larger social organization and that com- 
parisons of religious groups to be valid ought to be in the 
same larger social group and hence subject to the same influ- 
ences 

A part of the low rate among Catholics is undoubtedly 
due to the positive attitude against suicide which the church 
teaches 

Positive and direct suicide perpetrated without God’s consent al- 
ways constitutes a grave injustice towards Hun To destroy a thing 
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IS to dispose of It as an absolute master and to act as one having full 
and independent dommion over it, Gkid has reserved to himself 
direct dominion over life, Consequently, suicide is an attempt 

against the dommion and nght of ownership of the Creator . 
That suicide is unlawful is the teachmg of Holy Scripture and of the 
Church which condemns the act as a most atrocious crime, and, m 
hatred of the sm and to arouse the horror of its children, denies the 
suicide Chnstian bunal * 

To the orthodox Jew of Europe, also, suicide is sinful. 
Suicides are not buried m the same cemetery as other Jews, 
but are given graves near the fence, and certain prayers are 
omitted from the burial services 

While Protestant churches and nations formerly had 
similar penalties, they have tended to repeal or to disregard 
them ^ 

But these positive teachings against suicide which create 
an attitude of repulsion toward it are not the only effect of 
certain religions The Catholic and Jewish religions are or- 
ganized on a group rather than an mdividual basis Before 
a Jewish synagogue can be established, ten heads of house- 
holds must meet together and the frequent meetmgs of the 
orthodox Jewish community necessitate close proximity of 
residence to the synagogue Thus the mere establishing of 
a synagogue calls for a neighborhood group of ten families 
as a minimum The rabbi in the Jewish community is a 
learned man who is regarded with respect, to whom trouble- 
some questions of conduct are brought By assimilating mto 
their personal codes of conduct the teachmgs of the rabbi, 

* A Vander Heeren, “Smcide,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV, 326, see also 

I Information given by Dr Louis Wirth, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Umversity of Chicago 

1 See chap u 
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a homogeneous community of one moral standard and one 
system of customs is built up and the people find their lives 
organized through their religion Under such conditions 
they have little opportunity for personal disorganization so 
long as the Jewish community remams culturally isolated 
from non-Jewish contacts Moreover, the Jewish religion and 
the Jewish religious community recognize many of the major 
needs of life and provide for them Rules of health, dress, 
food, recreation, occupation, philanthropy, the rituals of 
funerals, food preparation, of obtaining a wife, are all pre- 
scnbed 

In the Catholic groups the situation is very similar 
The Catholic church is organized on a parish system, with 
a priest and his assistants to look after not only the moral 
welfare but many other interests of the parishioners The 
church prescribes for the people what their attitudes shall 
be, not only on strictly church matters, but on many types 
of human conduct on marnage, on birth control, on type of 
schooling, on suicide Catholics are forbidden to marry out- 
side the church or to attend any other than churches of 
their own faith Thus, even in a mixed community there is 
a tendency for the church to dominate the lives of the mem- 
bers, while in a homogeneous Catholic community the people 
have their interests and attitudes fixed by the church, their 
urgent needs provided for, and their troubles dissipated 
through confession and the advice and help of the priest 

Religions such as the Catholic and the Jewish are more 
than religions , they are systems of social organization which 
(i) mold the personalities and dictate the dominant mterests 
of their members, (2) furnish the means of satisfying the 
needs thus created, and (3) provide means for reorganizmg 
the few mdividuals who do become disorganized 
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In America there are few commumties of any size which 
are organized on the basis of such a religious organization 
There are and have been, however, many small ones, such as 
the Quaker communities, Amish commumties. Shaker vil- 
lages, and many other less well-known communities The 
Mormons have the largest, most concentrated, and best 
organized of these community-organized religions, and it is 
significant that the two most thoroughly Mormon states, 
Utah and Idaho, have suicide rates which are only one-half 
as high as the rates of the surrounding western states ' 

The manner m which the religious groups just men- 
tioned, as well as the large number of sects, have thrived in 
a Protestant country points to one peculiarity of Protestant- 
ism which undoubtedly contributes to the high Protestant 
suicide rate Protestantism is an individualistic religion 
Theoretically, anyone may mterpret the Bible accordmg to 
his own mtellect and interests Thus the mdividual does not 
have his attitudes firmly set by an institution which m the 
case of the Catholics and Jews not only saves the person 
from becoming confused and disorganized but also fosters 
homogeneity of beliefs throughout the group Even the 
orthodox Protestant thinks and does much more as he 
pleases than does the orthodox Catholic or Jew In like man- 
ner, he finds fewer customs and mstitutions to satisfy his 
needs 

In places where there is little conflict’ between the reli- 
gious groups and where contacts are numerous the control 
of orthodox religions tends to break down, and with the loss 
of the severe social control, not only are the attitudes 

• See Table III and Map I 

’ Conflict tends to unify the opposing groups and to strengthen the 
social organization of each 
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against suicide lost, but personal disorganization becomes 
more frequent France is an example of a Catholic country 
in which Catholicism has ceased to dommate all classes of 
people 

With reference to the increasmg Jewish rate in Europe, 
Fishberg, who has made an intensive study of his own 
people, states that in Eastern Europe, where the old Jewish 
mores still function, suicide is less frequent among Jews than 
among Christians, and that m Western European cities the 
suicide rate for Jews has mcreased as they have grown away 
from the old customs and traditions dunng succeedmg 
generations and have adopted the attitudes and ways of 
livmg of their Christian and urbanized neighbors ' 

From the data here presented it is evident that the out- 
standing effect of religion on suicide is not solely through 
church doctnnes which may hold that suicide is sinful, but 
also through the organizing effect of an orthodox religion 
on the adherents to that religion In the United States data 
are not available for the religion of suicides, nor are there 
adequate data at hand for a recent estimate of the member- 
ship of the numerous religious sects * In general, the South 
is Baptist, moreover, the southern Baptists are “funda- 
mentalists,” that is, they are orthodox and accept the dic- 
tates of the church and live their lives accordmgly It is 
suggested that the conservatism and organizmg effect of the 
Baptist religion may be one factor in the low rate of suicides 
m the southern states The northern and eastern states have 
more Cathohcs than any one Protestant sect. Their suiade 

' Maunce Fishberg, The Jews A Study of Race and Environment, p 40 

’The last national rehgious census was made m 1916 It is based on 
church membership, not always an adequate mdication of the religious char- 
acter of a commumtv 
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rate is only moderately high The Middle West tends to- 
ward Methodists and Presbyterians and has a suicide rate 
about equal to the eastern states The West, with its ab- 
normally high suicide rate, is dommated by no particular 
religious groups So far as percentages of the population 
who adhered to any religion whatever is concerned, the Far 
West tended in 1916 to have a smaller proportion of church 
members than the other sections of the United States The 
varying rates of Europe and the United States cannot be 
explained solely on the basis of religion, but undoubtedly 
religion is a factor, on the basis of its organizing and con- 
servative tendencies and ability to create a homogeneous 
community as well as its attitudes toward suicide as a sin 

Suicide and the urban trend — A statement made by 
Morselli a half-century ago is still a valid generalization re- 
gardmg the relation of suicide to urban and rural communi- 
ties m America as weU as m Europe * 

The proportion of suicides in all Europe is greater amongst the 
condensed piopulation of urban centres than amongst the more scat- 
tered inhabitants of the coimtry Nevertheless, this influence of cities 
is not uniform and exclusive, nor, as might be supposed, is it ever 
according to ratio with the mass of inhabitants Town life is a power- 
ful modifier of the human will, but it does not neutralize all the other 
social and individual factors 

Recent statistics show the same relation between rural 
and urban areas which was evident fifty years ago The rate 
of suicide m cities of 10,000 and over m the United States, 
when considered en masse for the registration states, is con- 
sistently year after year approximately 50 per cent higher 
than the rate for cities and towns of less than 10,000 and 

■ Morselli, Sutctde An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, p 169 
For rate of suicide m aties at the tune MorseUi wrote, see iM , pp 172-73 
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rural population taken en masse From igio to 1922 the 
Tate for small towns and rural sections, taken together, has 
been between 8 5 and 13 3 smcides per ioo,oco population, 
while the rate for cities of 10,000 and over has been from 
12 o to 19 s per 100,000. 

In order to examme the material with more precision 
than a simple urban-rural division permits, a three-part divi- 


TABLE Vn 

Suicides per 100,000 Inhabitants in Urban 
AND Rurai. Communities 


Country 

Years 

Urban Rate 

Rural Rate 

Sweden* 

1901-IO 

24 04 

12 45 




If 

Norway t 


6 8 


1918 

4 8 

3 4 



6 6 

4 7 

Finlandt 

1919-23 

18 38 

8 6 

United States 



10 ? 

(reg states)} 


IS 0 


1922 

14 3 

9 S 


* s/ahshim it la Suiit (1931). p SS 

t AnnuMte Slahshttit it la Nontte (1933), pp 7, 32 
tAnnuatrt SlahtHqat it Ftalanit (192S). P 45 

i M or laltly Halts (1910-20). pp 234 fi . Morlaitly Stahshcs (1922), p 68 

sion was made for each state in the registration area into 

(1) rural and towns under 10,000, referred to here as rural, 

(2) cities from 10,000 to 100,000 population, referred to here 
as secondary cities, (3) cities with population over 100,000, 
referred to here as principal cities Further, the rates for 
all cities of 100,000 and over m the registration states for 
1921 were computed separately 

From these data it becomes apparent that while in general 
the rate mcreases from rural through secondary cities to 
the principal cities, there is on the one hand no definite and 
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consistent ratio between the three rates, and on the other 
there are numerous exceptions, cases m which the secondary 
TABLE Vm 

SmciDES PER 100,000 Inhabitants in Cities 
AND Rural Districts in Registra- 
tion States* 



cities and even the rural sections rank higher than the prin- 
cipal cities In the third place, the rural rate in some states 
is much higher than the rate of the secondary and even of 
the principal cities in other states Mere ruralness or urban- 
ness does not fix the rate, although m adjacent states (that 
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is, under similar social conditions) a certain relationship may 
be detected Thus, in the West, Middle West, and South 
the tendency is for the principal cities to exceed the second- 
ary cities, which m turn exceed the rural districts (see 
Table DC) 

In the northeastern states another pattern tends to pre- 
dominate In New Jersey, for mstance, the rate for prmcipal 
cities IS 12 8 suicides per ioo,ooo, for secondary cities, up, 
and for rural sections, 13 7 The same relationship and al- 
most the identical rates hold for New York Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont all have rural 
rates which equal or exceed the rates not only of secondary 
aties but of primary aties as well, while in Marne rural sec- 
tions and cities have almost identical rates 

The highness or lowness of rates and the relation of 
rural to urban rates, m so far as any classification can be 
made, conform to sections of the country more nearly than 
to any consistent pattern based on population groupings 
It must be concluded then that while urban rates tend to 
be higher than rural rates, there are conditions which affect 
both urban and rural rates The influences of these wider 
conditions is seen also in the trends of rural and urban rates, 
which, although on different levels, have been in the same 
direction over a long period of tune 

If it be assumed that mere size of the local group creates 
conditions conducive to suicide, it might be expected that 
the suicide rate for cities would mcrease along with the size 
of cities A study of the smcide rates for all cities of 100,000 
population and over in the registration states in 1920 con- 
firms the statement of the previous section — that the varia- 
tions are regional — much more than it confirms the state- 
ment that the larger the city the higher the rate. Thus the 
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TABLE DC 


Sotctdes per 100,000 OP THE PopuiATioN BY CiASSES OP CrnE=; 
(1919-21)* 



Cities of 100,000 
and Over 

10,000-1 00, CPOO 1 

Cities under 
10,000 and 
Rural 

Far West 




California 

27 6 

24 3 

21 s 

Oregon 

18 2 

21 4 

II s 

Washington 

22 6 



Montana 


21 4 

14 8 

Utah 


18 6 

S 8 

Colorado 

20 5 

19 1 

II 8 

West 





14 « 

IS 2 

10 4 

Missouri 



8 9 

Nebraskat 

20 3 

16 5 


Middle West 




Minnesota 


16 8 

10 8 

Wisconsm 


10 6 


Michigan 

10 8 

II 3 

10 S 

Illinois 

IS 3 

14 I 

II 7 

Indiana 

IS S 

13 4 


Ohio 

137 

10 6 

II I 

East 




Pennsylvania 

12 3 

10 4 

8 6 

Delaware 

II 9 


6 S 

New Jersey 

12 8 

II 9 

13 7 

New York 

12 8 

9 9 

13 7 

Rhode Island 


7 7 

II 6 

Massachusetts 

II 7 

10 7 

II 7 

New Hampshire 


■ii 0 

12 7 

Vermont 


12 5 

13 I 

Marne 


12 9 

12 S 

SouihX 




(Total 

13 4 

10 4 

8 0 

Maryland j White 

14 S 


9 7 

[Colored 

S 2 

0 

I 7 

(Total 

IS 9 

10 0 

6 0 

Kentucky {White 

18 I 

II 6 

6 3 

[Colored 

S 0 

2 I 

2 6 
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TABLE EX — Continued 



Cities ^ 00,000 

10,000-100,000 

Cities under 

Rural 

South — Continued 




fTotal 




Tennessee •! White 




[Colored 

3 I 


2 4 

(■Total 


TO T 


Louisiana [White 



5 3 

[Colored 

S 9 

lO o 

o S 

(■Total 


TO T 

2 7 

Mississippi [White 


15 0 

4 5 

[Colored 


3 o 

I I 

(Total 


6 4 

3 5 

North Carolina [White 


8 3 


[Colored 


2 3 

I 9 

(Total 


7 7 

3 5 

South Carolina [White 


lo 9 

6 4 

[Colored 


2 9 


(Total 


12 7 

5 7 

Flonda [White 


17 I 

7 9 

[Colored 



I 3 



five highest rates are those of San Francisco, Spokane, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, and Seattle, none of which can be con- 
sidered cities of prodigious size Reading, Pennsylvania, for 
some unexplamed reason ranks next, after which come other 
western cities, Omaha, Kansas City, Missoun, St Louis, 
and Denver Toledo follows, and then Portland It is sig- 
nificant to note that five of the six distinctly southern cities 
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are above the median rate, and that the sixth is not far 
below Apparently the extremely low southern rates are due 
to the extensive rural population. The numerous cities of 
the East and Middle West follow in heterogeneous order, 
yet with certain minor regional groupings Thus all seven 
of the Massachusetts cities are in the lower 50 per cent of 
the cities, and all except two (Boston and Springfield) are 
m the lower third, while three are the lowest of all, except 
for Yonkers, New York The difference between the lowest 
rate for a Massachusetts city and the highest is 7 i suicides 
per 100,000, not a great variation as the rates run Connecti- 
cut has three cities whose rates are almost identical but 
considerably higher than those of the Massachusetts aties 
Other mstances might be pointed out On the other hand, 
adjacent cities may vary considerably in rate Mmneapolis, 
for instance, has a rate of 21 suicides per 100,000, while St 
Paul has a rate of but 16 Kansas City, Kansas, has a rate 
of 17 7 and Kansas City, Missouri, a (white) rate of 25 3 
A very slight tendency for the smaller cities to have low 
rates may perhaps be detected Seven of the fourteen small- 
est cities are in the lower third of the series, while the four 
lowest rates fall to four of these seven small cities It hap- 
pens, however, that three of these small, non-suicidal cities 
at the bottom of the senes are in Massachusetts, which has 
been noted to have a low rate throughout 

As for the three mammoth cities, New York City, Chica- 
go, and Philadelphia, all fall well toward the middle of the 
senes, and New York and Philadelphia in particular are 
equaled or surpassed m rate by many smaller aties m the 
same regions of the country. 

A general and somewhat obscure tendency was noted 
for suicide rates to vary accordmg to rates of growth of aties 
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TABLE X 


Suicides peb 100,000 or the Population Ten Yeabs op Abb add 
OVEB FOR CrrCES OP 100,000 AND OVEE IN THE REGISTRATION 
States (1919-21), and Additional Inpormation* 
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TABLK ^—Ctwitnued 



during the past few decades Of the fifteen cities which have 
made the greatest gain in population between 1890 and 1920, 
SIX are among the twelve most suicidal cities On the other 
hand, the second most rapidly growmg city, Akron, with 
an increase of 653 per cent m thirty years, has a low rate: 
14 4 suicides per 100,000 in a series that runs from 8 o sui- 
cides as the lowest rate to 38 as the highest New Bedford, 
Youngstown, Detroit, and Yonkers are also rapidly growing 
aties and each has a lower rate than has Akron. 
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Moreover, of the fifteen cities which have showed the 
least increase in the last thirty years, four have distinctly 
high rates, three distinctly low rates, and the others are 
scattered in rather indiscnminate fashion throughout the 
senes San Francisco is a particularly outstanding exception 
to the tendency for rapid increase in population growth to 
create suicide conditions It has increased only 6g per cent 
in the last thirty years, yet has a suicide rate of 38 per 100,- 
000, almost ten suicides per 100,000 above the second city, 
Spokane, with a rate of 29 5 per 100,000 and a rate of m- 
crease of 424 per cent m thirty years 

Without detailed case studies of cities it is almost im- 
possible to know why the suicide rate varies from city to 
city, and why in some sections — the East, for instance — the 
rural rate equals or exceeds the city rate Certain general 
statements are possible as to the higher rates m cities in 
general than in surroundmg rural areas Rural areas ap- 
proximate the religious communities of Europe, they have 
settled ways of livmg, established moral codes, a narrow 
range of interests, but fairly adequate ways of canng for 
the mterests they have There are few newcomers, few tran- 
sients, only a small degree of mobility, and consequently 
httle disturbance to the rigid social control of the faimly, 
neighborhood, and institutions People do not commit sui- 
cide without a cause, and in the rural areas there is less of 
the disturbance to accustomed ways of living which consti- 
tutes a major cause of personal disorganization m urban 
centers 

The dominance of social factors — Climate and racial 
temperament are minor factors if they are direct factors at 
all m determming the suicide rate Influential m determm- 
mg the rate are the attitudes and customs of national groups. 
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the breakdown of such customs among immigrants, the or- 
ganizing effect and the creeds of rehgious groups, and the 
conditions of urban or rural life 

Following this chapter comes a discussion of suicide in 
very primitive and very rigid social organizations and then 
a chapter devoted to a detailed analysis of suicide m an 
urban community And finally, m the concluding chapter of 
Part I, the contrasting influences of stable, simple cultures 
and of mobile, unsettled cultures are assembled and placed 
m order 



CHAPTER IV 


SUICIDE IN PRELITERATE' AND 
ORIENTAL GROUPS 

The surveys, historical and contemporary, of Europe and 
America show that when attitudes exist which make suicide 
extremely distasteful, suicides occur infrequently, and also 
that in communities where disorganization prevails and at 
penods of great social change suicides increase Europe and 
America have been considered somewhat as one great cultur- 
al unit Two other types of cultural life may be distin- 
guished preliterate and oriental The first is simple and 
very static, the second, highly organized but also very static 
What form does suicide take under these social condi- 
tions? 

PreUterate people non-suictdal ’ — There is positive proof 
of the relative absence of suicide in certam preliterate 
groups In the Carolme Islands (Micronesia) the natives are 

'Preliterate is a word suggested by Professor Ellsworth Fans, of the 
University of Chicago, as a substitute for primitive Pnmitive is somethmg 
of a misnomer for the people usually so designated, for these simply organ- 
ized tnbes have an old culture and are not pnmitive m the sense of bemg 
more primeval than more highly organized groups Preliterate (before wnt- 
mg) refers to a very significant lack in their culture The acquisition of 
wntmg IS one of the important steps m the transition from a sunple tnbal to a 
civilized type of social organization 

' Surveys of suicide among primitive people which have, however, been 
limited largely to reatmg instances of suicide have been made by Wester- 
marck. The Ortgtn and Development of the Moral Ideas, and by S R Stem- 
metz, “Suicide among Primitive People,” American Anthropologist, VII 
(1894), 53 References m this chapter to Westermarck and Steinmetz are to 
these sources 

S6 
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reported as laughing at the mere idea of a man killmg him- 
self,' while m the Pelew Islands (Micronesia) suicide is re- 
garded as the “expression of the will of a free man.’” No 
other references were found for Micronesia 

In Australia suicide is unknown, according to Ratzel,’ 
queries regarding suiade brought laughter as the only reply 
to another mvestigation while a third writer reports that 
suicide IS rare and “if a native wishes to die, and cannot get 
anyone to kill him, he will sometimes put himself m the way 
of a venomous snake, that he may be bitten by it 

For the Andaman Islanders only one reference to suicide 
was found, and that to the effect that it was unknown among 
them until after they had come mto contact with “the alien 
population,” that is, Hindus or Europeans ^ 

In Malaysia suicides are reported among the Bontoc 
Igorots’ and the Bukidnon* of the Philippmes, the Karo 
Bataks,’ the Tonapo and Tobado of Central Celebes,” the 

’ Westermarck, op at , 11 , 230, quoting Von Kotzebue, Voyage of Dis- 
covery into the South Sea, III, 195 

‘ Stemmetz, “Suicide among Primitive Peoples,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, VII (1894), 58, from Kubary, Die Verbrechen und das Strafverjahren auf 
den Pdau Insdn 

1 F Ratzel, History of Mankind, I, 346 

I Westermarck, op at , II, 248, from Grey, Expeditions of Discovery in 
Northwest and Western Australia 

I Ibid, p 230, horn Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p 62 

* E H Man, “On the Abonginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XII, in 

’ A E Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, p 74 

* Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, Department of Anthropology and Soa- 
ology, Umversity of Chicago, interview, April, 1925 

’ Stemmetz, op at , p $8 

“ Stemmetz, op at , $8 
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Dyaks' and Kayans’ of Borneo , but it is reported to be rare 
or unknown among certain of the tribes of Central Borneo ’ 
Among the Malays is also found the interestmg custom of 
running amok, which has certain suicidal aspects, '* and on 
the islands of Bah and Lombok suttee is still occasionally 
practiced ^ 

For the mainland of southern Asia suicide is noted in 
Cambodia,^ Siam,’ among the Karens of Burma,* among the 
Hos of Bengal,’ both the Sema and the Angami Nagas,'° the 
Todas,” and the Kafirs in Hindu-Kush “ It is interesting to 
note that while suicide occurs among these tribes, none of 
them has the highly mstitutionalized form of suttee, or 
widow-suicide, found among the Hindus 

For Melanesia there are two types of reports one con- 

' H L Roth, Natives of Sarawak and Brtltsh North Borneo, I, 117-18, 
140, quoting Brooke Low and Sir Spencer St John 

’ Charles Hose, “A Journey up the Baram River to Mount Duht and 
the Highlands of Borneo,” Geographical Journal, I {1893), 199 

1 Carl LumholU, Through Central Borneo, pp 180, 198, 275, 302 
Gilmore Ellis, “The Amok of the Malay,” Journal of Mental Science, 
XXXIX, 331 Also, Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, mterview, April, 1923 
s Cyclopedia of India and of East and South Asia, II, 784-85 
® R Lasch, “Die Behandlung der Leiche des Selbstmorders,” Globus, 
LXXVI (1899), 63 
I Ibid , p 63 

* Westermarck, The Origin and Devdopment of the Moral Ideas, H, 231, 
H I NlaishaB, The Karen People of Burma, p 150 

»E T OaXton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p 206, Westermarck, 
op cit , II, 231, R W Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Prov- 
inces of India, II, 264 

“ J H Hutton, The Serna Nagas, J H Hutton, The Angami Nagas, 
pp 229-30 and note, p 229 

« W H R Rivers, The Todas, p 555 

“ Westermarck, op cit , 11 , 230, quotmg Scott Robertson, Kafirs of the 
Hindu-Kush, p 381 
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ceming suicide for personal motives which is reported for 
several places,' the other concerning a form of suttee by 
which the widow strangles herself or permits herself to be 
strangled at the funeral of her husband "" The latter is re- 
ported specifically for New Hebrides,^ the Eddystone Island 
of the Solomons,'* and Fiji,® while Codnngton refers to essen- 
tially the same custom, except that burying alive is used 
instead of strangling® This same writer also attributes to 
the Melanesians the practice of sometimes burying alive the 
sick and aged, with their own consent, a practice which must 
be regarded as a form of suicide ’’ 

The situation m Melanesia is repeated in Polynesia, sui- 
cide for personal reasons is noted for several parts of Poly- 
nesia,® while strangling of the widow is specifically men- 
tioned for Tonga’ and the Maoris In the Hawaiian Islands 
it is reported that sometimes retamers killed themselves 

' Westennarck, The Ortgtn and Development of the Moral Ideas, II, 230, 
note, quoting Haddon, Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society, p 237, 
Charles Gabriel Sebgmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p 571, 
R H Codnngton, The Melanesians, p 243 

^ Thomas Williams, Fip and the Fijians, I, 123 
5 George Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, pp 324, 326 
< A M Hocart, “The Cult of the Dead , Part I, Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, LII, 74 ff 

s Westennarck, op cit , II, 235, Edward B Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
1, 41S 

^ Codnngton, op cit , pp 288-89 
■>Ibid,p 347 

®R L Stevenson, The South Seas, pp 31-33 (for Marquesas Islands), 
Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, p 305 (Island of Niue) , Ralph Lmton, 
Field Museum, Chicago, interview, tradition of suicide in Hawau 

»R H Lowie, Primitive Religion, pp 236-37, quoting Martin, An Ac- 
count of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, p 295 
“ Edward Tregear, The Maori Race, p 390 
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when their chief died, and one man customarily met death 
as part of the ntual of mamtaming secrecy for the chief’s 
burial place ' 

In prditerate Africa references to suiade from personal 
motives were found for all parts of the contment except for 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, for whom no references of any 
kmd were found ” 

In addition, three types of suicide enforced by custom 
but agreed to by the suicides were found In four tribes near 
the Niger River, the Ibo, Egba, Yoruba, and Tshi,’ suicide 
upon certain occasions is required as a punishment Among 
the Tshi suicide may also be used as a means of revenge, the 
person who has caused one to comnut suicide through some 
mistreatment bemg held responsible for the death, much 
as though a murder had been committed Among the Ban- 
kundo siucide is sometimes used as a threat which has m it 
an element of revenge if one man owes another man a debt 
which he does not pay, the creditor may threaten and then 
proceed actually to hang himself, his death bemg laid at 
the door of his debtor ’ In seven tribes the custom exists, 
or did exist until recently, of the widow permitting herself 
to be killed at the funeral of her husband, usually by being 

" Laura C Green and Martha W Beckwith, “Customs and Behefs Re- 
lating to Sickness and Death,” American Anthropologist, XXVIII, 181-82, 
Davida Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, pp 141-43 

“ Drawn from about twenty sources 

3 J G FrazeT, Dying God, p 41, N W Thomas, Anthropological Report 
on the Ibo-speaking People of Nigeria, pp 86, 88, Frazer, op cit , p 41 (the 
Yoruba), A B EUis, Tshi-speaking People of the Gold Coast of West Africa, 
P 302 

< Ibid , pp 301-3 

5 Professor Ellsworth Fans, Department of Anthropology and Sociology, 
Umversity of Chicago, mterview 
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buned alive,’ while in five others the widow was killed,’ 
whether willingly or unwillingly is not stated In most cases 
either of willmg or unwillmg suicide of the widow, other 
human sacrifices were made of slaves or attendants, and 
both widow and slave sacrifice attended usually only the 
deaths of pnncipal men of the tribe For the Ashanti it is 
also recorded that a man of low rank who marries into the 
royal family is required to kill himself at the death of his 
wife or upon the death of a male child ^ 

In South America only three records of suicide were un- 
covered One IS to the effect that the Yahgans of Tierra del 
Fuego do not commit suicide, '• and others that smcide of the 
personal type is found among the Araucaman® and Giuana 

'Unyorotnbe R G Vashiu, Seven Y ears tnlhe Soudan, -p 115 
Mundu, Abukaya, and Abaka tnbes W Junker, Travels tn Africa dur- 
ing 187S-78, p 296 

Bairo tnbe Sir Harry Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, II, 610 
Yoruba tnbe Samuel Johnson, History of the Yoruias, pp SS'S^ 

Zulus G M Theal, History and Ethnography of Africa South of the 
Zambesi, p 88 

= Awemba tnbe J H W Sheane, “Some Aspects of Awemba Rehgion 
and Superstitious Observances,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol XXXVI 

Ibo tnbe A G Leonard, The Lenver Niger and Its Tribes, p 162 
Aragga tnbe, Nigeria A J N Tremeame, “Notes on the Kagora and 
Other Nigerian Headhunters,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
XLII, 168 

Boloki J H Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, pp 103, 319-20 
Warua tnbe V L Cameron, Across Africa, p 333 
3 EUis, Tskt-speaktng People of the Gold Coast of West Africa, p 2S7 
* Westennarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, II, 229, 
from Bndge, South American Missionary Magazine, XIII, 211 

s Steinmetz, “Suicide among Pnmitive Peoples,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, VU (1894), 56, from Ochsemus, Chile, Land und Leute, p 119 
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Indians ' Bancroft records suicide of the same type for the 
Indians of the east coast of Central America “ 

Among North American Indians suicide seems quite 
generally found and is recorded for many tribes of the plains 
and the northwest coast^ by writers who knew the Indians 
m their early culture Only a few tribes m either North 
or South America practiced anything which approached the 
socially accepted and prescribed suicides, such as the suttee 
of the Pacific Islands and Africa or suicide for punishment 
Among the Natchez it was customary at the death of one 
of the members of certain famihes of the three highest social 
castes for the widow or widower and other chosen ones to 
commit suicide by permitting themselves to be strangled, 
all with a definite public ntual Among the Northern 
Kwakiutl, Sikanni, Carrier, and Tsimshian Indians a de- 
batable form of incipient suttee existed, whereby the widow 
was required to he upon or permit herself to be pushed into 
the funeral pyre of her dead husband The same custom 
applied to the widower among the Carrier Indians ^ Among 
some of the northwest-coast Indians slaves deemed it an 

^ W E Roth, “An Introductory Study of the Arts, Crafts, and Customs 
of the Guiana Indians,” jSlh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, p 560, W E Roth, “An Inquiry into the Animism and Folklore of 
the Guiana Indians,” ibid , jo/A Annual Report, p 227. 

H Bancroft, The Native Races, I, 744 
1 From several dozen different sources 

C Yarrow, “Study of the Mortuary Customs of the North Amencan 
Indians,” First Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp 187-89, 
John R Swanton, “Indian Tnbes of the Lower Mississippi Valley . ,” 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 43, pp 139 ff 

5 W C MacLeod, “Certam Mortuary Aspects of Northwest Coast Cul- 
ture,” American Anthropologist, XXVII, pp 122 ff. 
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honor to be killed at the burial of their masters, since their 
bodies were buried with those of their masters ^ 

The Aztecs used human sacrifices to the gods which 
sometimes attamed the character of voluntary sacrifices 
The young man killed each spring as an offermg to the god 
Tezcatlipoca was chosen to this office a year m advance of 
his death, and dunng the year impersonated the god and 
received homage from the people He chose his own hour 
of death and proudly stepped up to the death stone when 
his tune came “ The Aztecs also sacrificed attendants and, 
m the case of chiefs, wives at the time of bunal, but it is 
not clearly stated whether these were voluntary or genuine 
sacrifices ’ For the Mayas suicide of the personal type has 
been recorded for recent times, but human sacrifices were 
rare and there appears no record of sacrifices at the time of 
burial ^ For other Central Amencan tribes voluntary death 
of wives, attendants, slaves, and friends is reported ' Among 
the Incas when a chief died attendants and wives willingly 
met death to accompany the dead chief into the next world 

‘ A P Niblack, “The Coast Indians of Southern Alaska and Northern 
Bntish Columbia,” Report oftheUS Naiumal Museum (i88S), p 356 This 
report covers several tribes, including the Kwakiutl, Thngit, Tsimshian, and 
Haida, and it is not stated to which tribe the before-mentioned practice be- 
longed 

^ Bemardmo de Sahagun, Htstorsa General de las cosas de Nueva EspaAa, 

I, S6 

IT A 'ioyzi, Mexican Archeology, pp 104-3, Yarrow, , p 190 

< Thomas W F Gann, “The Maya Indians of Southern Yucatan and 
Northern British Honduras,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 64, 
P 35 1 Joyce, op cit 

5 Yarrow, “Study of the Mortuary Customs of the North Amencan 
Indians,” First Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p 190, 
quoting Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, III, 313 
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After the death of the last great Inca at the hands of the 
Spanish invaders his wives rushed into the Catholic funeral 
which was under way and cned out that such was not a fit 
burial for an Inca and demanded their right to die with him 
Turned out of the Catholic church, some of them committed 
suicide ' 

The Eskimos, in addition to a certain amount of suicide 
from personal motives, had well-recognized suicide of the 
sick and aged ' Their attitude toward this latter type of 
suicide is well illustrated m the story of a girl who explained 
to the missionary that she had given proof of her love for her 
neighbors “Once an old woman who was ill but could not 
die offered to pay me if I would lead her to the top of the 
steep cliff from which our people have always thrown them- 
selves when they are tired of livmg, but I, having ever loved 
my neighbors, led her thither without payment and cast her 
over the cliff 

A statement regarding the tnbes of northern Siberia 
completes the survey of smcide among preliterate people 
Suicide of the aged is recognized as legitimate among the 
people of the Aleutian Islands, the Yakuts, and the Chukchi, 
while the Votyaks sometimes kill themselves for revenge,"' 

' W H Prescott, History of the Conquest of Peru, II, 489, also iM , I, 

32-33 

“ Steinmetz, “Suicide among Pnnutive Peoples,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, VII (1894), 55, from Hall, Life with the Esquimaux, II, loi, 317, Franz 
Boas, “Central Eskimo,” Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, p 615, F Nansen, Eskimo Life, p 267 

> F Nansen, Eikimo Life, p 170 

* Sumner, “Yakuts,” Journal of Anthropological Institute, XXXI, 65, 
Steinmetz, op cit , p 54, Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, II, 231 , W Bogoras, “Chukchi of North Eastern Asia,” Ametr- 
can Anthropologist, III, 106. 
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believing that their ghosts will persecute the offender In 
these various places suicide from personal motives is also 
known 

The suicides found among preliterate people fall into two 
distinct groups Suicides for personal motives are reported 
from so many sources that it must be assumed that they 
occur in all except the most isolated groups with extremely 
simple cultures, such as the Andamans, the native Austra- 
lians, and some of the Micronesians The second type of 
suicide IS socially accepted and often socially enforced, such 
as the widow suicides As found among preliterate people 
this type includes the voluntary death of the widow, the 
voluntary death of attendants and followers upon the death 
of their leader, the voluntary death of the widower upon the 
death of his wife, suicide as punishment decreed by the 
group, suicide as a means of revenge upon an offending 
party, suicide of the aged or sick, and “runnmg amok ” 
Some of these forms seem to be almost local m their develop- 
ment. running amok is confined to certam parts of Malay- 
sia, suicide of the sick and aged, to the Arctic peoples, suiade 
for punishment and for revenge, to a certain section of east 
Africa In some cases these local developments are clearly 
related to some other feature of the soaal organization and 
conditions of life The relation of suicide of the sick and aged 
to the sparse food supply and highly developed communistic 
spirit of the Eskimos and the tribes of Northern Asia is 
clear Running amok is related to the Mohammedan faith, 
which prohibits self-murder but not the murder of others, 
especially if those others be of another faith The suicide is 
indeed indirect, since it comes from the hands of another in 
response to the senes of murders committed, but it appears 
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to be suicide none the less ' The suicide of widows is the 
most widespread form, being found in at least eight places 
in the Pacific Islands, seven parts of Afnca, and several parts 
of America Obviously suicide for personal motives and sui- 
cide as a social custom are very different acts and represent 
different phases of culture 

Suicide from personal motives — Suicide from personal 
motives IS very similar among prehterate people and civil- 
ized people In many cases the same situations call forth 
suicide among both prehterate and civilized people Quar- 
rels, ridicule, scolding or punishment, marriage of a girl to 
a man she disliked, commission of a crime, mjunes and ill- 
ness are all given as occasions for suicide m prehterate 
tnbes Suicide cases m Chicago for 1923 yielded the follow- 
ing external situations economic failure, extreme poverty, 
arrest, change of location, as removal from the country to 
the city, pain and illness, mtoxication, insanity, domestic 
difficulties, lovers’ quarrels, death of a loved one “ It is, of 
course, difficult to know whether the motives are the same 
In addition to these similar situations there are many dis- 
similar ones which are capable of causing suicide because of 

‘ Running amok as a form of msamty is demed by both Dr Gilmore 
Ellis, Journal of Menial Science, XXXIX, 331, and Professor Fay-Cooper 
Cole, of the University of Chicago Professor Cole states that in the Malay 
states and Dutch Indies if a man feels aggneved he starts out to kill people and 
continues untd he is himself killed This conduct has been standardized 
The Bntish and Dutch at first gave orders to kill anyone who ran amok, 
but the malady increased, there was glory in such a death When these men 
were taken alive, put m chams, and made to work on the road, the malady 
decreased among the others Professor Cole also states that a native Moham- 
medan of the South Phihppines sometimes takes a vow before the native local 
priest to kill so many Christians before he is himself killed He shaves his 
eyebrows and is called juramentado (having taken an oath) 

2 See chap xm 
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their particular meaning in the tribe where they occur 
Thus, among the Bukidnon m north-central Mindanao in 
the Philippines it is immoral for a man other than a woman’s 
husband to touch her little fingers, elbows, or heels In one 
instance a man in trying to make love to a woman durmg 
her husband’s absence touched her little fingers So great 
was her shame that she committed suicide by driving a 
bamboo spike through her neck ' This occurrence, which 
would have had no significance to a civilized European or 
American, was of immense importance in the group where 
it occurred 

So far as suicides from personal motives are concerned, 
the great difference between preliterate and civilized groups 
lies m the number of suicides While there is no objective 
proof of the number of suicides occurring among prehterates, 
the general assumption of anthropologists is that relatively 
few occur there, and no evidence to the contrary can be 
found 

One, perhaps the minor, deterrent to suicide among pre- 
hterates lies m certain adverse attitudes toward suicide held 
by many of these groups Suicide is not, apparently, re- 
garded as sinful or evil, but as non-understandable Witch- 
craft is believed to cause suicide m certain parts of Africa 
In numerous places in both Africa and the Pacific Islands 
and among some tnbes of India a person who commits sui- 
cide IS not buried in the same place nor m the same manner 
as other people, while among certain North American Indian 
tribes the life after death of the suicide is thought to differ 
from that of the person who dies a normal death These dis- 
criminations are not in the nature of a punishment, how- 
ever, for often the suicide simply shares the fate of anyone 

■ Professor Fay- Cooper Cole, interview, from his personal knowledge 
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killed by violence, and sometimes of mothers who die in 
childbirth Suicide is not imderstood, it is mysterious and 
perhaps imclean Nevertheless this attitude must act as a 
deterrent to the extent at least of prohibiting mdiscriminate 
suicide from becoming approved by the group ' 

The second reason that suicide tends not to occur among 
preliterate people is that few occasions for it arise In the 
relation of the individual to social organization, the undis- 
turbed preliterate village is almost the antithesis of the mod- 
em city The opportunities for personal disorganization 
among preliterates are few There is, for one thing, in each 
group a relative homogeneity of culture Children grow up 
with one set of standards which they accept completely and 
implicitly, they follow evenly along the routinized ways of 
life that are traditional The chief mterests of life are usually 
cared for quite adequately Mamage is provided for, food 
is obtained by the group and divided among all, children are 
either accepted as a part of nature or mfanticide is approved 
In short, there tends to be a prescribed way for doing every- 
thmg and there is httle occasion for the individual to find 
himself either confused by a multiplicity of choices or lonely, 
himgry, or unappreciated 

Obviously, the situations previously listed as occasions 
for suicide among preliterates are those in which the social 
organization fails m some way to provide for the mdividual 
The best efforts of the shamans and medicine men cannot 
always cure illness, the offended and disgruntled person is 
often left to recover as best he can from his injured feelings 
The l inkin g of suicide to soaal disorganization is further 
shown in times when semi-epideimcs of disease occurred 

' Data from sources already quoted m this chapter Also see Bibhog- 
rapby for additional sources for information on prehterates 
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among the Amencan Indians A traveler among the Man- 
dans and neighboring tribes almost a hundred years ago 
wrote of the conditions following a smallpox plague. 

Very few of those who were attacked recovered their health, but 
when they saw all their relations buned, and the pestilence still raging 
with unabated fury among the remamder of their countrymen, hfe 
became a burden to them, and they put an end to their wretched 
existence, either with their knives and muskets, or by precipitatmg 
themselves from the summit of the rock near their settlement The 
praine all around is a vast field of death, covered with unbuned 
corpses, and spreadmg, for miles, pestilence and infection ' 

A Similar occurrence is related in the calendar history of 
the Kiowa Indians 

The next notable event in Kiowa history is the cholera epidemic 
of 1840 It was brought from the east by California emigrants and 
ravaged all the tnbes of the plams The Kiowa remember it as the 
most terrible expenence in their history, far exceedmg m fatality the 
smallpox of nine years before Hundreds died and many committed 
suicide m their despair ’ 

In the before-mentioned times the social organization 
broke down because of the intrusion of an outside factor 
which could not be controlled Such occurrences differ from 
the single instances of suicide only in magnitude and because 
a number of people feel their mabihty to adjust to the situa- 
tion and seek release in suicide ^ 

Inslituhonahzed suicide — ^The socially enforced suicides 
of the prehterates, such as the voluntary death of the wife 

' R G Thwaites, editor. Early Western Travels, XXII, Part I of Maxi- 
milian, Prince of Wicd’s Travels in the Interior of North America, j8j3-j4, 
PP 34-35 

“ James Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” i^th Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p 173 

3 See chap u, p 21, for similar occurrences m Europe durmg the Middle 
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at the funeral of her husband, are best discussed in relation 
to similar customs found in the Orient and m the historical 
records of Europe 

To these suicides the term “institutional” has been ap- 
plied While not all suicides which occur at the command of 
the group, especially among preliterates, have reached the 
stage of complete institutionalization, they have certain 
characteristics of institutions, and if developed along logical 
Imes would become completely institutionalized Complete- 
ly institutionalized suicides have group approval and usually 
participation of the group in the commission of the suicide, 
the suicide is performed in a certam manner and usually 
with a definite ntual, and it is related to some concept or 
attitude of a traditional group character 

India, Chma, and Japan have had the most highly de- 
veloped forms of institutional suicide Suttee, the sacrifice of 
the widow on the funeral pyre of her husband, was a religious 
rite in India which was forcibly stopped by the British m 
1828 In China institutionalized smcides included suicide 
for revenge, an event so well recognized that legal provision 
was made for the punishment of anyone who by nagging 
or mistreatment caused another to commit suicide,' suicide 
as punishment, smcide of attendants at the death of their 
lord, or of statesmen at the death of the emperor, suicide 
following military or political defeat (approaches institu- 
tionalization), suicide of widows In Japan institutionalized 
suicides mcluded junshi, or suicide of attendants and follow- 
ers when their lord died, hara-kiri or seppuku, to avoid 
capture after military defeat, seppuku for punishment, while 
other types, especially smcide as a protest against some 

' Ernest Alabaster, Notes and CommetUartes on Chinese Crtmtnal Law, 
PP 304-7. 315-18 
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wrong, and the double suicide of lovers, approached institu- 
tionalization ' 

The institutionalized suicides no longer exist in the east 
except perhaps for sporadic occurrences They belong to the 
days when eastern culture was isolated, homogeneous, un- 
impaired by contacts with the dissimilar traditions and cus- 
toms of the West The ceremonial suicides of the East have 
become a part of history, fortimately of a history preserved 
in tangible form and hence capable of reconstruction 

Europe has only a small part in the history of institu- 
tionalized suicides The only form which seemed at aU wide- 
spread was suttee, or widow sacrifice, found in ancient times 
among the Danish northmen, the Scandinavians, the Slavo- 
nians, and the Greeks Scythia and Thrace before the Chns- 
tian era also practiced widow sacnfice, whether always of 
the voluntary kind is not certain ’ 

‘ For matenal on suicide in India, see Cyclopedia of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia, Vol II, A Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Siva 
Essay on Status of Indian Women, J G Frazer, “Sati,” Encyclopedia of Re- 
hi'ion and Ethics, XI, 207, E W Hopkins, Religions of India, A A Mac- 
HoncJl, “Vedic Religion,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, XII, 601-18, 
J T \\ heeler. The History of India 

For matenal on suicide in China, see J D Ball, Things Chinese or 
Notes Connected unth China, J H Gray, China, Wm Gowland, “The Bunal 
Mounds and Dolmens of the Early Emperors of Japan,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, XXX.Vll, 10, J J MaXignon, Superstition, Crime 
et Misire en Chine 

For matenal on suicide m Japan, see Tasuku Harada, “Suicide,” En- 
cyclopedia of Rdtgion and Ethics, XII, pp 35-37, W E Gnffis, The 
Mikado’s Empire, James Murdoch, A History of Japan, from the Origins to 
the Arrival of the Portuguese in 1542 A D , 1 , I O Nitobe, Buskidi, the Soul 
of Japan, Hisho Saito, A History of Japan 

^ See Otto Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p 390, 
Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, I, 473 £E , 
Cyclopedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, II, 781, H Schetehg, 
Traces of the Custom of Suttee in Norway during the Viking Age, reviewed m 
L’Anthropologie, XXI (1910), 559, Wheeler, History of India, pp 69-70 
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When institutionalized suiades are considered over a 
long penod of time and a world-wide spread of people it be- 
comes apparent that only one type is or has been at all 
co mm on the suicide or voluntary sacrifice of widows at the 
funeral of their husbands Such suicides were probably 
rather common at one time m Europe, they reached a high 
development in India and China, and probably spread from 
there into the islands of the Pacific Widow sacrifice is found 
also throughout the central portion of Negro Africa and was 
practiced in the most aristocratically developed tribes of 
Amencan Indians While it is not possible to assert that 
this wide range of a custom similar m meaning and often 
m execution spread from a single point of origin, it is possible 
to trace historically diffusion in certain places and also to 
pomt out certain relations between the custom of suttee, 
human sacnfices, and social organization which seem general 
for all groups where widow suttee is practiced as a group 
custom 

1 The areas where widow suicide is found are also the 
areas of human sacrifice In the Orient the sacrifices are a 
matter of history and are often recorded as accompanying 
the widow smcide Among the preliterates, the sacrifices 
were noted in conjunction with the suicides by early white 
observers Moreover, m few parts of the world was human 
sacrifice found except m the groups which also had suttee 
Human sacrifice and suttee went hand in hand 

2 Widow suicide is found in groups with some social 
caste system and usually attended the death of only certain 
high castes This fact was true both of prehterates and 
m the Orient In America the only Indian groups having 
highly developed social castes were the Natchez, the Aztecs, 
and the Incas, and suttee was confined to two of these 
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groups In all cases only certain men of high rank were 
honored by havmg their wives commit suicide at their 
deaths 

3 The suicide of widows is often accompanied by the 
suicide of attendants and followers of the dead man This 
procedure was true of all groups, either historically or in 
recent times 

As for the meaning of suttee in the groups where it is 
practiced, a fairly general statement can be made In 
Europe, and apparently in the first penod of its use in India, 
it was associated with the provision of other possessions for 
the use of the dead man m his future life Schrader says in 
this connection 

The closest connection, in my opmion, subsists between the 
house-master’s unrestncted nght of property m his wife and the awful 
doom which m Indo-European antiquity awaited the surviving wife, 
the widow It IS no longer possible to doubt that ancient Indo- 

Germamc custom ordained that the wife should die with her husband 
This custom has its ongm in part m the wish to provide the deceased 
in his grave with everything which was dear to hun m life, and partly 
was designed to make the life of the house-father safe on all sides 
and to render him an object of perpetual care and anxiety to 
his family 

In Scythia the sacrifice of the wife or concubine was ac- 
companied by that of the master’s cupbearer, cook, groom, 
waiting-man, messenger, and favorite horses 

In India there was survival of an earher custom of bury- 
ing the man’s weapons with him, as well as his wife 

In Africa the sacrifice of the widow is frequently accom- 
panied by that of slaves, and personal property is often 
placed in the grave 

Thus m the early European and Indian custom as well 

' Prehstortc Anttqmhes of the Aryan People, p 390 
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as with the recent Afncan custom, suttee was part of a larger 
custom which mvolved the sacrifice of personal servants as 
well as of the wife, and the provision of personal property 
This custom is usually interpreted to mean that provision 
was being made for the master m future life 

In general the different types of ceremonial suicide tend 
to cluster, perhaps because one form has developed from 
another or from the same situation which nourished the first 
Thus the suicide of wndows and of attendants seems to origi- 
nate m the same impulse or tradition 

Social factors making inshiuiionaltzed suicide possible — 
Institutionalized suicides imply first a scale of values which 
places the life of the individual lower than certain other 
values In the case of widow suicide the life of the widow has 
value only in relation to the life of her husband, and for the 
comfort she can bring him In the case of suicide to avoid 
mihtary defeat m Japan, honor lay in dying a free man 
rather than in living a captured one Among the Arctic 
peoples the welfare of the tribe takes precedence over the 
lives of aged and helpless members of the tribe Such scales 
of values are held by the entire group and are a part of the 
group tradition, but they are accepted implicitly by each 
member to such a degree that individuals willingly give up 
their lives to support and maintain these values 

For this complete acceptance of group values a well- 
mtegrated and functionmg social organization is necessary 
It seems almost a paradox to assert, as was done m a previ- 
ous section, that suicides from personal motives do not exist 
among preliterates because of the complete control of the 
group over the individual, and that institutional suicides 
do exist because of this same complete social control But 
both statements imply that the group is paramount and that 
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while the group remains isolated from adverse and disruptive 
influences the individual fits his life to the group dictates 
If group custom provides that he shall live an uneventful 
life until he dies from old age or disease, he so lives But if 
the group customs provide that upon a certain occasion he 
shall kill himself, he complies and kills himself more or less 
as a matter of course From the pomt of view of the group, 
institutional suicide is a means of canng for a social crisis, 
just as marriage, war, hunting, and the like are group meth- 
ods of providing for group needs When, among the Arctic 
circle peoples, the individual becomes a burden to the group, 
it IS his social duty to ehmmate himself When, in China, 
Japan, and certain parts of Africa, a man had by some mis- 
deed threatened the order of society, it was his social duty 
to eliminate himself When a man, particularly a man of 
importance, died, it was the duty of his wife and his follow- 
ers to die also and provide for him m the hereafter as they 
had provided for him on earth 

Institutionalized suicide is disrupted when groups of dis- 
similar traditions meet and contradictory ideals of hfe be- 
come disseminated China, Japan, and India no longer have 
mstitutional suicides Their days of isolation and complete 
submission of the individual to one set of group customs 
and ideals are gone Social control has been weakened and 
individual interests have arisen and take precedence over 
social values Individualism has developed In Europe when 
individualism developed dunng the Renaissance the old 
group attitude that suicide was a sin gradually was lost 
In the Onent individualism has meant the disintegration of 
the group-demanded mstitutional suiade In both cases the 
group control was lost and the individual was left free He 
might commit smcide if he chose, but whether he did it or 
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restrained himself, he was not acting wholly in response to 
group or community dictates 

The preliterate situation shows the effect of a simple, 
homogeneous social organization on personality There is 
little disorganization and hence a small amount of personal 
suicide 



CHAPTER V 

SUICIDE IN AMERICA’S SECOND CITY: 

A STUDY OF URBAN CONDITIONS 
Chicago, a^^normal"' city — ^While descriptive and statistical 
studies covering wide areas and long reaches of time have 
value m giving perspective, trends, and some hint of far- 
reaching factors, there is need also for detailed case studies 
of suicide in specific localities This chapter presents one 
such case study, of Chicago, a typical American metropoli- 
tan center. 

With regard to suicide, Chicago is “normal,” as cities go, 
m fact, m some respects it is almost “subnormal ” When 
compared with the remamder of the state, Chicago has a 
higher rate than either the smaller cities or the small towns 
and open country. 

TABLE XI* 

SOICTDES PER 100,000 INHABITANTS TOR 

Chicago and Ilixnois, 1919-21 
Chicago . 15 3 

Cities of 10,000-100,000 14 I 

Towns of less than 10,000 and rural sections ii 7 

♦Taken from Table IX 

The Chicago rate does not, however, soar far above the rate 
for the rest of the state Compared with all the cities of 
100,000 or above m the registration area, Chicago has a 
medium rate The lowest rate of cities in this group was 
held in 1922 by Cambridge, Massachusetts, which had 6 3 
suicides per 100,000, the highest rates, by Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, which had 30.7 eind 30.6 smddes, respective- 
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ly, per 100,000 per year Chicago in 1922 had a rate slightly 
higher than New York but below that of Philadelphia 
Chicagoans commit suicide with greater frequency in 
May and December, which is m accord with conditions else- 
where ' 

Approximately three times as many men as women regu- 
larly commit suicide in Chicago, although there are approxi- 
mately as many women as men living in the city This rela- 
tionship has been found to be common to America and 
Europe 

With reference to age, the rate increases steadily with 
the advance of years For some individual years there is a 
decrease in the age group of eighty years and over, but the 
average for ten years shows a contmued increase in rate 
with increased age ’ 

In Chicago, as elsewhere, marnage and family life tend 
to lower the suicide rate, while the divorced rank higher 
than the widowed, who in turn rank higher than unmarried 
people ■* 

National and racial groups show approximately the same 
relation found for other cities m the United States ^ Native- 
born whites m 1919-21 had a rate of 9 47 suicides per 100,- 
000, while the foreign born overtopped them with a rate of 
28 8 suicides per 100,000, and the Negroes fell below with a 
rate of 7 7 suicides per 100,000 

With regard to specific immigrant groups the Central 
European countries rank high Austria with a rate of 56 9 
suicides per 100,000, Denmark with 48 i, Hungary with 
47 3, Germany with 43 4, and Czechoslovakia with a rate 
' See pp 268 f 

“Seepp 306 ff <Seepp 317 ff, especially 320 

sSeepp 310 £f ‘Seep 34 
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of 42 o The Irish, Poles, Italians, Russians, Greeks, and 
English rank lowest of the immigrant groups in Chicago 
This division corresponds in general with the ranking of 

TABLE XII 


SuiaDES BY Sex, Chicago, 1915-25* 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1915 

616 

473 

143 


533 

398 

135 

1917 

474 



1918 

444 

328 

ii6 

I9IQ 

41 5 

29s 


1920 

36s 

253 



450 

345 

114 

1922 

308 

275 

123 

1923 

389 

281 

108 

1924 

443 

328 

IIS 

1925 

430 

327 

103 


» From the Chicago Department of Health 


TABLE Xm 


SinaDES PER 100,000 PoPtTLATlON IN Each Aoe 
Group, Cihcago, 1915-24* 
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TABLE XTV 

Chicago Suicides by NAxivirY, 1919-5 
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nationalities found in the United States, as well as with the 
ranking for the European nationalities 

So far as data are available on suicide among classes and 
groups of the population, Chicago has no peculiarities with 
reference to its suicide rate 

Communities in the suicide belt '■ — Chicago has four sui- 
cidal areas the “Loop” or central business district and its 
periphery of cheap hotels for men and sooty flats over stores 
(No r on Map II) , the Lower North Side, particularly the 
central part of this district, which includes a shifting popula- 
tion of unattached men and an equally shifting population 
of young men and women m the rooming-house area (No 64 
on the map) , the Near South Side Imkmg the Loop on the 
north with the Negro area to the south and havmg one- 
fourth of its population Negro (No 2 on the map) , and the 
West Madison area, with its womanless street of flophouses, 
missions, cheap restaurants, and hundreds of men who drift 
m aimless, bleary-eyed abandon (No 40 on the map) 

For purposes of statistical and community studies the 
city of Chicago has been divided into seventy-two areas “ 
While the statistical districts used in the census enumeration 

' The basis of this discussion is Map II Before making this map all 
residences of suicides occurnng m the three years 1919-21 in Chicago as 
given m the coroner’s records were plotted on a map The comraumties 
as defined by the Sociology Department of the University of Chicago were 
marked on this map, the number of suicides m each community counted, and 
this number divided by three to obtain the yearly average The rate of sm- 
cide for each commumty was then figured on the basis of population figures 
computed by the Sociology Department from data ob tamed from the census 
office A second map (II) was then constructed showing by cross-hatching 
the suicide rate m each commumty Transient smcides in hotels and hospi- 
tals were omrmtted 

“ For the purpose of this study finer divisions were made m a few cases 
than are used on the regulation commumty map of the Sociology Department 
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have in part determined the boundaries of these areas, these 
small statistical districts have been combined in such a way 
that significant units are outlined Usually the communities 
have natural boundaries, such as boulevards, railroads, 
street-car tracks, the nver, or parks, which act as barriers 
to communication In areas so bounded the people tend to 
be thrown together and to develop a feeling of loyalty for 
their particular community and, m well-integrated parts of 
the city, community consciousness and a definite social 
organization for their own control Often these communities 
have as their nucleus some small town which Chicago has 
engulfed m its growth, and the names of these towns stiU 
cling Ravenswood on the North Side, Hyde Park and 
Woodlawn on the South Side are examples In some of the 
large communities there are distmct subsections with defi- 
nite and describable characteristics In some cases such 
communities have been subdivided for this study and the 
variation in rates shown This was done for the community 
known as the Near West Side, which was divided into sub- 
communities Nos 40, 41, and 49 on the map In the text 
similar detailed analysis is given for Uptown (70), Lakeview 
(66), and the Lower North Side (64)— -all communities m 
which it was known that the neighborhoods diSered in 
nationality and interests, forming distinct little communi- 
ties No doubt other large communities might also be so 
subdivided 

Of these seventy-two communities as shown on the map, 
all but nine had m 1919-21 an average annual rate of suicide 
of less than 20 per 100,000, while all but thirteen had a rate 
less than the rate for the city as a whole The sixty-three 
communities with a rate of less than 20 suicides per 100,000 
per year comprise approximately eight-nmths of the area of 
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Chicago and include approximately 2,330,000 people, or 
eight-ninths of the population of the city For only a minor- 
ity of people, congregated m a small portion of the total 
area, does the suicide rate reach proportions sufficiently 
large to excite mterest Four of the nine high-rate communi- 
ties have rates only slightly above the rates of the large 
number of low-rate areas, rangmg from 20 to 24 suicides per 

100,000 population per year These communities are Up- 
town (70), North Albany (60), Oakland (13), and Lincoln 
(65) A glance at the statistical table will show that up to 
the rate of 24 suicides per roo,ooo the variations in rates 
are very small The rate next higher to 24 suicides per 100,- 
000 is 35, a jump of ii suicides per roo,ooo, held by the 
Lower North Side (64), which is followed by a rate of 40 
suicides for the West Madison Street district (40), 59 siu- 
cides for the Near South Side (2), and the extremely high 
rate of 87 suicides per 100,000 people for the Loop (i) 

When the community known as Uptown (70) is divided 
in order to isolate the white-light area of Wilson Avenue, the 
north half of the district has a rate of but 14 suicides per 
100,000, while the gay Wilson Avenue section has a rate of 
25 suicides per 100,000 

The Lower North Side (64), when divided in east and 
west halves, shows two distinct rates Little Sicdy, the west- 
ern area, almost solidly Italian, has a rate of 27 suicides per 

100,000 while the east section has a rate of 37 smcides per 

100,000 

In addition to these distmctly suicidal areas, which have 
rates far m excess of the majority of the commumties, inter- 
est attaches also to the non-suicidal communities For the 
five years 1919 through 1923, Jefferson Park, Norwood Park, 
and Edison Park (61, 62, 63), with a combmed population 
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of 9,917, had no suicides Had these communities had the 
suicide rate of the city as a whole (15 2 per 100,000) they 
would have had 7 5 suicides durmg these five years Clear- 
mg-Garfield Ridge (23) also had no suicides for five years 
With a population of 3,760 it should have had four suicides 
durmg these five years to equal the rate for the city as a 
whole Chesterfield (26) with a population of 6,946, had no 
suicides m the same five years, five suicides during this 
period would have given it the rate for the city South Shore 
(18), although it had only one suicide in 19 19-21, had 3 in 
1922 and 2 m 1923, these would, however, give a rate of only 


TABLE XVI A 



3 suicides per 100,000 per year for the five-year period 
Twenty -five suicides would have been necessary to brmg 
the rate up to the general rate for the city 

Of peculiar mterest are communities 49 and 3, both 
Negro areas Fully 73 per cent of the population of Douglas 
(3), the larger of the two, is Negro The Negroes of Chicago 
tend to become segregated mto compact colored areas, hence 
the suicide rates for these communities show the tendency 
for Negro rates m general to be below the white rates This 
tendency is further demonstrated by computing the rates 
for whites and Negroes separately for the community of 
Douglas The annual rate for native-born whites in this 
community for 1919-21 was 30 per 100,000, for foreign born, 
43 , while for the Negroes it was only 9 

Except m a few instances the commumty rates for sm- 
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cide do not show the national groupings with any clearness, 
although the statistical tables show that the foreign bom 
as a group have in each community higher rates than the 
native bom in the same community The failure of the total 
rates, and hence of the map, to show nationality groupings 
is perhaps due in part to the fact that the national groups 
with high suicide rates (Germans, Swedes, and Danes es- 
pecially) are scattered over the aty and cannot be isolated 
mto communities, while others, such as the Hungarians, are 
gathered here and there mto neighborhoods too small to be 
treated as separate units Some of the most concentrated 
groups of foreign bom are those with low suicide rates The 
Poles, who live m the east half of Logan Square (51) and 
East Humboldt (50), m the west half of the Lower West Side 
(42) and the east half of South Lawndale (43) and in the 
communities south of the river, have a rate of only 1 1 3 
suicides per 100,000 for the city This rate is lower than that 
for the city as a whole The Russians and Italians, many 
of whom live m the Near West Side (41) have rates of 19 3 
and 15 8 per 100,000 for the city The Czechoslovakians, a 
group with high suicide rates, are interspersed among the 
low-rate Poles and Russians And m all communities the 
children of these immigrants, who make up a large propor- 
tion of the population, have suicide rates far below those 
of their parents It is because of this complex intermixture 
of the population that the community rates as figured on 
the total population do not clearly demonstrate what the 
classified rates show, namely, that the rate for the foreign- 
bom is almost treble that for the native-born whites 

The foreign communities, mstead of comcidmg with the 
areas of high suiade rates, surround these areas, which are 
for the most part made up of native-born whites 
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Since the foreign bom, m spite of their high rate, do 
not account for the high suicide rates of communities 2, 40, 
and 64 and for the white rate m 3, other factors must be 
sought In the first place these four areas are adult areas, 
their population is chiefly of the age groups which commit 
suicide most frequently 

Moreover, the males predominate m all four groups and 
to a degree not found elsewhere in the city In the Loop 
(i), 78 per cent of the population is male, in the Near South 
Side (2), 58 per cent, in the West Madison district (40), 57 
per cent , and on the Lower North Side, 55 per cent — a per- 
centage which would be much higher for the American sec- 
tion considered alone In no other community is the propor- 
tion of men so high as in these The predominance of men 
m the suicidal communities contributes somewhat to the 
rate of the community as a whole But it is by no means en- 
tirely responsible, for the statistical table (XVI) clearly indi- 
cates that in these communities the rates for women as well 
as for men tend to be higher than m other communities 

The result from considenng the population classes m 
these communities of high suicide rates is mainly negative 
immigrant groups, male predommance, adult groups, al- 
though known to contribute to high rates, do not seem to 
account for the high rates in these communities 

A second and more fruitful line of approach is through 
characteristic activities found in these areas m which suicide 
rates are high To the five mam areas already mentioned 
should be added Oakland (13) on the edge of the Negro area, 
and the Wilson Avenue district in the south half of Uptown 
(70) The attempt to find associated activities was for the 
most part by trial and error and consisted m examination of 
many maps on file m the research rooms of the Sociology 
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Department of the University of Chicago and comparison 
of these maps with the suicide map 

The lodging-house areas — There were in 1923, 5,152 lodg- 
ing-houses m Chicago listed with the Illmois Department of 
Public Health" Of these houses, 1,817, adequate to the 
needs of 29,344 guests, were on the South Side, and all but 
a very few were m communities 2, 3, 10, and 13, 1,452 were 
on the West Side, chiefly in community 40, and 1,883 were 
on the North Side, especially in community 64, with a lessen- 
mg number extendmg up into the east half of communities 
65 and 66 and the southern part of 70 A map spotted with 
black dots, one dot for each rooming-house, is completely 
black m three tongues extendmg outward from the loop, but 
has only a bare scattering of dots for any other part of the 
city The Loop (i), while it has comparatively few lodgmg- 
houses, has numerous hotels (See Map VI ) 

A detailed study of the Lower North Side" revealed the 
followmg pertment facts about the rooming-house area m 
that community It is concentrated between the thin line of 
wealthy residences along the lake front and the crowded 
family life of Little Sicily to the west In this one area alone 
there are 1,139 rooming- and lodging-houses, with 23,007 
people livmg in furnished rooms A study of ninety blocks 
in the better rooming-house area disclosed that 71 per cent 
of all the houses in this district kept roomers, 52 per cent of 
these roomers were smgle men, 10 per cent were smgle 
women , and 38 per cent passed as married couples There are 
few children and few old people m the community In the 

■ From map in research rooms of Sociology Department, Umversity of 
Chicago 

“ See H W Zorbaugh, “The Dweller in Furmshed Rooms An Urban 
Type,” American Journal of Sociology, Papers and Proceedings of the toth 
Annual Meeting, XXXII, No i. Part If (1926), 83 
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section east of Clark Street the young men and women are 
either clerical workers in the loop, or students in the North 
Side music schools, or more-or-less earnest followers of some 
profession m or bordering on the arts 

Lodging-house people are a restless, moving throng The 
population on the Lower North Side has a complete turn- 
over every four months, and about half of the rooming- 
house keepers themselves move every six months 

Clark Street north of the river and south of Chicago 
Avenue is a part of the area of homeless men which has its 
other centers on South Clark and West Madison streets 
The West Madison Street area has many transient men 
looking for jobs in the many employment bureaus located 
in that neighborhood They are here today, gone tomorrow, 
restless, yet aimless m their seeking * 

Another portion of the lodging-house area, in the south- 
ern part of the Loop (i), is also the home of unattached 
men, this time of men who work at petty j'obs about the 
city and earn barely enough to live on There are more 
women in this area than on West Madison, and no employ- 
ment bureaus The Pacific Garden Mission on South State 
typically has a third to a half of its audience women, and 
there are many men and women who are regular attendants 
South of Roosevelt Road [the southern boundary of the 
Loop (i)] the lodging-house area continues Unfortunately 
no special study has been made of the lodging-house popula- 
tion m these further areas, but the more even division of 
the sexes in these communities suggests a more mixed lodg- 
mg-house group 

Although there seem to be great differences in the per- 
sonnel of these communities of lodgmg-house people, there 
* See Nels Anderson, The Hobo. 
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are also certain general characteristics, both in the classes 
of people who live in these areas and in the type of life they 
live For the most part they are either not married or at 
least are not livmg with husband or wife, and they are un- 
encumbered with children Men and women, even when 
mamed, often both work, which again prevents a home and 
family life m the old-fashioned sense of the words There is 
in the rooming-house areas then a striking lack of the 
mtimate type of group hfe which is considered by some 
sociologists the most fundamental both for the control of 
the individual and for the establishment of conventional 
norms of conduct, and for the satisfaction of mterests and 
wishes 

Unincorporated mto family groups, the lodging-house 
people are also without neighborhood life People living in 
the same house scarcely come to know each other, due to 
the rapidity with which roomers move in and out, and also 
to the lack of opportunity for contacts The old-time board- 
mg-house with a common parlor and front porch and meals 
served m one large dining-room is gone Chicago roomers in 
these areas usually see theu: fellow-roomers only in passing 
in the halls or on the stairway, if they see them at all This 
condition means that the lodgmg-house has no standards 
and no traditions The contrast to this comes in certain 
other institutions, such as social settlements or fraternity 
houses or college dormitories, where family life is also for 
the most part lackmg, but where there are common meeting- 
places, wide mterests which unite the mdividuals mto effort 
for a common purpose, long-continued residence, and the 
gradual mcorporation of newcomers into the group Under 
such conditions traditions are established which control the 
newcomer, causing him to conform to the customs of the 
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place Moreover, he is made to feel a member of the group, 
his wishes and needs are considered, and provision is made 
for them In lodgmg-houses the people are detached, un- 
controlled by the opmions of their neighbors, and often very 
lonely 

Lodging-house life is quite naturally not conducive to 
neighborhood or community consciousness, and m this wider 
group there is m a lodging-house area little imammity of 
opmion or effort 

Divorce areas {see Map HI) — Divorces are an indication 
both of the breakdown of organized family life in the families 
in which they occur and also of the attitude that the family 
relationship is impermanent and subject to the wishes of the 
married couple themselves rather than to any ideal of social 
stability mamtained through family life Rates for Chicago 
communities show that m 1919 there were three small areas 
of high divorce rates, the Loop (i), the Wilson Avenue 
area m the Uptown community (70), and Oakland (13) 
An area of slightly less high rate includes the Lower North 
Side (64), the communities just west of the river, and a 
rather large area to the south For the great number of 
other communities in Chicago the rate is relatively low ' 

The high rate in these particular areas is all the more 
remarkable because of the dearth of famdy life m them 
Where there has been no marriage there can be no divorce 
Apparently the areas where family life thrives — the non- 
rooming-house areas — are also the areas m which there is 
stability, adjustment, and continumce of families In the 
lodging-house areas the families which have been established 
tend to disintegrate, no doubt m part at least due to the 
individualism engendered by the non-group life and the m- 

' E R Mowier, Family Dtsorgantzahon, chap v 
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ability or unwillingness to sacrifice personal aspirations for 
the sake of family ideals 

Pawnshops (see Map VI) — It is not without significance 
that forty-four of the fifty-four pawnshops listed m the 
classified telephone directory for January, 1925, are within 
the areas of high suicide rates Nme of these shops are on 
or near North Clark Street between the river and Chicago 
Avenue — within the limits of the Lower North Side (64) and 
m one part of the rooming-house area Nine more are near 
the intersection of Halsted and Madison, in the heart of the 
West Madison Street area (40) Seven are on or near South 
Clark between 300 and 800 south, while nine more are a 
little farther north but on or near Clark Street. The fourth 
pawnshop center hes near State and Thirty-fourth streets, 
where ten pawnships are a part of the life of the community 
of Douglas (3) The other ten pawnshops listed in the tele- 
phone directory are scattered here and there and do not form 
centers, although there are many other busmess sections 
throughout the city 

The concentrating of one particular type of institution 
or industry into definite centers indicates that in those com- 
munities where the concentration occurs there is need for a 
definite kind of service 

For the most part these pawnshops are small, one-room 
establishments with three dingy balls above the door, often 
with old clothing hanging outside, and with the wmdows 
filled with such small articles as knives, watches, rings, 
banjos, and pins of various kmds These petty articles, as 
well as the mere existence of the pawnshops, are an indica- 
tion of the economic status of the people of the community 
A hand-to-mouth existence and the possession of very httle 
personal property are distinctive 
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Murders {see map IV) — k map shewing the rate of 
murder in the various communities of Chicago makes clear 
that certam sections of Chicago are almost free of murders, 
while in other parts the rate is very high " Murders, as well 
as smcides, occur most frequently, m proportion to the popu- 
lation, m the Loop (i) The Lower North Side (64), the 
West Madison area (40), the Near South Side (2), Douglas 
(3), and Archer Heights (7), also have high rates Here 
the correspondence between suicide and murders stops For 
the other communities having high murder rates are certam 
of the immigrant communities south of the south branch of 
the nver, in which the suicide rate is not high The partial 
coincidence is, however, significant, for it indicates that m 
certam commimities not only suicide, but other aberrant 
forms of behavior occur, and hence that these communities 
have those characteristics of mores and social organization 
which permit such behavior 

Other indications of personal disorganization {see Maps V 
and VI) — The phenomena just considered may be thought 
of as symptoms of lesions in the social organization and 
hence of weakness m the social control of the community 
They are symptoms of social disorganization which often 
has Its counterpart in the personal disorganization of the 
mdividuals m the community Various overt types of ac- 
tivity are mdexes of the degree of personal disorganization 
and even demorahzation m a community It has been pos- 
sible, from studies made by other mvestigators, to localize 
certain of these types of conduct 

When deaths due to alcoholism m 1923-25 were spotted 

' Based on map and computations made by P P Diefenderfer, Um- 
versity of Chicago The basis is 533 cases of murder (not homicides) occur- 
nng m Chicago from July, 1918, to June, 1921. 
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on a map of Chicago’ and the rates for each community 
figured, a starthng coincidence in locus of high suicide rates 
and high alcoholic death-rates appeared The Loop (i) had 
57 2 deaths from alcoholism per 100,000 population, the 
West Madison Street area (40) stood next, with 47 8 deaths, 
then came the Near South Side (2), with 28 7 deaths, fol- 
lowed by the Lower North Side (64), with 125 deaths per 
100,000 The next highest was the Lower West Side (42), 
with III deaths from alcoholism per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion, after which came the other communities, many with 
few or no deaths from alcoholism dunng these two years 

The use of drugs as well as of alcoholic dnnks is both a 
habit and a means of escaping from the rigors and disap- 
pointments of waking hours There are three “dope centers” 
m Chicago, places where in the night dope peddlers and crav- 
ing customers meet and exchange morphine or cocaine for 
money These three centers are, first. North Clark Street 
between the river and Chicago Avenue m the Lower North 
Side (64) , and the exact locale of one pawnshop center , sec- 
ond, South State and Thirty-first and Wabash or State and 
Twenty-sixth, near another pawnshop center, in Douglas (3) 
and the Near South Side (2), and third, along Halsted Street 
at Madison and Harrison, a third pawnshop center, m the 
West Madison district ’ 

Yet a third type of activity denoting demoralization may 
be located houses, hotels, and cabarets catermg to those in 

‘ The spot map, from which the rate map used here was made, is on 
file m the Sociology Department of the University of Chicago It was con- 
structed by L V Greever and Daniel Russell on the basis of records in the 
coroner’s office of Cook County 

’Leonard Chne, Chicago Daily News (March 6, 1926), quoting L J 
Ulmer, head of the narcotic division m Chicago, and Detective Sergeant 
WiUiam Bowler, of the Chicago police 
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search of promiscuous sex relations The Committee of Fif- 
teen in 1922 investigated some three hundred buildings in 
which prostitution was carried on ' Douglas (3) and West 
Madison (40) each had fifty-four, m the first community, 
houses and cabarets, in the second, chiefly houses The com- 
munity termed Grand Boulevard (12), lying just south of 
Douglas, had forty-six, chiefly houses of prostitution The 
Near South Side (2) had twenty-seven, mainly saloons and 
houses, the Lower North Side (64) had twenty- three, the 
Loop (i) had nineteen, chiefly hotels The next highest was 
the little Negro area, numbered 49 on the map, with nine- 
teen, chiefly hotels The next was Oakland (13) , with eleven 
houses of prostitution, after which came Uptown (70) with 
ten houses Outside these eight communities the Committee 
of Fifteen found little occasion to investigate houses, hotels, 
or saloons in any part of Chicago 

Suicide co-tnctdcnl with disorganized communities — An 
adequate social organization serves two functions m society 
It implies institutions — such as the family, church, school, 
commercial and industrial organizations, recreational facili- 
ties — suflicient to care for the varied mterests of the people 
who live m the society or community, and it implies cus- 
toms, traditions, ideals, and purposes of sufficient homo- 
geneity throughout the group, and built up about the insti- 
tutions, to control the individuals and cause them to find 
adequate outlet for their needs and energies m the existing 
mstitutions In communities where there are few contacts 
with outsiders, and where newcomers trickle in in a slow 
stream or come mainly by the birth of children, the con- 
tmmty and homogeneity of institutions and customs can be 
' From a map on file m the Sociology Department, Umversity of Chi- 
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assured and certain moral and ethical ideals can be main- 
tained 

In the cities, particularly in certain sections of large 
cities, this community type of control breaks down In 
Chicago this area mcludes the Loop and a great semicircle 
about the Loop, of land upon which mdustries are encroach- 
ing This land has high value Not many years ago it was 
residence property, and the homes of many wealthy Chica- 
goans who have long since moved to the North Shore or the 
suburbs still stand in decrepit condition m this area Be- 
cause of the high value of the land and the reasonable sup- 
position that its future will be for commercial purposes, 
residences are not repaired, nor have new and modern 
houses been built This condition alone detenmnes to some 
extent the economic status of the people who come there 
They are able to rent the old buildmgs cheaply 

Four types of people have been drawn to these communi- 
ties In the Lower North Side are young people with ambi- 
tions, ideals, and little money This section is locally spoken 
of as Chicago’s art colony, as Little Bohemia, as Chicago’s 
Greenwich Village Between Bohemia and West Madison, 
on both sides of the north branch of the nver, are immigrant 
groups, Italians and Poles West Madison is agam Ameri- 
can — hoboes, “homeless men,” “migratory workers” out of 
a job To the south of the West Madison area are again 
unmigrant groups, Italians, Russians, Lithuanians, Czecho- 
slovakians, Poles South of the south branch of the nver 
are more communities of these same immigrant groups, and 
finally, directly south of the Loop, are first more homeless 
men and then the Black Belt, on the border of which are 
more disorganized areas of white Amencans, who also per- 
meate the entire Negro section 
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A glance at the maps m this chapter shows that for sui- 
cide and the types of disorganization associated with it the 
immigrant areas are virtually in the same class with the 
numerous communities of middle class and wealthy people 
who live in the outlying commimities of Chicago It is the 
three American communities and the Americans in the Loop 
and in the Negro area who commit suicide, and m these 
and the immediately adjacent American communities are 
found those types of disorganization, both social and person- 
al, which are associated with suicide 

It has already been pointed out that the immigrant 
groups living in these compact communities are those who 
have both in Europe and in America low suicide rates The 
absence of the other types of disorganization indicates, not 
necessarily that they do not become disorganized, but rather 
that they are not subject to the same types of disorganiza- 
tion as American communities This conclusion is supported 
by other evidence The types of disorganization having to 
do with children and with family life — cases of poverty, 
gangs, and juvende delinquency — tend to center in the im- 
migrant communities There is, then, a specialization of dis- 
organization in the various commumties which he within the 
semicircle of Chicago’s disorganized area The Loop to a 
certain extent shares in the American types of disorganiza- 
tion , for while busmess there is very well organized, the few 
people who live in hotels and in apartments over commercial 
houses are without community life 

The low economic status and detached condition of the 
Americans m these areas contribute to their restlessness and 
mobility, and m the shifting population organized group hfe 
has no place 

Whenever community organization breaks down there is 
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an especially good opportunity for personal disorganization 
to occur Vagrant and normally inhibited impulses are per- 
mitted free reign in a way not possible in a well-integrated 
community where departures from the standards of conduct 
would bring severe criticism and social ostracism Moreover, 
the co mm unity without such standards attracts those from 
other communities both within the city and in small towns 
who find themselves at odds with the restrictions of the 
social order and who wish to live without reference to es- 
tablished and conventional norms of conduct Without the 
repressions of community control and with the presence of 
people who wish forbidden stimulations and pleasures there 
is a tendency for institutions to be established in these dis- 
organized areas to cater to the peculiar demands found there 
The dope peddler, the vender of alcoholic drinks, the house 
of prostitution, the rooming-house, and the pawnshop are 
such institutions the reason for whose being is both the m- 
ability of the community to oust them and the willingness 
of a certain portion of the community actively to support 
them In other communities m Chicago the standards of 
conduct are more conventional, not only because the indi- 
vidual standards are higher, but also because there is long 
residence in one neighborhood and a certain amount of com- 
munity consciousness and feelmg of community ownership 
and pride 

It IS not to be thought that these institutions and types 
of conduct typical of the highly suicidal areas cause suicide 
Rather they are symptoms of a general condition of personal 
and social disorganization which m the end may lead to 
suicide There is in these areas a concentration of unsatis- 
fied and disorganized persons, and therefore the probability 
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of more suicide than in communities well organized as to 
community life and the characters of individuals 

This analysis of the suicide rate m an urban center 
throws much light on the difference between rural and urban 
rates In Illinois the rate for towns under 10,000 and the 
open country was in 1919-21, ii 7 per 100,000 population, 
the rate for cities between 10,000 and 100,000 was 14 i In 
Chicago the rate was 15 3 But for forty-one of the seventy- 
three Chicago communities the rate was below the rate for 
the small towns and rural sections of Illinois, and for fifty- 
two communities it was below the rate for the secondary 
cities In only certain sections of large cities, then, if Chica- 
go IS typical, IS the suicide rate higher than m smaller places 
where disorganization is assumed to exist in lesser quantity 
and degree than in the city Many communities m the city 
must be regarded as bemg as well organized and orderly in 
customs, morals, and conduct and with people as well ad- 
justed as in the smaller places 



CHAPTER VI 

SUICIDE AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


A bird’s-eye view of the very diverse data of the preced- 
ing chapters may be gained from the tabulation m Table 

xvn. 

TABLE xvn 


(COKRBXAMON OF SOCIAL FaCTOES) 


The Social Situation 

Type of Social 
Organizatioo 

Prevalent Attitudes 

Amount of Suicide 

Greece, before decline 

Stable 

State more important 

Moderate 

Greece, declme of power 

Confusion of customs 

Individualism 

Greatly increased 

Rome, Wore faU of the 

Suble 

State more im^rUnt 

Moderate 

Ronie, penod of fall of 

Confusion of customs 

Individualism 

Greatly increased 

Middle Ages 

Temporary cn^esinMtd 
Ages, as plagues 

Stable 

Conttict.^inability to 

Individual belonged 
to God 

Very liltlc 

Increased 

Renaissance 


Individualism 

Greatly mcreased 

PreUterate villages 

Stable 

Socul needs super- 
individual 

Very little 

Onent (until recently) 

Stable 1 

'^ed”^viduaf'’ 

Ver^ 

Contemporary cities 

Confusion of customs 

Individualiam 

High smade late 

Rehgious communities 

Smble 

Individual belongs lo 
God. social needs 

Very btUe 


Stable 

Te'iJdii^TtOTari'at- 
titudcs of the rUi- 

Verybttle 


In all cases listed m Table XVII the communities which 
have had stable social organization have been those which 
were more or less isolated and free from contacts with people 
of diverse customs They have been commumties, too, in 
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which existing institutions were adequate to care for the 
dominant interests of the people In such communities there 
is a tendency for social control to be very nearly complete, 
that IS, the person from childhood up tends to do what is 
prescnbed for him by customs and traditions Whether the 
community is religious or merely social in organization, 
group needs take precedence and there is little mdividualism 
The small amount of suicide found m these communities 
seems due in part to the lack of individualism and the feeling 
that the right to dispose of life does not he in the hands of the 
individual, and m part to the way m which mterests are 
molded to a certain pattern and then satisfied by institu- 
tions and associations already provided The whole life of 
the individual is adjusted to the group where he fives His 
ambitions, ideals, and mterests are generated and fashioned 
by the group fife, and they are at the same time satisfied 
within the group 

The communities which have had conflicts in social codes 
and confusion of customs have been those in which there was 
mobility, the going out of citizens who returned with tales 
of foreign lands, the mcoming of foreigners with strange but 
fascinating habits of living Under such conditions new in- 
terests are aroused, old mstitutions are found inadequate, 
and gradually the group unity is lost The individual stands 
out as a separate entity, dnven by unregulated impulses and 
wishes and often unable to find satisfaction for them 

The plagues and other crises of the Middle Ages and those 
recorded among the American Indians were temporary but 
sharply accentuated periods of social disorganization, times 
when customs and habits usually found adequate failed to 
regulate the situation 

In even the most stable social organization there is prob- 
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ably some personal disorganization, some people who cannot 
fit themselves wholly to the demands of customs and institu- 
tions In times of social disorganization the difficulty is in- 
creased, and many people who would travel happdy along 
under normiil conditions find themselves unable to adjust 
to confused and conffictmg standards It is these people, un- 
able, under adverse social conditions, to work out a satis- 
fying personal life organization, who contribute to the m- 
creased suicide rates in communities where social disorgani- 
zation prevails The way m which personal disorganization 
develops and culminates in suicide is the subject of Part II, 
which thus becomes the obverse of Part I Part I has ap- 
proached the problem of suicide from the pomt of view of 
the group, of the customs and institutions which constitute 
the social organization and through which the mdmdual 
members of the group organize their interests and wishes 
Part II approaches the problem from the pomt of view of 
the individual member of the group 



PART n 

SUICIDE AND PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 




CHAPTER Vn 

PSYCHOSES ACCOMPANYING SUICIDE 
Psychoses as extreme personal disorganization — Suicide 
has appeared in Part I as a function of certain social atti- 
tudes and as one resultant of a loose social organization 
But suicide is more than a social phenomenon. It is also a 
personal experience What groups of people are most sub- 
ject to difficulties and hence tend to commit suicide most 
frequently? What happens to the person’s emotions, ambi- 
tions, his outlook on life, before he determines to kiU him- 
self? This more personal side of suicide, the social psycholo- 
gy of suicide, IS the subject for Part II The approach is 
made through a study of adjustments which people attempt 
to make when obstacles appear m the on-gomg process of 
living, adjustments already shown to be more frequently de- 
manded m an individualistic, changmg social order than in a 
highly socialized, static social order When adjustments fail 
there may occur a complete breakdown of morale, inability 
to satisfy fundamental mterests, and consequent personal 
disorganization or demoralization 

The most marked type of personal disorganization is 
found in the various types of psychoses The conviction is 
growing that psychoses are not necessarily nor wholly the 
result of poor heredity True, temperaments differ and some 
people seem to lack resources of adjustment Nevertheless, 
crises m livmg have much to do with the development of 
psychoses Certam psychoses in which the person becomes 
deeply depressed tend toward suicide These clearly marked 
cases in which the extreme personal disorganization of in- 
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sanity and suicide are linked have received careful study, 
particularly at the hands of certain European investigators 
An estimate can be made on the basis of various data of 
the proportion of suicides who are actually insane at the 
time of killmg themselves 

Not all suicides psychotic ^ — Of the 291 suicides which 
occurred in the city of Chicago in 1923, approximately 44 
men and 14 women may be definitely stated to have been 
msane ^ An absolute statement cannot be made on the basis 
of the coroner’s record, and no attempt can be made to 

■ This investigation has been concerned mainly with normal persons who 
have committed or attempted suicide The discussion of the relation of in- 
samty to suicide is not, therefore, an attempt to close the subject, but merely 
to present current views of psychiatrists and to suggest the relation between 
social expenences and psychoses 

= There is a widespread popular notion that many suiades are due to 
“temporary insanity ” Lack of understanding of psychological processes, 
inability to discover concrete causes for distress in specific cases, and the 
soothing effect of such a conclusion on the relatives, particularly in cases 
where religious condemnation of suicide exists, bolster up this concephon 
Temporary insanity, in the sense in which it is popularly used, does not exist 
There is, on the one hand, extreme personal disorganization in which the 
person finds himself unable to solve his problems and may come to regard 
himself as a failure and thus actually become unfit to make adjustments Such 
a condition might almost be regarded as “temporary insanity” were it not 
that it lacks certain rather common elements of insanity, such as delusions, 
hallucinations, degeneracy of mental capacity, uncontrollable emotional 
states In disorganization the person retains his normal mental functions and 
perceptions and is capable of reorganizing them under changed conditions 
The disorganized person is not insane On the other hand, there are certain 
types of insanity which appear penodically, the person being normal dunng 
the intervals Thus melanchoha may appear and disappear, and the con- 
trasted phases of manic depressive insanity may be separated by penods of 
normalcy But the cases popularly labeled as temporary insanity are not of 
this type, they do not have regular appearances of the difficulty, usually un- 
related to actual difficulties, and they do not evidence the abnormal mental 
symptoms of insanity Cases of “temporary msamty” are m reahty either 
cases of genume psychoses or of personal disorganization 
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classify the cases into types of insanity Those cases have 
been called insane in which the inquest brought to light 
either a physician’s diagnosis of insanity made prior to the 
suicide attempt or some objective evidence of msanity, such 
as periodic spells of melancholia, hallucinations of bemg 
pursued, delusions of grandeur, extreme fear without cause, 
contmued “queer” actions, or confinement at some recent 
time to an asylum All doubtful cases have been mcluded 
among the insane According to the figures given, about 158 
per cent of the male and 125 per cent of the female suicides 
in Chicago for 1923 were probably msane at the time they 
committed suicide It is not known how many insane people 
there are in the city of Chicago, but probably a smaller per- 
centage than is found among the suicides In other words, the 
msane group probably contributes more than its proportion 
to the suicide list, but cannot be held accoimtable for all of 
the suicides 

A slightly greater percentage of cases was found by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company m its investigation 
of suicides among policyholders m its Industrial Depart- 
ment Among 2,211 suicides recorded m 1923-24, in 416 
cases, or 18 8 per cent, mental disease was definitely speci- 
fied as a contributory factor * 

The estimates of psychiatnsts as to the number of per- 
sons who are insane at the time of committing suicide vary 
greatly Unfortunately for comparative purposes, these esti- 
mates are for the most part for Germany Kraepelm states 
that “Mental derangement is the cause of at least a third 
of the total number of suicides Basmg his conclusions on 

* Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Stattsttcal Bulletin, VLII, 
No 4 (April, 1927), p 4 

’ Emil Kraepelm, Lectures on Clinical Psychiatry, pp 2-3 
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cases of attempted suicide brought to a clinic, Gaupp re- 
ports that among 124 cases, 44 (over a third) were definitely 
msane, while only one person was mentally sound, the bulk 
of the cases being of psychopathic persons,' that is, persons 
whose assumedly mnate equipment was such that they 
found it difficult and even impossible to make needed ad- 
justments Wassermeyer, with 169 cases of attempted sui- 
cides brought to a clinic, found 30 per cent of the men and 
72 per cent of the women insane He called all those normal 
who had not previous to the suicide attempt impressed their 
neighbors as abnormal and who after their physical recovery 
from the attempt were not m need of institutional care He 
further states that suicides of mentally diseased persons are 
more apt to end m failure than the suicides of those who are 
mentally sound This conclusion would presume that data 
based on attempts, while based on more accurate observa- 
tions than are possible for successful suicides, would show a 
higher percentage of msane persons than would exist among 
actual suicides A third study of attempted suicides which 
mcluded the investigation of two hundred women brought 
to the psychiatric department of the Royal Charity Hospital 
in Berhn gives the analysis mto types shown’ (see p 115) 
Accordmg to these figures approximately two-thirds of the 
cases studied were msane and the remammg third was about 
equally divided between psychopathic persons and normal 
persons The same criticism would apply here that Wasser- 
meyer makes of his own material, namely, that the unsuc- 
cessful suicides are most apt to be those of the mentally 

' Wassermeyer, “Ueber Selbstmord,” Arch f Psychial u Nervcnkr , L 
(1912), 2SS 

’ Ibid , pp 256 ff 

J H Stelzner, Analyse von zoo SdbstmordfdUen, pp s~8 
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diseased It is also possible that a psychiatric clinic would 
have referred to it chiefly cases in which some abnormality 
seemed to exist 

In spite of some contradiction, the preponderance of 
evidence available at present indicates that the majority of 
actual suicides probably cannot be traced to insanity, al- 

Number of Cases 


Melancholia 64 

Circular insanity (manic depressive) i 

Acute paranoia ii 

Chrome paranoia 24 

Dementia semhs 4 

Dementia paralytica 6 

Dementia praccox 7 

Epilepsy II 

Imbecihty 3 

Alcohohsm 6 

With psychopathic constitution 32 

Without evident symptoms of mental disease 31 


though the exact number which can be is still a debatable 
question 

All types of insanity are not equally associated with sui- 
cide Of Wassermeyer’s 57 msane women who attempted 
suicide, 37 were diagnosed as suffering from melancholia. 
Of his 27 male cases havmg msanity, 5 had melanchoha, 5 
delirium tremens, 5 epilepsy, 4 paranoia, and the remamder 
are scattered The statements of psychiatrists also link sui- 
cide of the msane with melancholia, but not with the de- 
pressive stage of manic-depressive msanity, in which periods 
of extreme elation and exatabihty alternate with periods of 
extreme depression 

We give the name of melanchoha to this condition, m which we 
see the gradual development of a state of apprehensive depression, 
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associated with more or less fully developed delusions (Common delu- 
sions are of sm, illness, poverty, impnsonment ) 

As a consequence of this mental unrest and these tormentmg ideas, 
the wish to have done with life develops almost mvanably, and 
patients very often become smadal ' 

Every case of melanchoha should be considered a potential 
suicide One of the prinapal reasons that a tendency to smcide is so 
dangerous a symptom here is that the carrying of suicidal tendenaes 
into action is not interfered with by retardation in the way m which 
It is in mamc-depressive psychosis In mamc-depressive psychosis the 
suicidal impulse is continuously prevented from expressmg itself in 
action by the ever-present difficulty of the release of motor impulses, 
whde here no such difficulty maintains, and the tendency constantly 
strives to find expression in appropriate action ' 

In the depressive period of manic-depressive insanity 
there is a loss of will and cognition which inhibits motor 
action, and even though the wish for death is present, this 
malfunctioning of the organs tends to prevent the act 
The tendency of people with melancholia to commit sui- 
cide IS emphasized by Viallon, who quotes one writer^ who 
found among 730 cases of melancholia 65 per cent with 
smcidal tendencies, Viallon’s conclusions for French data 
were that 40 per cent of people with melancholia tended 
toward suicide '• 

The agreement on melancholia as the type of insanity 
which tends toward suicide throws light also on the general 
relation of msanity to suicide Melanchoha ordinarily ap- 
' Kraepelm, Lectures on Chnwal Psychiatry, p 6, see also pp n-12 
’ W A White, Outlines of Psychiatry, p 175, see also A R Diefendorf, 
Clinical Psychiatry, pp 356-57 

3 Farghusson, Journal 0/ Menial Science, quoted in Arch Neurol (1895), 
P 158 

< Viallon, “Suicide et Folie,” Annates Medico-Psychologtgues Quly- 
August, 1902), p 235 
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pears in men at the be^nning of old age and m women at 
the time of the menopause, and it is more common m women 
than in men ' Yet m all of Europe and America men commit 
suicide at a rate three to four tunes higher than the rate for 
women, and both men and women commit suicide before 
old age or the menopause 

Suicide and specific psychoses ^ — The monograph by 
Stelzner, to which reference has already been made, is the 
most complete study available on suicide among the insane ^ 
Since it IS not translated, a somewhat complete summary is 
included here, and unless otherwise indicated, all of the 
material m this section has been drawn from Stelzner’s 
study 

1 Melancholia {65 cases) — Of these cases, eighteen were 
associated with the menopause Two died as a result of the 
suicide attempt, of the remaining fourteen, by far the 
majority recovered from the melancholic condition and were 
discharged inside of a few months from the mstitutions 
where they were taken for treatment In eight of the cases 
the menopause alone was not responsible for the suicide at- 
tempt, which followed some specific trouble, such as eco- 
noimc trouble or a family quarrel In the remainmg cases 
the immediate motive is given as “sudden anxiety,” while 
one woman had delusions When specific crises occurred 
they were superimposed upon a previously prevailmg mood, 
incident to the menopause and existmg m most cases for a 

‘ Kraepehn, Lectures on Chntcal Psychiatry, p g 

’Other studies on suicide and insanity less comprehensive than Dr 
Stelzner’s, are A H Ring, “Factors m Suicide,” Borion Jfedico/ and 5 Mrgico/ 
Journal, CXXCV (1921), p 650, Viallon, “Suicide et Fohe,” Annales Medtco- 
Psychologtques, XIV-XVII (1901-3), senes of twelve articles 

’See p 1 14 for summary of cases Stelzner's study is confined to 200 
women, attempted suicides, brought to a psychiatnc clinic 
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few weeks or months prior to the suicide attempt Dr Stelz- 
ner’s conclusion was that these immediate motives were of 
minor importance 

The precipitating causes often play a very subordinate r61e in the 
case of climactenc melancholia The gloomy {truh) undertone is pro- 
duced by the feelmg of insufficiency m the years of regression {Ruck- 
btldungsjahre), by the onset of lack of elasticity in the case of external 
shock-influences, by the absence of a feelmg of vitality which other- 
wise helps to overcome difficulties and vexations In this way an inner 
mood of disharmony {V ershmmung) which has existed for months may 
be converted through insignificant external influences, such as the 
separation from a beloved person, a domestic quarrel, and similar 
events, mto a genume case of melancholia Physical exhaustion, which 
is not infrequently of etiological moment (significance) for melan- 
cholia, and in cases of climacteric melancholia is brought about by 
excessive bleeding precedmg the menopause, was observed once in 
the case of the only uncured patient who came to the institution m 
an emaciated and devitalized condition, and m the case of a second 
patient who had gone through thirteen confinements m sixteen > ears 
and in whom the menopause set m as early as at thirty-eight years 
of age ‘ 

There were also eighteen cases of passive melancholia, 
exclusive of the climacteric cases, in which there were no 
hallucmations Pnor to the onset of the melanchoha these 
women had showed a tendency toward emotional fantasies 
and seriousness of manner Attenuating circumstances 
should be noted m several cases one woman suffered for 
years from homesickness and the gruff manner of her mis- 
tress, another was a cnpple and worried over her capacity 
for eammg a living, another had made an unhappy marriage 
It should be noted also that m many of the cases a crisis in 
bvmg marked the suicide attempt and in several cases the 
appearance of the psychosis, for mstance, justiffable fear of 

' Stelzner, Analyse von 200 SetbstmordJMlen, p 13 
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blindness, husband’s illness, loss of position and family 
trouble, broken engagement and death of father, quarrel 
with fiance In other cases the suicide came as the culimna- 
tion of a long-continued dissatisfaction, such as those first 
mentioned In four cases a period of physical exhaustion 
played a part one confinement, two abortions, and one 
pregnancy In one case no immediate motive could be 
found, in two there appeared to be no crisis, m one there 
was a delusion of sm , m another, an urgent idea that smdde 
must be committed, and in one there was sudden anxiety 
The psychosis appeared very shortly before the suicide at- 
tempt in all except two cases, and m most of the cases upon 
which later information was obtamable the patient recov- 
ered after treatment of short duration, but retamed an un- 
due seriousness of mood It should be noted that some of 
these women lived alone and hence m a condition to have 
the depressed mood perpetuated * 

In the eleven cases with hallucinations the suicide im- 
pulse came suddenly and violently, usually foUowmg anxiety 
caused by hallucinations of pursuers ’ In only three cases 
did a concrete crisis combine with the psychosis The 
psychosis had been in evidence usually several months 
before the suicide attempt and continued for some months 
or years afterward, in fact, m most cases the patient 

■ In consideration of the absence of delusions or hallucinations and the 
early recovery with no reappearance of the depression, the question anses 
whether some of these cases might not justly be considered cases of tempo- 
rary disorganization related to specific cnses, rather than cases of true 
psychoses 

' Here the cnsis is unreal, but the psychological effect is as real as a true 
fright or continued jiersecution would be, and perhaps more real, smce the 
persons regarded the hallucmations as inevitable and did not combat them 
by logical methods 
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was still receiving institutional care at the time of the 
investigation 

In five cases the melancholic condition came after years 
of hypochrondriacal neurasthenia, or undue worry over phys- 
ical ills, and the culmination or acute fear of illness, brought 
on by an operation or severe illness, is regarded by Dr 
Stelzner as but the climax to a condition already operative 
After the attempt, complete cure was difl&cult in most cases 

In the thirteen cases with periodic melancholia the sui- 
cide attempts appeared only with severe attacks of melan- 
cholia and tended to appear at the beginning of the melan- 
cholic penod Feelings of inferiority and anxiety mcident to 
the onset of the psychosis appeared in some cases, m others, 
depression was deepened by some external crisis, as home- 
sickness, the relinquishment of a long-held position as serv- 
ant, fear of confinement m an institution, a lovers’ quarrel 
The attempts appeared suddenly and without much previ- 
ous plannmg 

In general m the cases of melancholia the suicide attempt 
appears at the beginning of the psychosis and is followed by 
a rather complete breakdown of morale — a giving up of the 
struggle to appear sufficient for the burdens of living 

2 Acute paranoia (ii cases) —These cases are character- 
ized by sudden and violent suicidal tendencies, hallucina- 
tions of persecution as the immediate motive for suicide, a 
short illness, and favorable prognosis for recovery The 
hallucinations often followed after some actual emotional 
shock, such as the loss of a lover, but with the progress of 
the psychosis the real shock was forced into the background 
and the hallucmations dommated Linked with these con- 
ditions was m almost every case a condition of physical ex- 
haustion, such as pregnancy or malnutrition. 
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3 Chronic paranoia (24 cases) ' — ^The paranoiac who at- 
tempts suicide IS tired of the constant struggle agamst perse- 
cution and seeks relief in death, or he throws earthly thmgs 
from him for a wider glonfication of his person, the fulfil- 
ment of his mission, and the like Among Dr Stelzner’s 
cases the patient sometimes killed her children prior to the 
smcide attempt, so as not to leave them for the persecutors 

4 Senile dementia {4 cases) — In these cases of old women 
the suicide attempt occurred primarily or secondarily 
through hallucinations or delusions In two cases a penod 
of depression was followed by the delusion that the police 
would get them and the suicide was attempted m a period 
of great agitation 

5 Dementia paralytica (6 cases) — Some of these cases 
approach the cases of melancholia and the smcide may be 
well-planned and associated with a period of depression On 
the other hand, suicide may occur when the disease is further 
advanced and, due to the failing mentality, the attempt may 
be weak or even grotesque and may fail of its purpose 

6 Dementia praecox (7 cases) — ^As with the paralytic, 
suicide may come either with a period of depression early 
in the disease or later when there is more complete mental 
deterioration Cases cited show that the suicides followed as 
the result of a mental compulsion which the patient could not 
afterward explam The attempts were only half-heartedly 
carried out. 

• The u‘5ual course of paranoia is that the person, unable to adjust to 
social conditions and life as he finds it, conceives his failure to be due, not to 
his inabilities, but to other people who persecute him , the logical reason he 
builds up to explain this persecution is a delusion of grandeur, he is greater 
than others and therefore they persecute him Once the behef is estabhshed^ 
It IS almost impossible to shake the paranoiac’s behef in his delusions See 
White, Outitnes of Psychiatry 
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7 Epilepsy (ii cases) — In these cases suicide occurred 
either as the expression of an epileptic psychopathic consti- 
tution or in a period of depression following an epileptic 
attack or when the epileptic was in a semiconscious condi- 
tion. There were few repeated attempts, in spite of the 
repetition of the epileptic attacks 

8 Imbecility (j cases) * — In these cases no detailed 
analysis is given by Dr Stelzner, the statement being made 
that the intellect had little control over the emotions, and 
the act of suicide appeared as an impulse 

9 Chronic alcoholism (6 cases) * 

For a social psychological study of suicide the data ob- 
tained from Dr Stelzner’s study are important for two 
reasons In perhaps the majority of cases the psychosis 
alone did not cause the suicide, but to the psychosis was 
added a concrete crisis which constitutes the immediate 
motive In addition, the psychosis itself may have developed 
from some trying experience Thus both the psychosis and 
the suicide are hnked to the experiences the person has had, 
and both conceivably might have been controlled m at least 
some cases through control of the environment In cases m 
which delusions or hallucinations constituted the critical 
situation or motive for seeking death, the psychological 
process does not seem greatly different from that found in 
normal life The idea of suicide as a means of escape from a 
difficult situation is as evident m these cases of people who 
face an imagined crisis as in the cases of normal people who 
face a real crisis The cases of dementia, as might be ex- 

' It may be noticed that in 1923 among the 391 Chicago cases there 
appears only one suicide of a feeble-minded person and none of persons of 
lesser mentahty 

’ See pp 287 ff 
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pected, seem the most irrational, for here the mental capac- 
ity is not only disorganized and unable to grasp objective 
events in proper perspective, but is actually deteriorated 

The following case, drawn from chanty records, illus- 
trates the mterlocking of experiential factors and mental 
abnormality m the development of a suicidal tendency.' 

CASE I 

George Rowsk, bom in Austria of Polish parents, killed himself at 
the age of forty-five years 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

George Rowsk was bom in Austna of Polish parents His father 
was a heavy drinker who hved to be seventy years old , his mother died 
of “stomach trouble” at the age of sixty-three He came to the Umted 
States m 189s at the age of seventeen and to Chicago m 1905 It is not 
stated when he was married the first time, but at the time of his second 
marnage in 1906 he was a widower with one child (Anna) hving, who 
had been bom m 1904, and two children dead His second marnage 
was to a woman of European birth (nationality not stated but ap- 
parently Polish) and occurred in the Roman Catholic church, although 
Rowsk was a Greek Catholic This woman at the time of her marnage 
had an illegitimate child, Mary, who was bom m 1905 Between the 
time of their marriage and Mr Rowsk’s suicide in 1924 eight children 
were bora, two of whom died during the first year of hfe 

During all the time in Chicago the family hved in an mdustnal 
neighborhood and Mr Rowsk worked much of the time as a carpenter 
m some car shops 

Anna, Mr Rowsk’s child by his first marnage, had some nervous 
trouble and from the time she was about twelve was cared for m 

* Most of the case histones used in this study have been taken from the 
office of the coroner of Cook County or from the United Chanty records, 
and are used with the permission of these agencies In all cases the material 
has been abstracted by the wnter, and all mterpretations and analyses of 
causes are the wnter’s, for which she assumes full responsibihty Dates, 
names of persons and places, street addresses, and other identifymg data have 
been changed to prevent recogmtion of the persons mvolved m the records 
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institutions, as she was also feeble-minded Mary, Mrs Rowsk’s child, 
hved with the family 

DOMESTIC TENSIONS 

The chanty -was appealed to first in igii, when Mr Rowsk had 
been out of work for seven months In 1915 aid was again asked, and 
from this time on the family had frequent contacts with the charity 
The first difficulty in the family was mainly economic, and a few 
months after the chanty took charge they attempted to tram Mrs 
Rowsk m managing her marketing The family owed the grocer over 
$200, and Mr Rowsk felt this debt was the fault of his wife’s mis- 
management, although he continued to turn his pay check over to her 
“to keep the peace ” Shortly before the aid of the chanty was asked 
he had asked the police to have his wife examined as he thought she 
was mentally unbalanced, and a doctor was called who said there was 
no need for an examination When the social worker talked with Mrs 
Rowsk about the home situation she became abusive and very angry 

In the sprmg of 1916 Mrs Rowsk had her husband arrested for 
striking her, and at this time Mrs Rowsk was examined at a chmc 
and pronounced mentally healthy 

After the arrest Mrs Rowsk said that her husband “was a dif- 
ferent man and never abused her and that she was perfectly happy 
with him " 

In the summer of 1916 Mr Rowsk again came to the chanty, very 
much discouraged with his family situation He stated that his wife 
had been very ugly and talked improperly before the children, that 
she deceived him m the use of money, asking for money for one thing 
and spending it for another, and that she whipped her three-weeks-old 
baby He still thought she was abnormal mentally, and said he could 
not stand it there On his last pay day he kept his check and wanted 
to go with his wife to the grocer or get what she wanted, but she would 
not have it that way and was very ugly when he bought grocenes and 
brought them home When Mrs Rowsk was interviewed she said she 
would not contmue to live with her husband much longer, that he was 
always complaimng about her management, that he wanted plenty of 
food but did not want her to pay as much for it as she did, that he 
complained that he was the only one who worked and she did nothing 
at aU, that he “made a terrible fuss” when she went to the neighbors 
and wanted her to stay home all the time 
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In personal ambitions Mr and Mrs Rowsk also differed Mrs 
Rowsk had not been m America long at the time of her mamage and 
had learned only a httle Enghsh After her mamage she stopped try- 
ing to learn to speak Enghsh, although her husband bought books for 
her and wished her to learn Mr Rowsk, on the other hand, attended 
mght school regularly and in 1917 could write fairly grammatical 
Enghsh 


SUGGESTED LIFE-ORGANIZATION — THE FARM 

Mr Rowsk began at this time to talk about buying a farm m 
Canada He said he would like to go on a farm because his wife could 
not spend so much money and could not visit the neighbors so much 
He refused to listen to anything which would excuse his wife, but 
talked steadily about how abused he was 

In the winter of 1917 Mr Rowsk was laid off his job, took $28 with 
him, left $s 'vith his family, and started for Canada to take up a 
government farm He went with some other men from Chicago, they 
took homesteads and hved in tents Mr Rowsk’s plan was to obtain 
work and send money to his family so that they might move to 
Canada His move left the full support of the family on the charity 
In July Mr Rowsk was still m Canada, and at that time the 
Chicago chanty got in touch with an agency m Canada, stating that 
unless Mr Rowsk returned and provided for his family they would 
have to be placed m an mstitution The Canadian agency advised 
that money be sent for Mr Rowsk’s return to Chicago, as he had no 
work and was in danger of becoming a public charge. 

FAILURE TO ATTAIN DESIRED LIFE-ORGANIZATION ON 
CANADIAN FARM 

In August Mr Rowsk returned to Chicago He had taken up 160 
acres in Canada and had cleared enough of it to plant a garden He 
wanted to return the following spnng and take his children with him, 
but not his wife, as she had upset every venture he had made Mrs 
Rowsk was also anxious to go on a farm 

In September Mr Rowsk found work on a farm near Chicago, 
but did not stay long He exhibited the attitude that “because he had 
been unfortunate in business and m mamage, someone should help 

him ” 
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FIRST MENTAL EXAMINATION 

In October, 1917, Mr Rowsk was examined, but the examimng 
physician said he could not find any mental abnormahty in the bnef 
examination given 

RETENTION OF WISH TO GO TO THE CANADIAN FARM 
In January, 1918, Mr Rowsk received a letter from Canada that 
he must go on the farm by April 15 m order to keep it He wrote a 
long letter to the chanty 

I’m a man who remembers all the time to get somethmg to support my- 
self and my family, but at last I am broke not by my own fault When I was 
myself m April, 1917, between anvil and hammer and always expectmg a 
slack to come m Amenca I must beheve my countrymen and their promises 
and went with them to Canada on a homestead, but I’m disappointed 
myself, because the European war spoiled all the business for these men so 
few of them must come back to their fanuhes and I did too After I returned 
home I looked inside then outside the city for work but it took me over three 
months before I started on a poor job and for poor wages In present time I 
am still working but not only cannot support my family but I am sure that I 
will be out of work soon Because I have a beautiful homestead in Canada 
on which not only I can easily support my family but in a short time I can 
make a fortune over there I like to get my bread nght from the ground 
which I am not making in Chicago in factones 

He followed this with thanks to vanous organizations for assistance 
and ended the letter by asking for a loan, stating he had been raised 
on a farm and would not disappoint them in repaying 

A month later he again wrote to the chanty asking for money to 
go to Canada, suggesting that the chanty pubhsh his letter in the 
newspapers He also wrote a letter to a Chicago newspaper, which was 
turned over to the chanty 

You will excuse me for bothering although I am ashamed but have to do 
it Please heartily help me if possible In Amenca I had hard times but this 
is the hardest which I cannot bear I beheve very much that you won’t 
talk back This same thing I sent to [two chantable mstitutions] This pic- 
ture represents my family except one girl 13^ years of age which is away from 
home IS not through with school She is working for her livmg 

Mr Rowsk at this time wanted not only money to go to Canada, 
but also $2,000 for a complete agncultural outfit for his farm 

The chanty and other organizations mterested m the children 
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warned Mr Rowsk against going to Canada and told him that if he 
went his family would have to be sent to an institution, he admitted 
that he expected this to be done 

Early in May Mr Rowsk wrote to the principal of the night 
school he attended, and others that he was going to Canada A war- 
rant was then sworn out on the charge of contributing to the dependen- 
cy of his children Mr Rowsk went to court voluntanly and was put 
m jail for five days, then released on bond Work was found for him 
and the case was discharged 

In the fall of 1918 Mr Rowsk obtained information on unclaimed 
land m the Umted States and talked of setthng on it He resigned his 
work, but was taken back 

The following February (1919) Mr Rowsk wrote to the chanty 
again, apologizing for bothenng them 

Not only my age, health and experience won’t let me stay m the city, 
not only doctors advise me to go to the country with my fanuly, but I can’t 
make a living on the jobs where I’m not only workmg for low wages but pretty 
soon I’m sure will be laid off Here is a matter where sickness tires the f amil y, 
quarreling and fighting with the wife arrestmg me twice, first m my hfe, and 
put me m jail I have facts about which I cannot write here but it will be 
necessary before judge or other commissioners so I want you to pomt them 
out and I will explain that city hfe is not possible for me 
He stated he had papers from Washington, evidently from the immi- 
gration department to which Mr Rowsk apphed for farm work, stat- 
ing that they could not give him work as his family was too large 
Shortly after the foregoing letter Mr Rowsk wrote again asking 
for work for his family and an effort was made to obtain work in the 
country, but the farm manager said his family was too large 
In August of 1919 he wrote another letter to the chanty 
I suffered together with my fanuly and I do suffer now worse each day I 
tned many ways but could not help myself any and m the future I do not 
expect anythmg and do not see any chance of hvmg in the city I know that 
m the nearest future if I stay on the same position I will be worthless I have 
tned many different people but it seems that they all push you towards you 
I beg very much to examine my situahon, I beheve very much that you judge 
and decide to put me out into the country somewhere It if is impossible to 
send me away on a homestead kmdly let me work tor somebody else on a 
farm in the country I think and am sure that I will get my health back m a 
quiet place and will be able to work again 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION POOR 

During the summer of 1919 Mr Rowsk was having medical atten- 
tion at a dispensary for stomach trouble and pain all over his body 
which prevented him from working The impression of the physician 
was that Mr Rowsk’s mabihty to work due to alleged weakness was 
posing with the idea of arousmg sympathy to allow him to go on a 
farm He was working only irregularly In the spnng of 1920 he was 
operated on for herma, and following the operation had pneumoma and 
almost died The pneumoma started a heart lesion and the physician 
stated he would not be able to do hard work agam In September, 
1920, he was agam operated on for herma 

ECONOMIC CONDITION OF FAMILY 

Most of the time Mr Rowsk worked irregularly Mar>', his step- 
daughter, worked regularly and attended mght school Anna hvcd 
away from home and was able to earn only her own support 

MR ROWSK ’S ATTITUDE 

Mr Rowsk attnbuted the trouble at home to the fact that his 
wife refused to study and learn Enghsh He was also \ery bitter be- 
cause he had not had a chance to get on a farm and felt that he had had 
a bad deal all around 

THE FARM AGAIN 

In March, 1920, Mr Rowsk again wrote to the chanty 

I am a man that loves freedom, progress and right Over twenty years 
ago I know that work for somebody is not profit for me In Chicago I spent 
ten years working for somebody else obeying other people’s command and in 
return all I got was all kinds of trouble and sickness I am completely lost in 
the way of money and health, not able any more to work under anybody’s 
command I have a good piece of land among good people which wiU make 
good neighbors and on the land I must start work which I am forced to do by 
law on the first of April, 1920 

He then asked for help, as he had been given an extension until April 
I, 1920, for setthng on the Canadian land 

ALL OTHER INTERESTS SUBORDINATED 

Mr Rowsk did not seem interested m anything but his own trou- 
bles, said he was a slave and it was hke poison for him to hve in 
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Chicago He was not interested in any plan by which Mary might 
continue m mght school He was determined to go to Canada and 
would not listen to any other plan, refused to consider moving to 
another part of Chicago, and said he did not wish any more aid from 
the chanty 

THREAT TO KILL FAMILY 

Mr Rowsk in May, 1920, wrote a letter to the distnct attorney’s 
office saying that he would have to do away with his family if no one 
would give him a farm, as he could not support them He was ar- 
rested and his case was brought up in court, but he explamed that he 
did not mean to kill his family, but he would have to send them some- 
where where they could be looked after He was examined by a psy- 
chiatnst who said he did not think he would harm anyone, but that 
he had very pecuhar ideas, he was not insane enough to be committable 
to an institution The case was dismissed 

DEVELOPING MENTAL DISORDER 

Mr Rowsk continued to work irregularly Meanwhile a new baby 
was bom and the family contmued to want to go on a farm 

In August, 1921, the dispensary reported that Mr Rowsk was 
developing melancholia 

He had looked for a position on a farm but could find none and was 
very much discouraged He also complamed that his wife, although a 
good woman, did not know how to manage Early m September he 
was out of work, but found work one day and stayed with it an hour 
He then had words with the foreman and nearly struck him, but re- 
strained himself (his own account) and went home His wife started 
to scold him and he went out with his head whirling He said he felt 
hke committing suiade, but jumped on a car and went to the county 
hospital, where he was kept for a diagnosis When visited at the hospi- 
tal he said he worned constantly because he could not support his 
family and had trouble with his wife on this account, he could not 
hold a job for long, was often transferred from one department to 
another, and had trouble with the foreman, he was not given sufficient 
work and the pay was poor He still had the idea of solving his prob- 
lems by going on a farm In the hospital he felt that he had too much 
time to worry and he wanted to leave 
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The diagnosis at the hospital was that the trouble was distinctly 
mental, and after two weeks in the hospital he was termed a borderhne 
case, although his condition had been worse when he first came The 
physician thought he could work at congemal work m sympathetic 
surroundings and under supervision, that if he was committed to an 
institution he would probably become worse, and that there was some 
chance to save him if he could be placed in proper surroundmgs, but 
otherwise he might develop mamc depressive insamty 
EFFORTS TO PLACE ROW'SK ON A FARM 

The company for which he worked had tried to get Mr Rowsk 
farm work and secured for him a position on a farm for $45 a month 
and free rent He w ent out, but returned in a week and said he could 
not work as fast as the farmer and his sons He refused to work on the 
farms south of Chicago where men were needed 

SUICIDE DESIRE 

The latter part of December, 1921, he wrote to the chanty 

I am very sorrj that I have to return and bother you agam But I hope 
that you will excuse me after you read this letter Not long ago I was sick at 
the hospital the cause bemg laid off and again I have the same trouble which 
makes me a wild idiot It is this morning I got lay off and have nothing to 
do I think that the last time you did not understand me I suffer troubles 
and sickness about which I can explain onl> before the man Please send me 
to some doctor or judge before whom I will be able to tell about my suffering 
I think it IS only way for you to find out the matter and I am sure as you wdl 
try together with the other to do best >ou can until it will bnng some result 
for me I beg you and all interested to take care of this case because otherwise 
I don’t see anything else but kill myself For some answer I am waitmg nght 
here m your office 

The first of January, 1922, he impressed the social worker as 
bemg in a better frame of mind, spoke no longer of the farm project, 
and seemed more resigned He was working m a specially supervised 
occupational department for mentally abnormal people, earmng $8 a 
week 

DOMESTIC TENSION CONTINUED 

Mrs Rowsk objected to the $8 job and could not be made to 
understand that her husband was ill, saying that his only trouble was 
that he did not have a decent job 
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In the spring Mr Rowsk again began to talk of a farm and wanted 
a box car provided for his family to leave the city In an effort to 
force him to work the chanty withdrew the money it had provided 
for the rent and had no contact for fourteen months 

INSANITY AND SUICIDE 

In July, 1923, Mr Rowsk appeared before the board of health and 
stated that the world was against him and that he was gomg to kdl 
himself and his family The case was investigated and he was sent 
to an insane asylum m August with a diagnosis of dementia praecox 
In December he was paroled but obtained no work, and four months 
later, in the sprmg of 1924, he was agam writing to various agencies 
for help to get on a farm either m Canada or the Umted States He 
asked the charity for a definite “yes” or “no” answer about help to 
go on a farm Help was not given At this tune Mary was the only 
one working and earned about $25 a week 

In June, 1924, Mr Rowsk hanged himself.* 

ANALYSIS OF CASE I 
PERSONALITY 

Mr Rowsk was apparently normal when the charity first 
had contacts with the family m 1911 Thirteen years later 
he was definitely insane There is a suggestion of a congeni- 
tal condition in the fact that his daughter by his first mar- 
riage was not normal mentally and also had some nervous 
trouble which required special mstitutional care, but not 
enough is known of this child’s heritage on her mother’s side 
nor of Mr Rowsk’s family to base any conclusion on this 
fact. 

The first mdications of abnormality were the fixation of 
attention on the farm project and the differences with fore- 
men and fellow-workmen, which signify irritability and emo- 
tional instability, and also the feelmg of abuse and threats 
to kill his family. 

‘ Abstracted from records of Umted Chanties, Chicago 
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The reports of mental disorder as given were- 1917, no 
abnormality observable on brief examination, 1921, devel- 
opmg melancholia, 1921, manic depressive insanity indi- 
cated, 1923, dementia praecox This array of different diag- 
noses from different physicians seems to mdicate that the 
disorder was not distinctly marked m character, although 
there was general agreement of abnormality. 

WISHES AND SATISFACTION 

Mr Rowsk developed a “fixed idea,” to go on a farm 
Gradually the attitude grew that he could not work except on 
a farm, that all of his difficulties were due to workmg in a city 
under someone’s direction, that farm life would solve all his 
domestic difficulties This conception was illogical, since most 
of his troubles did not arise directly out of factory work, al- 
though they were all somewhat connected to his economic 
condition, which made it possible for him to imagine a con- 
nection His difficulty with his wife was due on the one hand 
to her failure to keep pace with his interest in self-education 
and on the other to her inability to manage expenditures 
The increasmg size of the family added to the economic 
stram His difficulties with factory work were largely due 
to his growmg belief that he could not adjust himself to it 
(although he had previously been successful with it) and the 
irritability that accompanied his psychosis. 

He was never able to satisfy his wish to go on a farm— 
to try out the one type of life-organization which he thought 
would satisfy all his desires and solve all his problems At 
the same time he was constantly bemg tantalized by offers 
The Canadian land was held open for him for several years 
and other opportunities seemed about to open He was not, 
when given an opportunity for farm work, able to adjust 
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himself to it The farm became an idealized utopia to him 
and he could no longer adjust to actual conditions (the basis, 
no doubt, of the dementia praecox diagnosis) His poor 
physical condition after 1920 only added to his behef that 
city life was not for him 


No definite crisis is apparent Mr Rowsk had been ask- 
mg for help agam and for a definite answer from the charity 
The suicide was apparently the culmmation of the long-de- 
veloping hopelessness of getting on a farm, which represent- 
ed for him the adjustment of all his problems, personal, 
economic, and domestic 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SmcmE WISH 

The tendency to commit suicide was preceded by one 
vague threat (which he repudiated) to do away with his 
family, which was one factor m preventing the farm project 
reachmg completion The first mention of suicide appeared 
three years before he actually killed himself and came after 
a conflict with a foreman and after his psychosis had begun 
to develop He later m the same year stated m a letter that 
if he could not get on a farm he saw nothmg to do but kill 
himself, he still had hope at this time of obtaining a farm 
Two years later he made a public announcement that the 
world was against him and he was gomg to kill himself and 
his family, this statement mdicates hopelessness and also 
desire to coerce officials to help him obtain his wish The 
result was confinement m an institution The actual suicide 
came a year later, after definite refusal of help for the farm 
project by the charity and other agencies 

The interrelation of the social situation, the peculiar 
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attitudes of an abnormal mmd, and the desire for death are 
clearly indicated in this case history 

Psychopathic personality —Midway between the definite- 
ly insane and the normal are the psychopathic persons 
While these people do not have the irrational mental proc- 
esses of the msane, they find adjustment to anythmg but 
the most simple and pleasant environment difficult and even 
impossible The characteristics which Stelzner emphasizes 
for this class of persons are a tendency to hysterical and 
emotional behavior, extreme moods, suggestibility, ego- 
centnsm, and fluctuatmg moral standards The cases given 
by Stelzner show that adjustment to life is very difficult, 
and out of the continued maladjustment developed acute 
situations for which the person was unable to find any solu- 
tion and which led to attempts at suicide, often poorly 
planned In many of the cases the early training and home 
surroundings had been deficient and undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to the unresourceful and vacillating personality which is 
assumed to have an underlying constitutional basis The 
reaction of these people to institutional care emphasizes 
their weaknesses They adapt themselves readily to the at- 
tention and care bestowed upon them and give up all eSort 
to adjust to the outside world A prolonged treatment in 
the mstitution not only does not cure them but makes them 
totally unfit to combat the difficulties m the outside world 
which a normal person finds himself able to adjust to — 
such as meeting and working with other people, distractions 
of office or schoolroom, change of location, and temporary 
fnendlessness 

The case histories upon which this study is based are not 
of the type to brmg out exact reactions and to make possible 
a statement of the prevalence of psychopathic personalities 
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among the suicides in Chicago Logically, it seems that they 
would probably number fewer among actual suicides than 
among attempts Their characteristic handlmg of life is m- 
elfectual and unsuccessful, and it is probable that many of 
their suicide attempts are also unsuccessful Nevertheless 
their inability places them m a position to imdergo many 
and severe crises which might lead them to become dis- 
couraged and to attempt escape by way of suicide While a 
numerical statement is not possible, the type can be illus- 
trated by the following case of a psychopathic person of 
rather extreme type 

CASE n 

Nellie Mensch, born m South Carolina of Amencan-bom parents, 
attempted suicide when she was thirty-three years old and later made 
many threats of suicide 

CHILDHOOD 

Mrs Mensch was an illegitimate child She told the social worker 
who handled her case that even as a child she felt the disgrace keenly, 
other children were not allowed to play with her 

According to a report from her mother, she finished the seventh 
or eighth grade, was hard to control, did not get along well with her 
mother, and had a love affair with a man m the South Carohna town 
where she was reared The mother hved m a one-room house 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen Nellie left home and began to work 
She said she was in debt all the time but managed to hve somehow 
by “hook or crook ” 

MARRIAGE 

When Nelhe was thirty she met Mr Mensch, a man of thirty- 
eight, m a rooming-house m southern lUinois They knew each other 
from occasional meetmgs m the hall, later corresponded and became 
engaged by letter She knew very little about him except that he was 
bom m Germany She stated that she “saw others were being married 
and getting homes of them own and deaded that she wanted to do 
hkewise ” Mr Mensch asked her to come to an Ohio town where his 
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sister lived She made part of the tnp alone, met Mr Mensch, was 
married and went to Cleveland, where $600 was paid on a $2,500 home 
This house was lost later when Mr Mensch deserted 

Two years after the marriage a child, Dorothy, was bom Mrs 
Mensch became pregnant a second time almost immediately after the 
birth of Dorothy Her husband left her when Dorothy was a few 
months old Later he sent for her to come to Gary, Indiana, where the 
second child was bom Mr Mensch again deserted but returned when 
his wife took a piosition as housekeeper for a man, and moved his 
family to Chicago When the second child was about a year old he 
deserted for the third time, leaving his family m Chicago 

At each period of desertirn Mrs Mensch came to the attention of 
welfare agencies 

BEHAVIOR OF MRS MENSCH IN CtEVELAND AS REPORTED 
BY WELFARE AGENCY 

Mrs Mensch was “very excitable and unreasonable and did very 
foohsh things ” On one occasion she was given $i to buy milk for 
Dorothy and she said she was going to buy socks for the baby instead 
of milk She loved Dorothy passionatel> but said she would hate the 
new baby and that she had taken everything she knew about before 
Its birth to cause its death She stated that it would be a enme to 
breed a child for the insane asylum, which she thought would be the 
inevitable result of her troubled state of mind She insisted on keeping 
a very expensive baby carriage on which only $10 had been paid At 
the same time she objected to receiving assistance from the chanties, 
saying that it would “choke” her to “eat chanty food ” When her 
mother sent her I12, mstead of applying it on the house she spent it 
for pictures of Dorothy Mrs Mensch wept a great deal and was also 
very profuse in profanity during interviews Any httlc thing would 
start her off At the same time she was very appealing in her attitude 
Dunng this first desertion and while she was pregnant with the 
second child she talked of smcidc and on one occasion attempted sui- 
cide by drowning, but was stopped She was then taken to a hospital 
for a long stay, which improved her mental condition 

Before Mr Mensch’s desertion in Cleveland he swore at his wife 
m an offensive and obscene manner He threatened to throw the baby 
m the heater or take it away from Mrs Mensch when she was asleep 
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As a consequence of this she slept with the baby pinned to her night- 
gown He frequently suggested to his wife that she had been immoral 
and described to her her condition after he had taken the baby and 
left her and the difliculties she would have in obtaimng work with her 
name smirched When she “cut up” he threatened to have her put m 
an insane asylum 

REPORT OF WELFARE AGENCY IN GARY 

Mr and Mrs Mensch had trouble in Gary, and when Mrs Mensch 
paw ned her husband’s trousers to buy milk he deserted Juvenile court 
authorities were called in by the police because Mrs Mensch threat- 
ened to commit suicide She also threatened suicide if something was 
not done to prevent the juvemle court from takmg her children from 
her 


IN CHICAGO 

Mrs Mensch was m contact with the Chicago welfare agencies* 
for about fourteen months Durmg the first part of this period she 
made many throats of suicide On one occasion she stated that in Gary 
she had been forced to go into a “sporting house,” but that she was 
not a streetwalker or trashy and would turn on the gas and throw her 
children out of the house as corpses rather than take them to hve m 
the slums, by which she meant the Jewish section near which she hved 
Another time she beat an old woman who had cared for her children 
while she worked and who had said she neglected them, after the 
beating Mrs Mensch was very much afraid she would be arrested and 
told a rmmster to whom she appealed for aid that she would take her 
children’s lives if she was not helped She also said that she would do 
anything for the sake of her “poor babies” and would commit suicide 
rather than be separated from them She wrote her mother that she 
was d> mg and had no one to care for her children and asked her mother 
to come to them, she wanted her mother to hve with her, care for the 
children, and give financial support, although she would not go to her 
mother’s home She said if her mother did not come she would jump 
m the lake She was persuaded by the social worker to look for work 
again She had to move because she could not pay the rent, and wrote 
her mother for money wuth which to buy furmture The social worker 
suggested second-hand furniture, but Mrs Mensch became angry and 
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shouted that no matter how poor she was she was still a lady and did 
not want other people’s cast-ofT furiuture She said she would rather 
put her babies out for “nigger adoption” and kill herself 

EXPERIENCE AT WORKING 

In five months Mrs Mensch worked at nine different jobs, mostly 
m cafeterias She had one job m a cutlery company which she left 
because the grinding and occasional breakmg of a kmfe made her 
nervous From some of the places she was dismissed because she could 
not handle the work She became discouraged after the eighth job and 
spoke of drowmng herseK and also threatened to sell herself to any 
man who would have her 

SEXUAL LIFE DISLIKED 

Mrs Mensch said that sexual relationship was a part of married 
life she had most disliked She could remember only one time that 
she enjoyed intimacy with her husband, and that was when he kissed 
her good-by before she came to Chicago She had no men friends for 
about a year after her husband deserted her in Chicago, but finally 
had two men fnends who came to see her at her home She said she 
would be scared to have anything to do with them for fear of preg- 
nancy She said she would never “sell her body” for physical pleasure, 
but would do It if she could receive enough money, because of her 
craving for the “nches of hfe ” 

About fourteen months after the desertion of her husband she 
had a man roomer who paid most of her expenses and it was suspected 
that she had sexual relations with him, although she stated that he 
paid the expenses m return for her housekeeping Her conversation at 
this time pertained to sexual matters 

Shortly after this her mother sent her money with which she paid 
her own and her children’s expenses to South Carohna 

PERSONALITY TYPE 

She was exammed by a competent agency which reported that 
she had no psychosis but was a constitutional psychopathic type of 
personality, emotionally unstable in that she was easily made tearful, 
was flighty, talkative, noisy, swore easily, and would perhaps never 
be able to apply herself continuously to work Her display of affection 
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for her children and siuade threats were regarded as devices to obtain 
sympathy and help ' 

ANALYSIS OF CASE n 
PERSONALITY 

She is charactized as being constitutionally psychopathic 
There is no doubt as to her emotional mstability and inabih- 
ty to apply herself continuously to work, but some account 
should be taken of (i) the ostracism bestowed upon her as 
an illegitimate child, (2) her inability to maintain herself 
adequately before marriage, which might or might not have 
been due to native inadequacy, (3) the treatment by her 
husband who threatened to take her babies from her, lock 
her up, etc Any of these would contribute to her feehng of 
mferiority and msufiSciency 

WISHES AND THEIR SATISFACTION 

Her wishes were extremely simple and centered about 
the maintenance of herself and her children and her desire 
to keep her children with her She was never, however, able 
to acquire for herself the satisfaction of these needs. 

CRISES 

Her first attempt at suicide came after her husband’s 
first desertion when she was left without support, pregnant 
and with a small child This attempt, however, did not occur 
immediately after the desertion, but while she was receiving 
assistance from the welfare agency Desertion has more 
than an economic aspect in this case It meant the break-up 
of one system of life-organization and the need to establish 
another, it meant, too, direction by the chanty as to how to 
spend her money and cnticism of her method of managing; 

■ Abstracted from records of the United Chanties, Chicago 
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so that -while under the guidance of the charity she was not 
able to satisfy her dominant wishes which ^entered around 
her affection for, and a desire to “show off,” the baby There 
was also a psychological factor, for she had undergone what 
amounted to mental torture at the hands of her husband 
and at the same time was pregnant with a child which she 
did not desire 

This attempt brought a marked change in her condition 
She was placed in a hospital for a fairly long period of time 
and given rest and care This hospital care was followed by 
a return to her husband, so that the condition she was in 
before the attempt was not repeated 

The later talk of suicide was for the most part in the 
nature of genuine threats, that is, to coerce someone mto 
domg something to help her She did not threaten suicide 
to avoid a bad situation, but to get someone to help her out 
of it, e g , she threatened suicide unless something was done 
to prevent the court from taking the children from her, un- 
less someone saved her from arrest after she beat a woman, 
if her mother did not come, etc 

The last threat (after the eighth unsuccessful job) was 
more in the nature of a contemplated attempt, she speci- 
fied the method, was discouraged, and saw no hope of going 
on Soon after this threat she made the alliance with a man 
who paid her expenses, and when this arrangement was ques- 
tioned she went to her mother and thus avoided the situa- 
tion which called forth the threats 



CHAPTER VIII 

SUICIDE AMONG NORMAL PEOPLE 
There has been all too great a tendency to explain suicide 
as the result of a diseased mind Studies made of psychotic 
people who have attempted or committed suicide show (i) 
that a large group of suicides are not insane, and (2) that 
even among the insane and psychopathic the suicide is usu- 
ally precipitated by some real or imagined crisis 

The crucial stluahon ^ — Crises may be regarded as a part 
of normal hvmg Even in static societies there arc the crises 
of birth, death, catastrophies of nature, wars, and the hke 
In a changing social order crises are multiplied and the 
process of living must be regarded as the process of solving 
problems, of facmg new situations and finding satisfactory 
ways of meeting them The problems may be very trivial 
what shoes to wear today, or whether to have eggs or steak 
for breakfast , or they may involve wider interests and en- 
tail serious consequences, as the problem of investment of a 
sum of money, whether to propose to a certam girl, or how 
to adjust a serious quarrel Problems which arc recurrent 
may become routmized and habitual, and thus require a 
minimum of reasoning Europeans have standardized their 
breakfasts — they do not have to think about what to eat, 
military, police, and other official forms of dress are stand- 
ardized, men of wealth often have financial advisers to re- 

' For the theoretical background, see W I Thomas and Florian Znani- 
ecki, The Pohsh Peasant tn Europe and America, John Dewey, Human Nature 
and Conduct, Ellsworth Fans, “Social Psychology” (MS) , Florian Znamecki, 
The Laws of Soctai Psychology, L L Thurstone, The Nature of Intelligence 
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lieve them of the worry of investments, in certain groups, 
for instance, the Jewish, courtship and marriage are carried 
on in routine and formal manner 

But before the solution of a problem has become routi- 
nized and during those situations which may occur only once 
or at most a few times during an entire lifetime — such as 
severe illness, falling m love, or removal from one type of 
community to another — the person finds himself with very 
urgent interests for which he can find no satisfaction Even 
a trivial mterest unsatisfied may lead to disturbance and 
discontent 

Tonight I was in extremis First I read the paper, then 

I finished the book I was reading, Thus Spake Zarathustra Not know- 
ing quite w hat to do next, I took off my boots, and poured out another 
cup of coffee But these manoeuvers were only the feeble attempts of 
a cowardly wretch to evade the mam issue, which was 

How to occupy myself and keep myself sane during the hour and 
a half before bedtime 

Before now I have tried going to bed But that does not work — 
I don’t sleep Moreover, I have been m the grip of a horrible mental 
unrest To sit still m my chair, much less to he m bed doing nothing, 
seemed ghastly I espenenced all the cravings of a dissolute neurotic 
for a stimulant, but what stimulus I wanted, I did not know Had I 
known, I should have gone and got it ' 

Dunng my first three months in boardmg school when I was seven- 
teen I wished many times that I had never been bom, for I was very 
homesick, very unhappy and not particularly congenial with my room- 
mate I am the youngest of three children m a none too wealthy home 
if you compare my home with a city home, but it is exceedingly com- 
fortable as compared with homes m a small town In this school most 
of the girls were very wealthy, wore clothes that I could not afford, 
shocked me because they smoked and drank I became very self- 
conscious and began to feel mferior and was utterly miserable I don't 
remember what was said to me or what I read when I was at home at 
‘W N P Ba.ihelhon, The Journal of a Disappointed Man, pp 148-49 
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Chnstmas time, but I decided that I wasn’t going to let myself be 
unhappy the rest of the year, so I gathered up all my sister’s clothes 
that 1 could use, learned to smoke and went back and broke every 
rule that I could and ended up the year by being sent home ' 

In analyzing these situations two phases are apparent 
On the one hand is the personality of the individual — his 
wishes, interests, longings, and the attitudes, standards, and 
codes which limit and define them, and which in well-inte- 
grated personalities are fairly stable and harmonious The 
formulation of these interests and the types of attitudes he 
has are dependent upon the group experiences he has had, 
but they may be considered as mdividual, for to the person 
and in the way m which they function in his life they are a 
personal possession and the origin of their force is within 
himself rather than in the social group On the other hand 
there is the objective world m which the person lives — the 
world of food, of houses, of friends, clubs, institutions, which 
come to have meaning and value to him and which, taken 
together, constitute his life-organization or social world 

The solving of problems is the process of adjustment, 
first between interests, attitudes, and wishes as the person 
attempts to integrate them into a harmonious whole which 
constitutes his personality, and second, between these inter- 
ests and the external world m which most if not all of them 
normally find expression and fulfil m ent Personality and 
life-orgamzation then become respectively subjective and 
objective aspects of the process of living 

When the personality or interests and the life-organiza- 
tion or means of fulfilling the mterests complement each 
other, life tends to go on in a more or less habitual manner 
But when for any reason there is a break m the reaprocal 

* From a university student 
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relation of subjective interests and external world, a crisis 
or crucial situation exists and old habits and attitudes are 
no longer adequate to the situation If an adjustment can- 
not readily be made the person finds himself dissatisfied, 
restless, unhappy, and m time unable efficiently to order 
his life He is then personally disorganized Personal dis- 
organization may be of many degrees of mtensity and may 
arise in numerous ways 

When a crucial situation arises there is a very definite 
tendency for adjustment to occur The interests which have 
been aroused demand fulfilment Unless they are fulfilled 
or are weak enough to be discarded they contmue very near 
the surface of consciousness and, constantly coming to the 
surface, prevent the functionmg of other interests After a 
short period an actual adjustment may be brought about 
It often happens, however, that actual readjustment seems 
impossible to the person There are then a number of ways 
in which the force of the interest may be assuaged and an 
adjustment made which permits the person to continue a 
normal life Substitution of some other interest or object of 
attention may be made, and the sentiments and energy 
organized about the original object may be transferred al- 
most intact to the new mterest This new object may be 
merely a symbol of the old, as when a mother preserves and 
cherishes the clothing and toys of her dead child Or it may 
be an object of the same kind, as when a young man, dis- 
appointed in love, finds immediate solace in another woman 
Methods of adjustment found effective by persons who had 
in times of difficulty wished for death or thought of suicide 
and abandoned the idea include the following occupation 
or residence was changed, thus affording a new social group 
and life organization, new mterests were consciously or un- 
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consciously acquired, day dreaming occurred, in which the 
wishes were fulfilled m the imagination, prayer and con- 
fessional (among Catholics) relieved the tension of worries 
and brought new strength and counsel The development of 
a philosophy of resignation (“God would make it work out 
for the best”, “we must not expect everything our own 
way”) and the development of an objective and rational 
attitude or of a sense of humor were also found effective ^ 

When the crucial situation cannot be resolved m some 
way which permits the person to continue to lead an effi- 
cient, normal life, the force of the thwarted interests may 
lead to types of behavior which are mj’urious to the person’s 
physical, mental, or social welfare and which are usually 
labeled pathological It is well recognized that, once aroused, 
a strong interest cannot lightly be laid aside, and that if 
given no outlet it will usually accumulate emotional tension 
until an expression of some sort is forced Various types of 
pathological expressions discovered by experts working m 
the various fields of pathological behavior are pertmcnt 

ALCOHOLISM AND DRUGS 

There arc relatively normal types of the heavy dnnker — the 
socially mmded and the hard manual worker But there is a large 
group of those who find in alcohol a rehef from the burden of their 
moods, who find m its real effect, the release from inhibitions, a reason 
for drinking beyond the reach of reason Do you feel that the endless 
monotone of your existence can no longer be borne — dnnk deep and 
you color your life to suit yourself And so men of certam typies 

of temperament, or with unhappy experiences, form the alcohohe habit 
because it gives them surcease from pam, it deals out to them, tem- 
porarily, a new world with happier mood, lessened tension and greater 
success 

' From data supplied on questionnaires by university students See 
footnote, p 179 
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The feeling of mfenonty, one of the most painful of mental condi- 
tions, IS responsible for the use not only of alcohol but also of other 
drugs, such as cocaine, herom, morphine, etc Similarly a shame- 

ful position, such as that of the prostitute or the chrome cnnunal, is 
“reheved” by alcohol and drugs, so that the majority of these types 
of unfortunates are either drunkards or “dopes ” Too often have re- 
formers reversed the relationship, behevmg that alcohol caused prosti- 
tution and enme Of course that relationship exists, but more often, 
m my experience, the alcohol is used to keep up the “ego” feebng, 
without which few can bear life ' 

SEXUAL PERVERSION 

Cunously enough, one of the sex perversions, masturbation, has 
m a few cases a similar genesis [to alcohohsm and drug addiction, just 
quoted] I have known patients who, when under the influence of de- 
pression, or humiliated in some way or other, found a compensating 
pleasure in the act face to face with mental pain, men seek 
relief or pleasure or both by alcohol, drugs, sensual pleasures of all 
kinds, and the secret explanation of all such habits is that they 
offer compensation for some pain and are turned to at such times 
What one man seeks in work, another seeks in rehgion, another finds 
m self-flagellation, and still others seek m alcohol, morphme, sexual 
excesses, etc ‘ 

DELINQUENCY 

In his study of 2,000 cases of delinquent children. 
Dr William Healy found that m at least 7 per cent of 
the cases the misconduct was directly traceable to a men- 
tal conflict The child had undergone some experience — in 
a number of cases, the crude and sudden acquisition of sexual 
knowledge or habits — which acted as an emotional shock 
and which the child could not assimilate mto his previous 
stock of attitudes and experiences Repressed, the mhar- 
momous memories and emotions tended to reappear m forms 
' Abraham Myerson, The Foundations of Personality, pp 62 ff 
’ Ibid , p 64 
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of misconduct, such as stealing, which were m some way 
associated with the origmal disconcerting experience and to 
which the chdd was impelled almost against his will ' 

INSANITY 

One current view of insanity is that it is the result 
not invariably of mheritance, but of unfortunate social 
experiences The person has found a conflict between his 
dominating complexes or associated interests and the world 
in which he is compelled to live In seeking a way of escape 
he represses and puts out of mind the unpleasant part of his 
experiences This repressed experience becomes dissociated 
from his total accumulation of memories and experiences, 
but does not disappear In the cases which Healy studied, 
such a repressed portion of experience led to delinquency 
In other cases it leads to delusions, hallucinations, and other 
phenomena of insanity ^ 

Finally come the cases m which the struggle for adjust- 
ment has ceased, m which the person “gives up,” and suicide 
is the result 

Suicide a double problem — When suicide is viewed as one 
of a senes of possible adjustments, two distinct phases of 
the problem appear one, the problem of personal disorgan- 
ization, the other, a consideration of why suicide rather than 
some other adjustment is used 

■ William Healy, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct 

’ For a clear statement of this view of insanity, see Bernard Hart, The 
Psychology of Insanity, 1922 



CHAPTER DC 
THE SUICIDE PROCESS 
The task still remains to present in detail by means of 
cases the various kmds of crises which end in suicide For 
while all personal disorganization may be regarded essen- 
tially as a lack of adjustment and harmony between the 
mterests which constitute personality and the external world 
m which life must be lived, this disorganization is of several 
types It may arise in different ways, it involves different 
emotions, and is subject to different personal mterpretations 
In addition to a short discussion, cases are given for each 
type While these cases are all in some sense individual, 
they have been carefully chosen as representative of tjpes 
actually found to exist m a large number of suicide cases 
A transcript of the inquest records for all cases of suicide in 
Chicago in 1923 gave 391 unselected cases from one urban 
community In addition, cases from other years m Chicago 
and newspaper accounts of cases numbered approximately 
a hundred, while from the records of chanties m Chicago 
came case histones of some two dozen cases, some of actual, 
others of attempted, suicides It is obviously impossible to 
give a record of aU the cases They have been studied and 
classified and illustrative examples chosen While the classi- 
fication IS based in the mam on the unselected cases for 1923, 
the examples are m some cases from other sources which 
provided more detailed case histories 

No I The untdenhfied craving — Most vague of disor- 
ganizations leadmg to a suicidal tendency are general dis- 
satisfactions with life Fairly common among people who 
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wish for death,' this type can only occasionally be identified 
in the actual suicide cases This is probably because, so long 
as the craving is vague and not attached to any particular 
object, it may be satisfied m any one of a number of ways 
Merely to be hungry is an easier craving to satisfy than to 
be hungry for clams when one lives m an mland town Usu- 
ally the restlessness generated by the cravmg, vague though 
It IS, leads to experimental attempts to satisfy it Once it 
has been satisfied, the craving when it again arises is recog- 
nized as a wish for some particular thing and plans can be 
made to obtain that thing directly But before the cravmg 
has been defined m terms of some definite wish, it may upon 
occasion become so insistent and uncontrollable that it may 
lead the person to commit suicide The emotional tone m 
these cases is not high , there is no sharp crisis, no mourning 
for something lost, no resentment toward anyone, no im- 
passioned emotions, no self-judgment, but a strong desire 
to stop living, since life is flavorless 

CASE m 

J was a >oung married woman of twenty-five, with two children 
whom she killed at the time she committed suicide Born and reared 
m Kentucky, she had lived m Chicago seven years with her husband. 
There she found it necessary to work and had a mediocre job at night 
work m a factory The letter which she left at the time of her death 
mdicates the vague dissatisfaction under discussion, and the mquest 
revealed nothing more definite The letter follows “I am going to 
hunt my cloud with the silver hmng if there is one There is none on 
this earth so maybe there is on the next, and the kiddies will find their’s 
qmcker if there is any Bob [her husband] please pay J ennie the money 
we owe her Be good and don’t ever do anything I would not do 

' See chap x 

“ Coroner’s inquest record. Cook County, Ilhnois, 1923 
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Cases in which no crisis is apparent and the person says 
that he is “disgusted with hfe” or that life is useless doubt- 
less fall into this class of undefined dissatisfactions In 
some cases there is the possibility that the dissatisfaction 
appears vague simply because the mformation about the 
case is fragmentary, yet certain cases seem clearly to imply 
a general dissatisfaction and that the person was not able to 
specify the types of satisfaction which would brmg content- 
ment 

No 2 The recogmzed wish — Somewhat more tangible 
than the preceding type is the dissatisfaction which has be- 
come clear to the person as the need for some particular 
thmg or type of thing Psychologically, these cases may be 
described as those in which the craving or impulse, at first 
vague, has through experience become defined for the person 
mto a wish for a specific activity, but m which the curcum- 
stances of his environment are such that he cannot discover 
appropriate stimuli which would permit him to find in reality 
fulfilment for the defined wish Among the 1923 Chicago 
cases, four very similar cases of this type occur Two widows 
forty-five and fifty-five years old, and two widowers, srsty- 
five and eighty-two years old, left notes statmg (or had con- 
stantly reiterated before others) that they were alone and 
lonely The sixty-five-year-old man stated his need specifi- 
cally as the need for a home and a wife In these cases there 
is no vague search for a cloud with a silver Immg, no name- 
less disgust with life, but a specific need What there is not, 
however, is the stimuli — the external objects — through 
which the desire may meet fulfilment The man wanted a 
wife, but he had not been able to find a particular woman 
whom he wished to wed 

These four cases carry the implication of a crisis through 
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which the intimacy dpsired was lost It is to be assumed that 
before the husbands or wives died, these widows and widow- 
ers were satisfied But m these cases the period of grief has 
passed and the wish is apparently not for the departed one, 
but has become generalized into a feeling of lonelmess with- 
out fixation upon any one person who might assuage the 
lonelmess 

The cases before cited give the impression of a gradual 
wearing down of resistance The experience may, however, 
assume more of the character of a crisis and entail a deter- 
mined seeking for means of fulfilment, as m the folio wmg 
case of threatened suicide 

CASE IV 

Ellen Barnes, a deaf mute of twenty, married, with one illegitimate 
child (whose father was presumably Ellen’s stepfather) and one legit- 
imate child, gave out her children for adoption following conflict with 
her husband and her father She came to Chicago, but failed to find 
adequate work and appealed to the chanty for aid Her previous ex- 
periences had developed the dominant wish to be independent, not only 
economically but in her choice of work and conduct She left a home 
for the deaf because she did not wish to come m at the required tune 
at mght She refused even to consider a number of jobs which the 
chanty found for her Her first threat to kiU herself was stated as a 
preference for death rather than return as a dependent to her father’s 
care Her second threat, in a note, followed her complete failure to 
find work and a short penod as a prostitute which resulted when she 
voluntarily left the home for the deaf, without any place to go It is 
not known whether she actually attempted to kill herself Her at- 
tempts at independence ended when she was discovered to have con- 
tracted venereal disease and was sent to a hospital for treatment ' 

In this case the diflficulty centered about the inability to 
establish the mdependence so ardently desired “ 

■ Umted Chanties of Chicago 

’ The case entitled “The Youth Who Was Prematurely Tired,” m 
chap XI, IS of this type. No 2 
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No 3 The specific wish — The more specifically a wish 
or interest becomes defined in the mind Oi the person who 
holds It, the less possibility there is for variation in the type 
of fulfilment which will satisfy the wish, and hence the more 
probability of disappointment m fulfilment So long as a 
man is merely lonely, he may find numerous ways to gain 
companionship • he may join a club, go to room at a friendly 
boarding house, elevate his dog to the rank of a pal, adopt 
a youngster, marry, keep a mistress, and so on Hence he 
is in less danger of failing to find satisfaction and of becom- 
ing disorganized than is the man who m the course of his 
experience has come to feel that his loneliness can be allevi- 
ated by one person and one person only The definition of 
his wish IS no longer, “I am lonely, I want to find someone 
to talk with,” but, “I must have this one particular girl or 
I shall be forever lonely ” 

Once aroused, there is a tendency for an impulse to fulfil 
Itself If the impulse or wish in which the impulse is em- 
bodied IS thwarted in some way, several things may happen 
The wish may be abandoned and other interests rise to the 
foreground of attention , the original plan of fulfilment may 
be abandoned and another object substituted for it, day 
dreaming may take the place of actual fulfilment But it 
may happen that the wish contmues in full force, gaming 
in emotional intensity as the fulfilment seems more remote 
and usurpmg gradually the entire field of attention until 
nothing else m life matters save this one wish m its one 
specific form 

These cases may appear as conflicts between two persons, 
smee the thwartmg often is not of the impersonal sort, but 
occurs at the hands of some other person who seemmgly 
has it in his power to grant the wish. The suicide does not 
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define his failure to obtain fulfilment in terms of any in- 
ability on his part, but wholly m terms of an unjustified, or 
at least mexplicable, contrariness or wilfulness on the part 
of the other person The situation appears to him entirely 
m personal terms, and the accompanymg emotion is one of 
resentment more than of disappointment 

It is characteristic of this type of case that a further 
degree of fulfilment is wished and denied If the girl is a 
fnend, the man wishes her for a sweetheart, if a sweetheart, 
he desires her for a wife 

In some cases of this type the whole wish becomes sym- 
bolized, as it were, m some one particular or little act A 
man whose love affair had not been going well asked the girl 
for a dance at a public dance hall She replied that the dance 
had been taken and that she would never dance with him 
again His response was to fire at her and then at himself, 
with the remark, “If I can’t have her, nobody else can 
In another case a girl had demanded that her lover choose 
between her and another girl, and that he call her at a cer- 
tam time No telephone call came, so she attempted to com- 
mit suicide “ Suicide cases are often misunderstood because 
of this tendency for small acts and occurrences to have por- 
tentous significance to the person who experiences them 
The girl who commits suicide because she is scolded for bob- 
bmg her hair — a number of such cases have appeared from 
time to time in the newspapers — sees in the disapproval of 
her bobbed hair the disapproval of her entire range of ambi- 
tions and ideals The event which causes the suicide is the 
climax of a tram of preceding and gradually culnunating 
circumstances which have already created a frame of min d 

' Chicago Tribune, February 2$, 1924. 

’ Chicago Tribune, May i, 1924 
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requiring only one added bit of pressure to reach the break- 
ing-point 

Cases of this tjqie occur in which the person with the un- 
fulfilled wish apparently never had any degree of satisfac- 
tion. 

CASE V 

In the 1923 senes appears the case of L , a man of thirty-three, 
unmamed, bom m Hungary, m the Umted States for sixteen years 
Before he kdled himself he shot at Mrs M , wounding her The in- 
quest developed the fact that L had been known to Mrs M and her 
parents for years, and that Mr M met L at the parents’ home In 
Chicago the friendship between Mr and Mrs M and L was renewed, 
and L was at the M ’s house frequently One evemng L mvited both 
Mr and Mrs M out with him Mr M stayed home with a sick 
child and Mrs M went with L to a cafe where he had some whiskey 
On the way home m a cab L said to Mrs M , “Tomght is the last night 
you will ever see me I have known you since you were a little girl 
and I have loved you dearly, but have never told you so ” He asked 
her to leave her husband She told him he must be crazy to talk in 
that way He then took a pistol from his pocket and said he would 
unload it before it went off Instead he pressed it against her breast 
At this pomt the cabman stopped the cab to investigate and Mrs M 
was given an opportunity to get out of the cab L fired after her, 
wounding her, and then shot and killed himself ‘ 

In some cases a certain degree of satisfaction has been 
attained, expectation runs high, and then thwarting occurs 
Of this type is the case of a woman of thirty-six who, havmg 
a love affair with a married man, found it impossible to 
relmquish their plans for divorce and marriage when the 
man decided to abandon the plans and to return to his wife 
Her wish here was not to return to the status quo (compare 
with No 5, Broken Life Organization), but to go forward 
and have more complete fulfilment than had ever been 

* Coroner’s inquest records, Cook County, 1923 
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granted her. As the case is rather complete in detail it is 
given m full, together with an analysis 

CASE VI 

Elizabeth Walters, thirty-six years old, in July shot and senously 
injured John Brooks and then shot and killed herself 

Nothing IS known of the family prior to four years previous. At 
that time the mother, Mrs Walters, and her two daughters, Anne and 
Elizabeth, hved m Detroit 

Mr Brooks had known the family for twelve years He went to 
Detroit to seek work, but found none When his finances grew low he 
called on Mrs Walters, and because of the long fnendship she rented 
him a room for which he paid irregularly until he had secured work 
After he found work he continued to stay m their home, although his 
wife, to whom he had been married twenty-five years, hved in Chicago 
and was supported by him For almost a year he was there, and during 
this time Elizabeth typed and kept books for him They became at- 
tached to each other and went through what Brooks termed “an 
infatuation ” 

Anne then married, moving to Chicago Soon Mrs Walters and 
Elizabeth followed, and they took an apartment Brooks also returned 
to Chicago, where he found work with an msurance company which 
frequently called him out of the city 

Brooks continued to see Elizabeth from time to time and escorted 
her to many places, but the relationship seemed to remain on a basis 
no more intimate than that of friendship 

A divorce for Brooks was talked of He finally packed his trunks 
and moved them to the Walters’, where he was given a room Mean- 
while his wife filed suit for separate maintenance 

The mother and sister of Elizabeth knew that she and Brooks 
were attracted to each other Although they did not wholly approve, 
they made little protest, except that the sister advised her to drop the 
affair Brooks told them that he would get a divorce (instead of 
separate maintenance) and marry Elizabeth, while Ehzabeth main- 
tained that she would go with him, m case he could not secure a divorce 
He, however, did not urge this, but said he would do everythmg to 
make a marriage lawful, that he would go to jail before he would give 
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her up He was jealous, dishked having her go out with other men, 
and even forbade her to do so 

But before the separate maintenance was granted Brooks “made 
up” with his wife and returned to her, as he discovered that after all 
she meant more to him than Elizabeth did — so he testified at the 
mquest He did not, however, at once remove his trunks from the 
Walters’ and still nominally had a room m their apartment, although 
he at once broke off relations with Elizabeth This direct move on 
Brooks’ part followed on a period of uncertainty about the divorce 
during which Elizabeth talked of “finishing the affair soon” and “going 
through with it, since he had gone that far ” 

Brooks’ decision to return to his wife came m January Mrs 
Walters and Anne were pleased with this move, but Elizabeth would 
not agree She called Brooks on the telephone at his home, wrote to 
him, and insisted that he must leave his home and come to her 
threatemng to kill herself if he did not do this 

One of her letters to him follows 

January 24 The end of the world My heavenly John, help me, John 
help me now No, no, you cannot do as you say, it is impossible I am dymg, 
John, I cannot hve I will give you tune to reply to this You must do as I 
say and stick to me, and an> thing else is impossible I cannot hve without 
you You know it, lover, you know it I cannot I must hear from you and 
see you my love I love you forever Please and please, my angel, please I 
adore you, John Mother couldn’t believe you could leave me, honey dear I 
am helpless, and whatever they threaten, you must take your chances for my 
sake now, there is no gomg back to that life again for you, no dear, no dear I 
tell you once more, before it is too late Don’t be a coward, honey dear My 
John, my John, where are you this minute I am waitmg now for you to call 
me, as always You know it will be dreadful to say the least to pay no atten- 
tion to me now at this hour, as I now love you, love you, love you — do any- 
thing but leave me— anything, now — for, my pet, how could you, how could 
you? Lover, lover, lover, what can I say to you? Send for me, darhng, send 
for me, dearest If you don’t, lover sweetheart, think what you arc doing to 
me If I don’t hear from you with mstructions to meet you by long distance 
telephone by Saturday mormng, a terrible tragedy will occur John, I love 
you — if you know the meamng of the word which you have so often used to 
me Lover, there is no alternative You are my hie — how can you say you 
will not wnte or talk to me? How can you? Think what you are doing. 
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sweetheart of sweethearts Do you thmk you can leave me at this hour? 
Does your heart perrmt you to do this? And therefore, lover, I wdl do any- 
thmg you say 

Elizabeth 

Brooks finally wrote to her m June, sending $50 In reply he 
received more letters 

One evening m July Elizabeth walked past his house, and to 
prevent her entrance he followed her and walked with her After an 
emotional scene on the street he promised to arrange to see her soon, 
as she insisted on an mterview “to straighten the matter out ” By 
telhng his wife that he must leave town one day earher than was really 
necessary he arranged to meet her at a hotel, where they talked in the 
hotel parlors Elizabeth was excited, she trembled, and her conversa- 
tion was distracted Apparently no decision that pleased Elizabeth 
was reached 

About midmght they went to the Walters’ apartment Elizabeth 
went to her own room, and Brooks to the one which was still held there 
for his use About six the following morning. Brooks was awakened 
by Ehzabeth entermg his room She shouted something to him which 
he could not understand, then shot him and herself Brooks recovered 
and testified at the mquest ‘ 

ANALYSIS OF CASE VI 

In this case a woman past thirty had a fundamental im- 
pulse, the desire for love and personal response, fully 
aroused, and defined or particularized the impulse with ref- 
erence to one person, John Brooks A definite type of ad- 
justment had been planned — Brooks’ divorce from his wife 
and subsequent marriage to Elizabeth Pending the comple- 
tion of this act, she received partial satisfaction through his 
affection and the anticipation of the divorce and their mar- 
riage At this stage in the process two thmgs may be noted 

' Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1923 Much of the evidence 
at the inquest was furnished by Brooks, who,m an apparent effort to defend 
himself, testified freely 
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(i) Elizabeth apparently was not disorganized, her family 
knew of her fnendship, and it therefore lacked many of the 
elements of a clandestme and unapproved love affair, (2) 
she was subordinate to the man she loved (gave up her 
other fnends at his jealous demand) 

Brooks’ determmation to return to his wife provided the 
cause of Elizabeth’s disorganization Her demand for affec- 
tion had now no outlet It is conceivable that an outlet 
might have been provided, either through some other friend 
or through a continued friendship with Brooks after his re- 
turn to his wife But the previous fixation of affection on 
Brooks, plus his evident desire to make his unions lawful, 
prevented this The strength of Elizabeth’s wish and her 
subordmation to Brooks caused her to suggest an unlawful 
union, but he did not accept this offer 

This situation continued for six months During this 
time Elizabeth used suicide as a threat to force Brooks to 
return to her She also refused to recognize the fact that 
he no longer loved her, but chose to interpret the situation 
as fear and lack of courage on his part rather than lack of 
love for her Hence she was enabled to cling to the thought 
of her origmal adjustment (their marriage) as still possible 
The situation had changed radically, but Elizabeth made 
no new definition of it, and hence no attempt to adjust 
to it 

It must be assumed that in the course of the six months 
Elizabeth realized that her interpretation of the situation 
was maccurate and that her plan of adjustment would not 
work Thus even her partial satisfaction m Brooks’ affec- 
tion and her anticipated happiness were denied Yet her 
wish for his love was no less strong than originally, and, 
because of the complete thwarting, no doubt more urgent. 
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Yet she was not able to plan another line of satisfaction in 
action, nor did any form of compensation come to her 
Suicide ceased to be a threat to force Brooks to comply 
with her wishes and became an active means of adjustment 
Her attempted murder of Brooks may have been due either 
to hatred and revenge or to the desire to keep him away 
from his wife, or it may have been a mixture of both 

It is not only m regard to love that wishes and interests 
and plans may be thwarted Any wish, if thwarted, may 
assume the charactenstic of a “fixed idea” and become domi- 
nant Nevertheless, a love relation, which is in its normal 
state emotional and at times disorganizing, becomes highly 
disconcertmg when any blocking occurs m the course of its 
fulfilment 

No 4 Mental conflicts — In the preceding cases the con- 
flict which occurred was between one certain wish or plan 
of a person and some element in the social environment In 
other cases, fewer in number perhaps, and often less detect- 
able, the conflict is entirely mental and rages withm the 
mind of the suicide The conflict here is often between two 
sets of attitudes, both of which the person holds and which 
he cannot adjust to each other So long as the conflict is un- 
adjusted, the act or enterpnse cannot proceed, and is as 
definitely blocked as though the obstruction came from some 
outside agency The followmg case of day dreams of death 
IS illustrative of this type 

CASE vn 

A Jewish man m the early thirties with two years of high school 
and proficient m a good trade for some time found himself with con- 
flicting desires to assist his widowed mother and marry his sweetheart 
He writes that he has wished he were dead mtermittently for the last 
two years, but has had no defimte plan of death “I have to help at 
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home We are paying off a house and my mother objects strenuously 
to the marriage My sweetheart will not hve in a snail flat, and until 
I can give her the flat and furmshmgs she desires she will not marry 
me I also finished paying off the expensive diamond she wanted So 
I thought I was domg well I can’t see my way clear to furmsh an 
elaborate flat, keep the car, and still help mother pay off the house 
I owe my mother the duty of paying off the house I also owe my 
sweetheart somethmg but my mother must come first I can’t sec any 
reason for not wanting to start m small and work up, but Ethel says, 
‘If you start low down, you wdl always be low down ’ So torn between 
the two my hfe is miserable I work at as many jobs as I can, make 
good money and am dissatisfied and many times despondent, wonder- 
ing how It will aU end I hke to see myself dead and wonder just how 
much they’ll grieve over and miss me, and if they’ll realize my situa- 
tion then 

In this case, as often m mental conflicts, the conflict is 
not merely between two individual desires, but between two 
sets of social codes or mores held by two different groups m 
both of which the person has membership As a Jew the 
man has acquired the belief that parents should be honored, 
cared for, and obeyed As an American, he feels that his 
married life should be given precedence over other consider- 
ations He IS both Jew and American, he shares both atti- 
tudes and he cannot reconcile them The situation is com- 
plicated because he has emotional attachments to members 
of each group The Jewish group is personified in his mother , 
the American, in his fiancee He desires the affection and 
respect of both He is experiencing not merely a contest 
between the attachment to his mother and to his sweetheart, 
but a genume conflict between two sets of attitudes regard- 
mg his “duty,” both of which he has accepted and in both 
of which he believes It is possible for a person to subscribe 
to several moral codes so long as they are not brought mto 

* Questionnaire No 107 
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c»nflict with each other This man probably found nothing 
incongruous m the ideas that a man owes a duty to his 
parents and also owes a duty to his wife until the two came 
into sharp conflict m his own experience When such a con- 
flict does occur there is often involved not only a moral deci- 
sion as to which set of attitudes shall take precedence over 
the other, but consideration of the losses and gams mvolved 
in accepting wholeheartedly the creed of one social group 
and discarding the creed of, and with it membership m, 
another social group In this case, if the man decides in 
favor of his fiancee he will undoubtedly lose the respect of 
his mother and her Jewish friends, if he clmgs to his mother, 
the American girl and her friends will scorn him ' 

But the conflict is not always between the simultaneous- 
ly accepted but conflicting creeds of social groups It may 
be between an ideal and reality Such a conflict is not un- 
usual m the latter years of adolescence when the youth meas- 
ures his conceptions of life gamed from books and the shel- 
tered circle of family and friends agamst people as he meets 
them m a new environment in his first mdependent plunge 
mto college or business Usually ideals change or by some 
process of rationalization an adjustment is made between 
what the person expects of other people and what he finds 
them actually doing Such a conflict is intensified when it 
occurs m an mtimate situation, when, for instance, a man 
finds the woman he loves does not reach his ideal conception 
of what a woman should be 

The followmg case shows the disappomtment of a person 
in someone he loves and the impossibility of reconcflmg the 

‘ The case quoted on p 187 involves a mental conflict between the girl’s 
own wishes and attitude, that she should love the man she mames, and the 
pressure of social opinion, that she should carry her engagement through 
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actions of the loved one with the ideal conception held 
There is a sharp conflict between what the man thinks is 
right and good, and hence wishes to experience, and what 
actually is happenmg. 

CASE vm 

Oscar D , aged fifty, bom in Austna-Hungary, had been m the 
United States eight years and in Chicago two years He killed himself 
by gas At the inquest his brother testified that Oscar had married a 
woman with an illegitimate son, and that the marriage had been fol- 
lowed by difficulties and frequent separations At the time of his death 
they had been separated for a month Before dying, and apparently 
while the gas was taking effect, Oscar D wrote a senes of short notes ' 

Wifie dear, I thank you very much for everything which was good I 
am not responsible for this trouble But between us there were men who 
caused us a lot of trouble So forgive me, that I must leave this world Your 
husband, Oscar D Live as long as you can 

This IS what the wives in America can do This is all your fault On ac- 
count of all my trouble You led me to perform this act Do whatever you 
please Later, let God pay you for this 

Here is an address I found in your sweater 

With these words I separate with you You made me do this But it 
IS so m Amenca, wives like to fool around with other men and then pull their 
own husbands into court, so he would be locked up and then give her a better 
chance to stay with another man You were away from me with other men 
m the west for one year and three months, and after all I took you back 
Now let God help you, Amen 

What she done to me God help her as she knows nothing Forgive me 
God for my sms I am not such kind as to have relations with other women ' 

In some mstances these cases approach the thwarted- 
wish type, m which the conflict is between two persons But 
m the thwarted- wish type the person wants some definite 
thing to happen, he may be completely satisfied with the 

■There is occasionally some question as to whether the farewell notes 
of suicides are vahd in giving the psychological state, but in cases similar to 
this one there seems little question that the emotions expressed m the notes 
are genuine They seem an uninhibited expulsion of feeling 

’ Coroner’s mquest records. Cook County, 1923 
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other person’s attitudes, general behavior, and moral stand- 
ards, resenting only the refusal of the other to satisfy some 
specific wish In the t)T)e under discussion here, while there 
may be conflict between two persons, this conflict does not 
center around the gratif5nng of some wish, but around the 
efforts of one person to make the other conform to some 
preconceived ideal These efforts to change the other person 
may touch many phases of life 

In the case which follows the wife had instituted divorce 
proceedings, hence the husband was free from her presence 
Still, her failure to meet his ideal conception of a wife har- 
rassed him and blotted out all other considerations 

CASE DC 

Ernest King, a man of thirty-six, of German parentage, a carpenter 
by trade, a Catholic, who earned $55 a week and owned real estate, 
killed himself after some five years of married life He was separated 
from his wife, who had started divorce proceedings The five years of 
their married life had been a senes of quarrels, and several times his 
wife had threatened to commit suicide and also to kill him The final 
straw was added when he met his wife at her lawyer’s After wnting a 
history of his married hfe he went to his wife’s home, killed his sister- 
m-law, wounded his wife, and killed himself 

raSTORY OP MY MARRIED LIFE 

I was married five years ago and have been living in hell ever smce My 
wife was naggmg me from the first day until this day The first Thanksgiving 
day after we were married she threatened to kill me She was never satisfied 
She w as always complaining about money She wanted to go to work and I 
did not want her to Well, she went to work m January and worked three 
weeks I was working then, bringing her home $55 00 a week ever smce wc 
were marned She was in a family way then She w as not a good housekeeper 
She never dusted or cleaned the furniture, all she did was he m bed all day or 
went ov'er to her mother’s house and all I got when I got home from work was 
a fned supper She thought more of her mother and money than of me 

Then our baby was bom and I had more trouble She cursed me and 
cursed the baby, she did not want him She said she would rather work hard 
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all day than take care of him So I worked and paid the bills and was nagged 
She wanted a home of her own and I tried to satisfy h^r We saved money 
and I wanted to buy old houses, fix them up and sell again, but she would 
not do that She w anted a new house or none Well, we bought a lot and built 
a garage on it and lived in that 

[Twice his wife turned the gas on when he and the baby were in bed and 
he turned it off ] 

Always a fight over money and she wanted to go to work She did not 
want to take care of the baby I stayed home because I could not get work 
Well, I took the baby to my mother’s house and she took care of him My 
wife never was a mother to him She threatened to kiU him several times 
I was afraid of her She took the gun out of the drawer once in one of her 
fits and I thought sure she would shoot me WeU, she was as dirty' as any 
woman could be and she left her dirty clothes around the house It was 
ternble I told her to be clean, but she would not She left dishes dirty from 
one end of the week to the other I always had to wash them All she wanted 
to do was go out and hai’e a good time, go to dances, but did not tlunk of her 
baby 1 never had a happy day with my wife My mother has taken care of 
my baby since he was nineteen months old and has him yet I hope she keeps 
him I have not much longer to live My heart is bad tonight I do 
not know what will happen 

MY WILL AND TESTAyfENT 

I am alone m my flat My wife left me and left our child without a cent 
[Ten days ago] she started suit for divorce without reason 1 am a sick man 
with heart trouble My wife is responsible for my condition She just nagged 
me to death She did not beheve I was a sick man and claims every thing I 
earned, worked and paid for as hers I made as high as 5 iCo a week 

I gave her all I earned and still she was not satisfied, she wanted more And 
I tned to cam more In the summer I was hurt internally I went to a 

doctor and he told me that I should rest for one year and I would be 
well again My wife did not behev e it and I went to work anyhow My 

wife said I was too lazy to work and she drove me on until I am a physical 
wreck today I have not long to live so I must write this to let people 

know my side of things in general I met ray wife at her lawyer’s ofiice today 
and she laughed at me and sneered at me and said all kind of mean things to 
me, showing that she has no sympathy for anything When my wife saw 
me she just laughed at me She never asked how the baby was She did not 
Hunk that much of him All she had m her mind was money and the 

property And that she earned it all and I did nothing Well, I am so sick I 
do not know what to do, she hounds me to death ' 

' Coroner’s mquest records. Cook County, 1925 
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Although this man was separated from his wife and a 
divorce was soon to sever all relations, he could not men- 
tally release himself from her He apparently had the old- 
fashioned German idea of a wife a mother and housekeeper, 
content to look after the needs of her family and follow her 
husband’s advice His wife, on the other hand, preferred a 
busmess position and dancing to housekeeping, and wished 
the money earned to be spent m material pleasures At the 
time of the suicide his actual conflict with his wife was almost 
completed, but her actions and his memory of her still con- 
flicted with his ideal conception of a wife to such an extent 
that his grievance led him to attempt her life and to take 
his own 

No 5 The broken kfc-orgamzation — In a large number 
of cases persons who had previously been happily adjusted 
had the experience of havmg some factor entirely outside 
of their control disturb the habits of hfe and the contacts 
they had established to care for their various interests 
Sometimes even the threat of some such disturbmg factor 
IS sufficient to cause great emotional disturbance and suicide 
In several cases the fear of blindness with its attendant dis- 
comforts led to suicide Arrests, illness, the breakmg up of a 
home, change of residence — anythmg, in fact, which changes 
the external relationships to which one is accustomed may 
lead to severe emotional disturbance and eventually to sui- 
cide 

This type of suicide difi'ers from the preceding in that the 
new element which comes in to cause a cnsis has a different 
origin In the case of a wish or mterest which is blocked in 
the process of fulfilment the new element is subjective, it is 
a new wish or plan or interest The disorganization is ini- 
tiated withm the personahty. In the broken hfe-organiza- 
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tion the new element which enters in to cause a crisis is in 
the external, objective world m which the person lives 

This objective world, while it has its physical elements, 
IS most significant in its social aspects and may be thought 
of as a senes of relationships Each wish or mterest is satis- 
fied through relationships with certain persons and institu- 
tions If the person lives m a small community and his con- 
tacts are few, the same people and institutions may give 
him response for many or even all his interests Under other 
circumstances the systems of relationships do not overlap 
Thus, a man may look to his wife and children for love, to 
his golf and business associates for admiration, to his club 
friends for intellectual stimulus, and so forth When these 
systems of relationships are separated it is possible for dis- 
organization to occur in one of them while the others re- 
main imaffected In other cases, when many interests are 
interwoven with one group of people, disorganization in one 
type of relationship may lead to complete disorganization 
and a collapse of the person’s entire life-organization 

Disorganization of the objective social relations may con- 
cern any important interest In the following case the au- 
thority and status of the husband in his family have been 
threatened There is no change in the husband’s wishes, the 
change is entirely m the social world in which the man was 
accustomed to have his unusually dommant desire for 
prestige and authority satisfied 

CASE X 

Joseph Borowski had served seven years m the Austrian army 
before he came to Chicago and married a countrywoman He told 
his wife that m the army the officers beat and shot the soldiers who 
would not obey In his home he was the officer, his wife and children 
the soldiers At one tune he became so angry with his wife that he 
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shot at her He beat her and also lus children He believed that the 
youngest child was not his At the time of his marriage his wife had 
an illegitimate daughter who hved with them When this girl, Rose, 
was about fourteen, and at a tune when Borowski had been particu- 
larly abusive following the birth of the child whom he disclaimed, at 
the instigation of the midwife, the man was arrested on a warrant 
signed by Rose From then on he disliked Rose, threatened not to hve 
at home while Rose was there Rose’s mother, however, preferred her 
daughter to her husband and the entire fanuly continued to hve to- 
gether Six years passed during which Rose became an independent 
earner but still hved at home The crisis came when Mr Borowski 
demanded that his wife obtain more board money from Rose The 
mother refused The result was an attempt on the part of Mr 
Borowski to kill Rose and her mother, followed by his own siucide ' 

This suicide can be understood only in the light of Mr. 
Borowski’s wish to dominate his family completely Most 
of the difficulty with his wife arose from the fact that he was 
jealous and suspected her of having sexual relations with 
other men rather than confinmg all of her attention to him 
His animosity toward his stepdaughter dated from the time 
when she signed the warrant for his arrest for abusing the 
family — a direct assault upon his authority and dignity 
The crisis did not come, however, until the wife, on her own 
initiative, opposed her husband The life-organization by 
which Borowski’s authority, his prestige, his conception of 
himself as the indomitable head of the famdy found ex- 
pression, threatened for six years, was gone, and his emotion 
found outlet in an attempt to kill those who opposed him 
and m his own suicide 

While the external agencies which may cause a broken 
life-organization are many, they fall m the mam into two 
general classes those in which, as in the case quoted, the 

' Coroner’s inquest record. Cook County, and records of the United 
Chanties of Chicago 
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disturbing element is another person, someone who can be 
blamed and agamst whom emotion can flame,' and those in 
which the agency of disorganization is impersonal, such as 
illness, or disease, or discovery of a crime ' 

The psychological process — Suicide relates to no one type 
of disturbance of habits and interests, but to all kinds The 
types of disturbance just listed are not peculiar to suicide, 
they may be found with many other endings than suicide 
Hence this presentation of suicide cases becomes, psycho- 
logically, simply a study of personal disorganization m its 
various manifestations 

The types of disorganization, while they seem diverse, 
are related and harmonious Theoretically, they are exam- 
ples of blocking at different stages of an act, usually a com- 
plex act or enterprise In general, the “life-history” of a 
successfully completed enterprise moves from the general to 
the particular, from the vague to the definite The initial 
stage of any plan or activity is a more or less vague impulse, 
craving, or longing which manifests itself in restless trial- 
and-error seeking In this stage the possibilities of fulfilment 
are manifold, and a tentative resjxmse is made to many dif- 
ferent stimuli in the effort to find the one particular type 
of stimulus which gives maximum satisfaction to the need 
felt To take a simple example, a child may be hungry with- 
out even knowmg that he is hungry He becomes restless 
and “fussy ” This state is recognized by his mother or nurse 
and he is fed In time the child associates his hunger-feeling 
with food and knows that he is hungry His impulse has 
become defined for him and the second stage of the complet- 
ed act has been reached The next time he feels hungry he 

' See p igS for a case of this type 

’ See p 282 for a case m which illness provides the disorganizing element 
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seeks food In the case of food, it is usually easy to find 
But in more complicated acts, such as the attempt to estab- 
lish satisfactory intimate relations to satisfy a craving for 
companionship, while the need may be recognized, the spe- 
cific activity may be difficult to find At this stage the act 
is defined but not particulanzed, that is, no one person is 
thought of as necessary to satisfy the need In time, how- 
ever, contacts with different people lead one to prefer the 
company of some one person The cravmg has now become 
particularized with reference to one object, only one stimu- 
lus will now call forth the satisfactory response and bring 
contentment If this stimulus is found promptly, and, in the 
case of companionship, if the person responds to overtures 
for friendship, the act may go on to completion and satis- 
faction result If the act is repeated, it may become habitu- 
al, and become a part of the accustomed life-organization of 
the person 

Unless the act has become habitual, there is nowhere any 
assurance that it will proceed smoothly At almost every 
stage there may be inability to find the proper stimulus to 
cany it on to the next stage, for every act is an affair both 
of the person who is seeking and of the social and physical 
environment in which he expects to find satisfaction for his 
need In the very first stage the person may not find the 
necessary stimulus to help him define his craving He wants, 
but he does not know clearly what he wants This state is 
characterized by T5y)e i of the suicides In this vague and 
early stage of the act there is little emotion The tension 
accompanying such a blocking of the act is not high, and 
seems to lead to relatively few suiades This is the state 
usually called restlessness 

After the cravmg has become defined, either in general 
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terms or in particular terms of one object, blocking of sever- 
al kinds may occur The stimulus may not appear even 
though definitely sought (Type 2), or, if found, may not 
give the required response to the person (T3q)e 3) , or a men- 
tal conflict may occur between the defined wish and some 
other attitude which opposes and contradicts the defined 
wish (Type 4) 

If it is assumed that the act has been completed and a 
routmized way established for obtaining satisfaction, difli- 
culty may still arise through some later mterruption The 
person has built up a hfe-organization, but it may collapse 
through no activity on his part Cases under Type 5 of the 
suicides belong here 

Hence the different types of suicide are really but inter- 
ruptions which occur at different stages in some definite, 
ongoing enterprise, whether this be the enterprise of earning 
money, of securing a wife, or striving for less important 
thmgs 

The statement as given is of course very much simplified 
Life IS made up of innumerable acts, some of which have 
become habitual and are carried out almost automatically 
Others are very brief and require only a moment’s thought 
Others extend over weeks, even months, and involve many 
intermediate stages, plans, successes, and failures So long 
as these long and complicated acts or enterprises seem to the 
person to be going along advantageously there is little emo- 
tion, although there may be temporary blocking and the 
necessity for new plans 

But when an act at any stage, especially toward 
the latter part, when particular objects are desired, is 
blocked and no plan can be formulated to carry it forward, 
there is an accumulation of emotion It may be anger, it 
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may be depression, depending somewhat on the type of act 
and blocking and m part on the interpretation put upon 
the blocking by the person Unless some solution is found 
the emotion tends to force some sort of action 

Traits of acts ending in suicide — As has been shown, 
these blocked acts sometimes end in suicide There are spe- 
cial traits of the acts which so end, although it cannot be 
asserted that they are peculiar only to suicide, for at present 
the exact combination of factors which would mvariably lead 
to suicide is not known 

The interest involved becomes dominant — “Nothmg seems 
to matter now except that I love you Everything else is so 
futile, meaningless, fruitless, and blank,” wrote a girl to her 
indifferent lover, before she attempted to kill herself An- 
other girl m love said if she could not have the man she 
wanted she would just as soon be dead There are numerous 
cases in which the wife left her husband due to his drunken- 
ness, quarrels, or disagreements, against the husband’s wish- 
es, and m which the husband, after statements that he could 
not live without his wife, killed himself In these cases one 
mterest has been disturbed and has become dominant Em- 
ployment, amusement, ambitions, all other mterests are for- 
gotten In other cases the intimate family relations are m- 
tact but loss of position or of status due to quarrels at the 
place of work is the dominant mterest involved It is a nor- 
mal psychological process that interests or acts which are 
bemg carried out in habitual and uninterrupted fashion 
arouse no emotion and often httle attention They may he 
almost beneath the surface of consciousness Any act which 
IS disturbed comes mto consciousness and receives the major 
portion of attention and interest In many suicide cases this 
normal process goes to extremes and the mterrupted mterest 
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becomes an obsession Nothing else counts The girl who is 
jilted forgets at least temporarily about her parents, her 
fnends, her career, her pleasures “If I cannot have this one 
thmg which is denied me, I do not want anythmg,” is the 
attitude 

The mteresting speculation anses whether certam needs 
are inherent m human nature and so msistent that denial 
of satisfaction leads to personal disorganization Such a hy- 
pothesis has been held by many students of human nature, 
who have posited hsts of mbom instincts, desires, wishes, 
dispositions, and the like to account for human activity ' 
It IS possible to group the situations leading to suicide and 
to make generahzations as to the mterests involved Such 
an analysis has been made for the Chicago suicides for 1923, 
resulting in the list which follows It is not asserted, how- 
ever, that these needs are innate human needs They may 
simply be the acquired needs of people livmg m Chicago m 
the year 1923 

1 The desire to continue m the routine of the past when 
that routme has been interrupted 

2 The desire to avoid pam 

3 The desire for response, varying from loneliness to 
the active wish for the love of one specific person 

4 The desire for social prestige or recognition, including 
both the wish for the respect of some particular person and 
mstances m which there is a general feeling of disgrace and 
humiliation 

Ftxtly of idea — Related to the dominance of the thwart- 
ed interest over all other mterests is the fixity of any plan by 
which the mterest may be fulfilled In many cases suicide 

■ See Ruth Shonle, “Social Psychologists and the Method of the In- 
stincUvists,” Soctal Forces, V Qune, 1927), 597 
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could undoubtedly be averted were it possible for the person, 
thwarted m one plan of fulfilment, to adopt another plan 
by which the same interest might become satisfied But with 
his interests once defined m terms of some person or group 
of persons, or m terms of some activity or profession, it is 
difficult for the human being to wrench himself loose and 
seek new attachments In the suicide, this non-adaptability 
seems unusually prominent If he has determined upon a cer- 
tain way to satisfy an interest he can consider no alternative 
way If a system of relationships once found satisfactory is 
for any reason broken, he can conceive of no new system 
doing the work of the old 

Lack of objectivity — There is often a striking lack of ob- 
jectivity among those who commit suicide This is particu- 
larly true in cases in which the disorganization mvolves a 
social relationship When the agency of blocking or dis- 
organization is another person the situation often takes the 
form of conflict between two persons In such cases the one 
who commits suicide often blames the other for his death, 
fatlmg utterly to see that his own conduct may have con- 
tributed to the disharmony or that the situation is largely 
a matter of his own point of view rather than that it is 
inherent in any external object or person 

Types of crisis — The ordinary notion of crisis as a sud- 
den catastrophe should be extended Psychologically, a 
crisis is any situation mto which some new element enters 
which cannot be readily grappled with and adjusted to In 
some cases of suicide these enses are of the sudden, cata- 
clysmic sort. 

CASE XI 

Adam Woods, a street-car conductor, twenty-seven years old, had 
for three years successfully played the part of husband to a wife with 
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three children and at the same time the part of lover to another young 
woman Finally his wife learned of the girl and called her on the tele- 
phone The girl demed knowing Adam Woods was marned and insist- 
ed that she was engaged to him For some time the man retained the 
loyalty of both women, his wife throwing the blame for the difficulty 
on the girl Finally the girl came to Woods’ home to see for herself 
whether he had a wife, takmg with her two detectives, since Mrs 
Woods had threatened her and she was afraid to go alone Just after 
they came mto the house Mr Woods came m with a bucket of coal 
He faced his wife, the girl, and two detectives Turmng, he ran out 
The detectives went out to bring him back and found him dymg in 
the alley After leavmg the house he had gone to a drug store, bought 
poison, and taken it He refused to take an antidote, saying he wanted 
to die At the time he was on parole (for what offense is not known), 
and It was assumed that the sudden appearance of the girl with the 
detectives m his own home caused him to think he was to be arrested ' 

So long as this man succeeded m keepmg his wife and 
the girl in ignorance of each other he was not apparently dis- 
turbed Their knowledge of each other placed him in an 
unhappy position, and the appearance of detectives, the 
thought of arrest, came as an imforeseen crisis 

In other cases the crisis is prolonged, that is, folio wmg 
the mitial disturbance no adjustment is found, and, the im- 
portant point for suicide, the emotional tension generated by 
the mitial stage of the crisis is prolonged, perhaps for years 
A surface equilibrium may develop, but the emotion is apt at 
any time to come to the surface and the cnsis situation to 
be reinstated 

CASE xn 

Anton Zukov, a Polish immigrant who had hved some 23 years m 
Chicago, had a family consisting of seven chddren by his first wife, 
one stepdaughter, and two children by his second wife Except for a 
temporary penod when Mr Zukov was lU, the family had suffiaent 

‘ Coroner’s mquest records, Cook County, 1922 
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economic resources and owned a small amount of property In 1921 
discord arose between Mr and Mrs Zukov regarding the children 
Mrs Zukov objected to her daughter by her first marriage working 
m the soft-drink parlor run by her husband, although Mr Zukov’s 
older daughters worked there, jealousy also existed between the chil- 
dren Mr Zukov attempted to beat his wife, but was stopped by a 
piohceman He finally drove his stepdaughter out of the house and 
refused admittance to his wife’s relatives Mrs Zukov soon followed 
her daughter, taking her children by her second marriage with her 
Mr Zukov’s younger children were placed m an orphanage and he was 
lost sight of for some tune, hving under an assumed name Mrs 
Zukov moved to another part of the city and through a court order 
obtained $20 a week from her husband After a time Mr Zukov began 
to make weekly calls on his wife and to give her money One day he 
came partially mtoxicated, and after an argument shot at her and then 
killed himself ‘ 

In this case the crisis came at the time of the separation 
Mr Zukov found himself unable to force his wife and step- 
daughter to submit to his dictation, which, according to his 
Old-World traditions, they should have done His position 
as the head of the family was attacked and his wife’s deser- 
tion was the final aflfront Two years later, after a partial 
reconciliation with his wife, under the mfluence of alcohol 
he became subject to the old emotions and the situation of 
the crisis, two years old, was remstated 

In still other cases there is no sudden or sharp crisis, even 
in the beginning, but a cumulative mcrease of tension Ill- 
ness IS particularly apt to cause such a condition Gradually 
the illness mterferes with first one, then another, mterest 
or plan Or a senes of minor difficulties may have the same 
effect, perhaps no one of which alone would have been suffi- 
cient to cause the thought of suicide 

' Coroner’s mquest record. Cook Coimty, 1923, and records of the Umted 
Chanties of Chicago 
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The emolions aliending suicide — From the point of view 
of the emotions involved, suicides are of two general types 
those m which resentment, anger, hate, dominate, and those 
in which the depressive emotions dominate — grief, despair, 
melancholia The emotion which is aroused is closely relat- 
ed to other factors m the situation Resentment, hate, 
anger require an object toward which they may be directed 
Hence these emotions are most apt to appear m cases in 
which the agency of disorganization is some other person, 
particularly some other person who has been m a relation of 
intimacy and from whom the suicide has expected better 
treatment than he received 

Grief centers about the loss of some cherished plan or 
beloved person m cases in which no personal blame is at- 
tached to anyone for the loss Despair and melancholia are 
typical of situations m which the person feels the need for 
some immediate change or help and knows no way of obtam- 
ing it 

The interpretation of the difficulty — The essence of the 
suicide situation lies in the meaning which it has for the 
person who experiences it It is for this reason that classifi- 
cations of suicide made on the basis of external situations, 
such as economic failures or domestic difficulties, have little 
value, except for indicating in a general way the social rela- 
tionships in which disorganization may arise Economic fail- 
ure does not mean the same thmg to everyone, and a do- 
mestic difficulty IS capable of a dozen interpretations 

Disorganization occurs only when the region of life which 
has become chaotic is regarded as essential and necessary 
for the person’s happmess If a man cares little for his home 
and finds his pleasures elsewhere, he may suffer little, if any, 
disturbance when his wife dies or divorces him. In the prac- 
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tical handling of possible suicide cases it is essential to know 
how deeply into the orgeinized hfe of a person any instance of 
disorganization cuts 

The situation is also defined as intolerable, irremediable, 
hopeless There is here a true psychological cnsis The man 
who kills himself is through with hfe, he has literally died 
psychologically before he kills his body Over and over agam 
in the notes left by suicides appears the phrase, “I can’t 
stand it any longer ” It is a cnsis which cannot be adjusted 
to — which ends in defeat Externally, there may be little 
or even no evidence of the difficulty, but in his subjective 
life the person is enduring doubts, unsatisfied longings, and 
finally hopelessness and mability to struggle longer 



CHAPTER X 
INCIPIENT SUICIDES 

Why do people when disorganized commit suicide rather 
than make some t3q>e of adjustment which would permit 
living to continue^ There is in the United States a wide- 
spread tendency to regard suicide as a j'ustifiable and desir- 
able means of solving difficulties To say that half the people 
in the United States have at some time or other actively 
wished for death or thought of suicide as a desirable end is 
a conservative statement, if data presented in this chapter 
are at all typical Since only a few of the people who die in 
the United States each year die by suicide, it is evident that 
for most people the wish for death does not progress into the 
overt act of suicide Nevertheless, day dreams of death and 
wishes for death reveal attitudes favorable to suicide, and 
people who hold such attitudes may be thought of as poten- 
tial suicides and the occasions upon which the wish becomes 
evident may be regarded as incipient suicide situations 
These incipient suicides appear to differ from actual sui- 
cides in degree rather than in kind, and arc related to the 
overt act of suicide as the beginning of any act is related to 
the completion 

The suicide attitude may make itself evident in numer- 
ous ways Havmg appeared, it has several possible lines of 
procedure It may appear in the form of a day dream of a 
gorgeous funeral and mourning friends, as a wish never to 
have been bom, as a threat, as a conscious plan for suicide, 
and m other ways And it may be dispelled by an actual 
178 
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resolution of the difiBculty, by a stronger, conflicting atti- 
tude, or by some alternative solution 

The material quoted m this chapter, gathered from stu- 
dents and young professional people, represents a wide varie- 
ty of experiences It could no doubt be supplemented and 
conclusions might perhaps need some modification were ma- 
terial added from other occupational and age groups * It 
seems sufficient, however, to support the hypothesis that 
suicide is partially dependent upon the existence of attitudes 
favorable to the act of suicide which show themselves m the 
form of wishes, day dreams, and vague plans, and that such 
attitudes are extremely widespread in the United States 
today 

The Wish never to have been born — Most vague of all death 
wishes IS that never to have been bom It can never be any- 
thing more than a wish While it implies dissatisfaction with 
life and perhaps at least a temporary willmgness to stop 
living, it implies also that self-inflicted death as a means of 
release is not a harmonious suggestion, and may even be dis- 
agreeable 

CASE xin 

K is an Amencan girl, an undergraduate in a university She has 
several brothers and sisters, lives at home, and is a Christian Scientist 
She has recurrent, rather vague wishes that she had never been born 
She places the first occurrence of these wishes at about the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, but does not recall what called it out At the times 
' Unless otherwise stated, all matenal m this chapter has been taken from 
201 questionnaires filled out by students in sociology classes at the Umversity 
of Chicago and at Ohio State University, by teachers in Chicago schools, 
and a few persons miscellaneously selected A number of the questionnaires 
were used in the University of Chicago summer school and hence reached an 
older age group than the usual umversity student group Professionally, 
these summer students were in the main teachers or mimsters For copy of 
the questionnaire used, see Appendix A 
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when she has this wish her emotions are those of despair and hopeless- 
ness She writes 

I cannot remember specific times when I have wished that I had not 
been bom or that I would have been better off dead The tunes when it has 
occurred have always been when I was alone No one else ever knew what my 
desire or feelings were The thought usually came as a culmmation of many 
disturbances For example, if I had made a mistake which was comparatively 
senous and had my attention called to it, it stayed in my mind for a long time, 
growmg larger and more significant with every thought until finally there 
would be an outbreak of feehngs and emotions which accompanied the 
thought, “Why was I bom if I am always to be makmg clumsy mistakes?” 
I could see then m my past bfe a senes of somewhat similar mistakes wbch 
made the thought more prommenL The idea was always passmg and I soon 
forgot about it ‘ 

Three points should be noted the outbreak occurred as 
a result of K ’s particular definition of something which had 
occurred, her feelmg that she had faded to reach standards 
accepted by herself and her friends, it was attended by defi- 
nite emotions (despair and hopelessness), it was related to 
a mood and passed when her mood changed In other words, 
her wish not to have been bom, vague though it was, was 
definitely related to a certain type of (to her) disagreeable 
expenence and was expressive of an emotional attitude to- 
ward it and toward herself 

The next statement shows the antipathy between the 
wish never to have been bom and actual suiade 

CASE xrv 

W is a Protestant American boy, an undergraduate living in a 
fraternity house He wntes, “I have never had even the slightest im- 
pulse or desire to commit suicide Sometimes when I am very tired I 
wish I had never been bom because I long for the blissful state of non- 
existence But never do I have this desire for long 


In the following case the wish never to have been born 

' Questionnaire No 131 ‘Questionnaue No 133 
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has become a somewhat habitual expression, and hence is 
lacking m emotional quahty 

CASE XV 

B IS an Insh Protestant girl of twenty-two, a high-school gradu- 
ate, who lives with her parents and large family of brothers and sisters 
In reply to the question whether she had ever wished she had not been 
bom she states, “Always wished it when I couldn’t get my own way ’’ 
The wish lasted from several minutes to some hours and was accom- 
panied by anger against her family, whom she wished to make sorry 
Her parents disliked the expression and punished her for using it, but 
when she continued to use it they decided she had a “wicked temper” 
and she usually got her own way “How or when I acquired the habit 
of using this expression,” she writes,” I do not know, nor can any of 
the family remember, although I used the expression when I was very 
young I use it now , diplomatically, and always when I have the proper 
background (neighbors or somebody aroimd), so that I can be sure to 
get my wish ”■ 

Having found her wish not to have been bom effective 
m obtaining more possible and immediate desires, she used 
the expression consciously as a threat 

Day dreams of death — Day dreams of death have one no- 
table quality which the wish never to have been bom lacks 
The day dream brings a certam satisfaction which not even 
suicide itself can afford, smce suicide places the person be- 
yond participation in the after-effect on relatives and friends 
In the day dream the person not only sees himself as dead 
and beyond his difficulty, but also enjoys the grief and re- 
morse of those who have caused his distress The day dream 
of death may be of any degree of definiteness the person 
may have an image of himself as dead, without an image 
of the way he dies, or he may think vaguely of suiade as 


‘ QuesUoimaire No 
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the method, or he may think definitely of the means and 
even contemplate the actual committing of suicide 

Day dreams of death seem particularly prevalent among 
children, but are found also among adults As with the wish 
never to have been bom, they arise at times when there has 
been some thwartmg or blocking of mterests 

CASE XVI 

H IS a young man of twenty-five, unmamed, a teacher and a 
Protestant He writes 

Due to an unhappy love affair which terminated some time back, I had 
for a brief moment when in intense emotional ewitcment an idea that to 
“get even’’ with my fnend I might go out and get drunk and disgrace her, or 
better still, commit suicide (preferably by turning on the gas in my room) 
A wish for revenge dommated me at the time and I gained a slight amount of 
pleasure out of thinking how mortifying the situation would be to her when 
she knew that she was the cause of it aU — especially when I had been right 
and she was wrong After my action she would discover that she had been 
wrong and this, I knew, would increase her sorrow But 1 didn’t even get 
drunk over it — the worst I did was to chew a agar a bit to quiet my nerves'' 

CASE xvn 

A young teacher wntes that during the time she was away from 
home in a training school she had a definite wish for death lasting 
over a penod of six or eight months 

I was engaged to a jealous man before I went away to school A fnend 
of his came to the aty where I was studying and I was asked to entertain 
him I did — took him to a school dance, and the boys, knowing that I was 
engaged, told him how popular I was, just to pass off the usual “applesauce ’’ 
I really wasn’t, and he found out before he left But he told tales back home 
and my sweetheart without wntmg came to the city and proceeded to play 
detective He must have learned that his fnend fooled him, for he called on 
me and confessed the reason for his visit I was astounded and told my room- 
mate and the girls that night The next day I broke ray engagement and had 
a ternfic quarrel I loved him and yet I would not trust my future happiness 
m his hands I gneved and fretted for months I missed him and thought of 
answermg “yes” to his many pleas for renewal At one time I was so lonely 
‘ Questionnaire No 67 
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up there, all the girls were at a dance (could only go with a man escort), 
the maids were out, and I missed him and thought of all the good times we had 
had and how unhappy I was without him and I actually thought of death I 
played with the thought, picturing the results and seemg what happened I 
visioned how it would be to die by gas, even pictured what I would wear 
and the position I would he in But this would disgrace the family Then I 
thought of the gun — I always have a gun m my room Those things go off 
accidentally I could fix it so that it would look as if I were cleanmg it 
Perfectly natural, my roommate would say, she always was afraid I would 
let it go off But the vision of a bullet wound, painful, maybe not effective 
the first time, and all the blood was too gruesome Natural, but not agreeable 
Also water was out of the question — my natural instinct would be to swim 
and save myself Besides, it would look like suicide and that was impossible 
Throwmg myself under an automobile led me into all kinds of fancies I 
dreamt I would be only half dead and would be rescued by a handsome young 
man who would fall m love with me This led to other dreams, mostly ro- 
mantic, and I forgot how fast the time went The girls were home from the 
dance and had made a date for me for the next one The girls took me under 
their care and the tragedy gradually wore off > 

In these cases, which seem typical of the adult day- 
dream type, there is a true crisis of some continuation The 
wish never to have been bom accompanies a mood and 
passes when the mood wears off, it is a fragile wish and easily 
dispelled The day dream, on the other hand, while it may 
characterize certain moods, is also the result of a thwarting 
or denial of some deeply seated mterest or plan Day dreams 
of any kind are charactenstic of such a situation of thwart- 
ing, denied the actual fulfilment of some wish, the person 
lives out the desired end in his imagination The suicide day 
dream is peculiar perhaps in that it partially accepts the 
thwarting — acknowledges rather than avoids the dissatis- 
faction — and centers around a secondary wish, to make sorry 
the person who has caused the thwartmg The jilted lover 
does not day dream of the life he might have lived with her, 
but rather of the sorrow which his siuade, caused by her, will 

' Questionnaire No 177 
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bring to her There is an element of self-pity on the one hand 
and of retaliation on the other in the suicide day dream 
These elements distinguish it to some extent from the genu- 
me plan for death, which, while it may have these character- 
istics, often represents an intense desire to gam release 

The planless wish for death — wish for death without a 
definite plan may be very similar to the passing wish never 
to have been bom, or it may tend toward the day-dream 
type Thus one girl, who found her task as a supervisor- 
teacher over older teachers very disagreeable and yet was 
unable to break her contract and leave, says that on especial- 
ly hard days she would wish she were dead, but the thought 
of taking her own life never occurred to her, and she speaks 
of suicide as a “disagreeable subject ” When letters came 
to her from home her wish for death passed Another wom- 
an, married to a man whom she had come to hate, prayed 
for death “It seemed as though God had the power to take 
me,” she writes But she never thought of death by her own 
hand 

Suwide by subterfuge — It is impossible to determine the 
extent of suicide by such mdirect means that the death ap- 
pears as accidental Several of the cases quoted elsewhere 
indicate that the person thought of ways of suicide which 
would appear accidental 

Contingent suicide wishes — A little more near to the defi- 
mte act than most of the foregoing cases is the man who says, 
“If this thing happens, I will commit suicide ” 

CASE xvm 

A young college man contemplated suicide in a situation which, 
he says, “grew out of the reflection upon what might have resulted m 
an ilhcit relation between engaged sweethearts The relation never 
took place Looking back upon the nearness to a moral lapse, the man 
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(refemng to hunself) wondered what he would have done should all 
have gone to the worst Suicide was thought of as the solution, that is, 
it was thought of as a solution of the terrible consequences of a moral 
lapse with a sweetheart, which, though it never occurred, might have 
hapfiened m a particular case 


CASE xrx 

A young colored man states that as a young boy living m a south- 
ern city he became involved m a rock fight with white boys m which 
he inflicted a dangerous scalp wound on one of the boys He had read 
the hornble details of a Tennessee lynchmg, where Negroes were 
roasted to death, and thought of shooting himself if attacked by a mob 
The motive and desire were very defimte and he says he did not do it 
because the mob did not materialize His emotion at the time was 
that of hate ’ 

The contingent suicide plan is related to a crisis just as 
definitely as are other types of death wishes, but it precedes 
and anticipates rather than follows the crisis It is a possible 
solution decided upon ahead of tune, and if the cnsis occurs 
may follow with rapidity Undoubtedly some of the appar- 
ently impulsive suicides which occur have been preceded by a 
psychological expenence of the type of the contmgent sui- 
cide 

Threats of suicide — Threats of suicide may be used con- 
sciously and deliberately as a technique of coercion, or they 
may be a part of a truly emotional situation In the latter 
case they are the reverse of the contmgent plan for suicide 
The threat occurs when a wish is thwarted , the person’s life 
IS already partially disorganized and he threatens suicide 
unless it is reorganized for him The contingent plan occurs 
when a satisfactory organization is on the verge of dis- 
integration 

' Questionnaire No 64 » Queshonnaire No 118 
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From the cases at hand the dehberate threat appears as 
a later stage of the emotional threat. 

CASE XX 

S relates that as the youngest child she had every wish satisfied 
until her parents were criticized for “spoiling” her Subsequently they 
refused to grant some desire, whereupon she said, “I wish I were 
dead” — an expression which she had heard her mother use — and hid 
herself in a closet, where she cned herself to sleep because no one came 
for her Meantime her family tried without success to find her When 
she finally awoke and came out she found no one m the house and went 
into the yard There her father met her, much agitated “My father 
grabbed me up mto his arms and started to cry and talk so fast and 
brokenly that I didn’t know what he was saying ” Other members of 
the family were equally disturbed, and she says, “I thought this would 
be a good time to get my wish It was granted so fast that I learned 
that lesson well So whenever I wanted somethmg very much and 
saw no hope of gettmg it, I would wish for death and after a while I 
would get my wish No fnght like that for mother and dad agam!” 

But if the threat is not effective m securing the desired 
result, and the crisis is of long duration, actual suicide may- 
follow. 

Definitely planned suicide — Threats are always verbally 
expressed and communicated to others But suicide may be 
planned and thought of without oral expression The crisis 
which produces the wish for death may exist m the experi- 
ence of but one person and be known to no other Hence it 
IS that suicides which appear to happen without due cause 
may actually follow a critical experience and a penod of 
wavenng between life and death 

Even definitely planned smcide may belong wholly to 
the mcipient class If the onginal cause of difl&culty is re- 
moved, or if an alternative solution is found, or if some at- 
‘ QuesUonnaire No 71 
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titude exists which opposes suicide, the actual killing of one’s 
self may not occur Smcide is m the nature of a last resort 

The case which follows is of the kind which might have 
passed over mto actu^ll suicide had not an almost accidental 
solution been found Had it occurred, it would beyond doubt 
have been incomprehensible, for to all appearances this girl 
was at a very happy period of life 

CASE XXI 

Q IS a university student who was bom, reared, and lived with 
her mother and brother in the city m which she attends college She 
wntes 

Last winter, while visitmg a cousin in Philadelphia, I became engaged to 
a young man about five years my semor This step had been planned to some 
extent by both famihes, as it was to umte the last hving unmarned member 
of each family, and the two families had been related distantly some years 
before Having never been in love, I was greatly influenced by other people’s 
opimons of an “ideal mamage ” 

When I came home I gave up school and to some extent all other dates 
(after my fiancd returned to Philadelphia) I spent all of my time preparing 
for the wedding to take place in a few months At first I lost interest in my 
plans, then I felt “out of things” with the crowd I had formerly played around 
with in school I began to worry about the interest I had in other men, espe- 
cially those more nearly my own age and interests than was my fiancd 

At first I thought if the wedding date were postponed I would m time 
feel differently about it Finally, I realized that I could never enter into this 
arrangement wholeheartedly The thought of marriage became repulsive 
and unbearable Yet I could not think of breaking the engagement when it 
had been pubhcly announced both in Philadelphia and my home city All 
of my fnends and immediate family thought we were properly suited to each 
other, innumerable plans had been made, and I had received many gifts from 
both my fnends and those of my fiancd I could find no fault with this man — 
nothing I would desire changed, only that he was not the fulfilment of my 
ideals, and I did not consider myself in love 

At this bme I much preferred to die than to go on with the mamage, or 
to break the engagement 

My family knew nothing of this feehng or even that I had lost interest 
m the affair except that I was constantly bemg restramed m my desires to 
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go out with the old crowd of boys and girls with whom I had formerly spent 
much of my time 

The desire to attempt suicide occurred many times, almost dady, for the 
five or SIX weeks that I was m this mental condition Sometimes when driving 
a car I had the desire to drive over an embankment, and other occasions 
when dnvmg I had impulses to allow an accident to occur I t hink the 
thought which always suppressed this desire was the thought that I might 
maun myself m some way which would not result in death The thought 
of poison or gas seemed so disgraceful to my family that I never made any 
defimte attempts m this way My whole attitude toward hfe became changed 
to one of carefree existence, trying to get all the enjoyment and pleasure out 
of hfe in any way until I made the final decision 

Up to this tune my mother and brother were unaware of my ideas on 
the matter My brother, catching a shp in my conversation, began to see 
more and more into the whole state of affairs and finally influenced me to 
tell him the whole thmg Of course he insisted that I break the engagement, 
and after talking along this line for several weeks I was influenced to try 
this way out of the situation Up until the time the engagement was broken, 
about four weeks later, when my fianc6 came to be best man at my brother’s 
wedding, I still had the desire many times to attempt suicide The three 
days before my brother's wedding, when my fianc£ was visiting at my home 
(I did not intend to tell him of my wish to break the engagement until he 
had participated in the wedding), were a imllion times harder than even I 
had expected and if I had had an opportumty to be alone I am sure I would 
have attempted suicide, probably with poison 

This feehng has never occurred since then ' 

Another case brings the series to the attempted but frus- 
trated suicide 

CASE xxn 

A young woman of twenty-eight, of English parentage, who has 
been in this country for ten years, just before leaving England had 
very definite plans for suicide by drovramg, which lasted over a period 
of several months By killing herself she thought she would meet her 
sweetheart who had killed himself and left her a farewell note She 
still regards his death as her fault “Unhappy love affair — false pride 
on my part By the time I realized the senousness of the situation it 
was too late ” She also says. 


‘ Questionnaue No 300 
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I thought I would go insane and did run a high temperature — developed 
a fever and went into what the doctor m England said was a dechne This 
was the cause of our coming to America The doctor said it was absolutely 
necessary if my family expected to puU me through My brothers saw me 
through the worst spell and saved me several times when I was bound and 
determined to do away with myself It is forgotten now I have never 
prayed since the time when I prayed for God to take me and he didn’t ■ 

Prevalence of suicide attitudes — The prevalence of an at- 
titude favorable to death in some form as a means of release 
IS little short of astounding Two hundred and one question- 
naires were returned, approximately two-thirds of those giv- 
en out Five of these were from oriental students and have 
been omitted from further discussion since they represent a 
foreign social background The great majority of the others 
are from Amencan-bom children, although a small propor- 
tion are from European-bom persons, now Americanized 
Regardless of the relative cultural homogeneity of the per- 
sons (students and teachers) at the time of answering the 
questionnaires, the various homes and communities in which 
their attitudes were formed represent a diversity of cultural 
backgrounds Some of these people came from homes of 
wealth, others from homes of poverty, some had a high, 
others a mediocre, social position, some had long-standing 
American traditions, others were from immigrant homes 
Fully four-fifths of the jjersons replying to the question- 
naires had at some time wished for death Only thirty-eight, 
or 18 9 per cent, stated definitely that no thought of suicide 
or wish for death had ever come This prevalence of a sui- 
cide attitude IS especially remarkable m view of the fact that 
the people answering the questionnaires were for the most 
part in their twenties, and hence not yet in the period of life 
when suicide is most commonly found Their statements are 

' QuesUonnaire No 105 
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expressions of attitudes pre-existing that age period when 
actual suicide might be expected of them 

In practically all of the questionnaire cases the wish for 
death is recalled m connection with some definite and dis- 
turbmg occurrence In many mstances this disturbing ele- 
ment IS inherent m the social situation and hence is repeated 
time after tune, each time caUmg forth the wish for death 
Such a circumstance is particularly true of children who are 
unable to choose or alter their objective Iife-organization, 
who may expenence the wish for death recurrently over a 
long period of time, and have the wish altered only when the 
life-organization is changed, usually when the boy or girl 
leaves home to attend school or begm work 

CASE xxm 

A young woman, teaching dramatic art, wntes that as a child she 
recurrently wished for over a year that she had not been bom “I was 
the homely one m the family and all the ‘pass me downs’ were passed 
to me As I was the last one, anything I got was sure to be no good 
Also bemg homely I attracted a good deal of unwelcome attention 
I never dreamt of anything but how homely, how lonesome, how alone 
I would always be ” Such was her attitude m the family In a different 
situation her attitude changed entirely “I coaxed the family to let 
me go to the convent day school for my high school work with a girl 
I had become chummy with The nuns found out my good pomts and 
taught me self-confidence and all my dramatic abihty The desire 
never to have been bom was with me constantly, sometimes more 
definitely than at other times, until I received my B A Now I never 
t hink of it I must say I owe everythmg m my fife to the nuns 

CASE XXIV 

Another young woman teacher intermittently durmg her adoles- 
cent years wished she had not been bom whenever her brothers “tat- 
tled” on her for bemg a “tom-boy ” She rather ntuvely thought that 
' Questionnaire No 97 
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had she not been bom she would have caused sorrow to her brothers 
who told on her when she excelled them at their own sports She is 
now a physical education teacher, and thus in organized fashion in- 
dulges in the activities she likes and says that although the wish not 
to have been bom recurred many times until she started to teach, it 
has not occurred smce '■ 

In other cases the wish for death relates, not to irritating 
elements inherent in the social situation, but occurs at the 
time of some cnsis which breaks up the accustomed round 
of life, and when this crisis has been adjusted the wish does 
not recur, although it may have been more or less a perma- 
nent attitude for some months or even years The death of 
parents, husband or wife, transition from home to boarding 
school, a long illness, are typical situations 

On the other hand, the wish for death may become a 
“habit” and recur upon the occasion of any kmd of diffi- 
culty which may arise 


CASE XXV 

A teacher records three times within five years when she wished 
for death At the age of seventeen, when her parents refused to permit 
her to go to the school of her choice, to which her chums were also 
going, she wished she were dead over a period of six months Then, 
m the school to which her parents sent her she became adjusted and 
happy Durmg the penod of adjustment, however, she did such poor 
work that it seemed doubtful at the end of her course whether she 
could graduate She was “ashamed” — a. very different type of situa- 
tion from the first one when a definite wish was thwarted — and “kept 
wishing” she would die She graduated, however, and obtained a very 
good position Here she was homesick and found older teachers jealous 
of her authonty as supervisor She tried to resign, but the school board 
refused to accept her resignation She describes her unhappmess and 
says she wished many times that she were dead ’ 

' Questionnaire No 70 
^ Questionnaire No 77. 
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There are other, similar, case histories in which at every 
difficulty the wish for death arises This recurrence is an 
indication of a latent attitude which requires only the ex- 
ternal stimulus to call it forth 

There is one further degree to which the latent attitude 
may go It may become incorporated into a philosophy of 
life and consciously be accepted and stated as a part of one’s 
code or creed of life 

An unmarried man of thirty says, “If I ever come to a 
tune when the prospect of happiness seems overshadowed 
by the probability of gloom, I expect to settle up my affairs 
and quit The sight of old people clinging to life when joy 
is gone, and usefulness, often causes a feeling of mild dis- 
gust Perhaps, if I reach that stage, I’ll see the situation in a 
different hght — one can’t tell what his future consciousness 
will be or contain — but if one may project his future self by 
his present, then I’ll cause my own death.”' 

CASE XXVI 

A woman of thirty who as a child wished she were dead that her 
parents might be sorry, says, “I never have contemplated suicide for 
myself, but I see no reason why if piersons have reached the pomt, as 
some people do, when they are a burden to themselves and other peo- 
ple, when their contmued existence means the hampenng of lives that 
without them would be much happier, they are not perfectly justified 
in puttmg an end to themselves »’’ 

The existence of an attitude favorable to death as a 
means of release, or even of the approval of suicide as a 
part of one’s philosophy of life, does not mean that the per- 
son will necessarily actually commit suicide The utterly m- 
tolerable situation may never anse Or there may be other 

' QuesUoimaire No 65 'Questionnaire No 34 
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attitudes which inhibit the overt act of killing one’s self, 
although not the thought of how pleasant death would be 
could it but come in some natural form 

Inhibiting factors — A distinction should be made be- 
tween inhibitmg factors to the actual act of suicide once the 
wish for death is aroused, and the means by which the wish 
for death itself is dissolved Thus the arousal of some new 
interest may cause the wish for death to disappear, but it 
is not an mhibiting factor to the act of smcide The inhibit- 
mg factor must be another attitude which conflicts with the 
still active wish for death, and, because it is the stronger, 
prohibits the wish for death from progressing into the act 
of suicide Such conflicting attitudes as revealed by some of 
the questionnaires include religious teachings that suicide 
is self-murder, the belief that smcide is the act of a coward, 
repulsion aroused by the thought of actual methods of kill- 
ing one’s self, fear of death or of the grave 

People who have never wished they were dead — Forty peo- 
ple answering the questionnaire asserted they had never 
wished for death Thirty of these gave an unqualified “no” 
to the questions While the evidence of the remaining ten 
cases IS not conclusive as to factors which prohibit the wish 
for death, it reveals several definite types of experience and 
of life philosophy which militate agamst the wish for death 
even in the face of difiSculties 

In two cases religious teachings early in life built up an 
attitude which made the wish for death an impossibihty 

CASE xxvn 

A Catholic man of matunty wntes 

I have never looked upon suiade with anything but the greatest revul- 
sion In early life such an act was thought of as self-murder, in more mature 
years I have felt most defimtely that it is cowardly Somebmes when very 
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tired and confronted with disappointments I have looked forward with a 
thought of satisfaction to what the end would bring, but even then the 
thought of death has been only of its coming in old age and in the natural 
way, never as b> my own hand ' 

Social as well as religious experiences may make smcide 
repulsive. 

CASE xxvni 

A man of thirty writes 

In so far as I can remember I have never thought of suicide as a way out 
of troubles Nor can I remember any time when I have longed for death, or 
wished I had never been born I can remember hearing of the suicide of a 
neighbor when I was about six or seven years old, and recall vividly how 
shocked my parents were I have more or less retained the feehng which I 
experienced then, although it has become modified I have never had any 
serious trouble m my family or in my circle of immediate associates ’ 

In Other cases the attitude is not one of revulsion toward 
the thought of death or suicide, but a positive attitude to- 
ward living and its purposes “I figure there is a work here 
for me or I would not be here, that the Power-that-is knows 
much more about it than I do, consequently any such thing 
as suicide is entirely wrong for me,” writes one woman “I 
have always enjoyed life too much, with all its troubles, to 
desire death I want to live to enjoy life and will fight to the 
last ditch for it,” writes a man who relates two experiences 
in which he almost met death accidentally, and states 
further that for several years his work led him into constant 
danger of losing his life The remaining cases, all of young 
people in the twenties, express an eagerness to experience 
whatever life bnngs, or a contentment with life 

Only one case suggests what is probably common to 
many of the negative cases — a habitual type of adjustment 
to difficulties A girl who says she has always been im- 

' Questionnaire No 137 “ Questionnaire No 137 
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pressed with the shortness of life states that anger, disgust, 
and depression have never excited a wish to be dead, but 
rather a wish to get away from present surroundings and 
begm over 

Fragmentary as this group of negative cases is, it sug- 
gests that the wish for death or thought of suicide does not 
occur when such a thought has a connotation of repulsive- 
ness to the person, either through positive teachmg or 
through social experience, that one’s attitude toward life m 
general and its purpose may make the thought of voluntary 
death incompatible with one’s conception of one’s self as a 
worthy adventurer ready to meet any hardships, or some 
habitual mode of adjustment may have been found satis- 
factory for difficulties, and finally, life itself may have been 
smooth and happy, and difficulties few and trivial “I have 
always lived at home and have been happy Of course this 
IS one reason why I wish to remain alive,” writes one girl 

The suicide atliiude among actual suicides — The material 
discussed thus far on the suicide attitude has been, with few 
exceptions, of people who had not actually attempted sui- 
cide But there is evidence to show that the thought of death 
and suicide had a place in the attitudes of those who actually 
killed themselves long before the act itself occurred 

Of the 391 Chicago suicides for 1923, it was testified at 
the inquests that ii had made one previous attempt at sui- 
cide, 10 had made more than one previous attempt, 49 had 
talked of suicide, and 9 had talked of not caring to live — a 
total of 79, or 20 4 per cent, who had in some overt or audi- 
ble manner expressed a suicidal tendency One can only sur- 
mise the number of others who had thought of smcide but 
who had not expressed the thought The condemnation of 
suicide would tend to prohibit an expression of this wish 
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The fact that it was expressed indicates that it lay very near 
the surface of consciousness 

In some cases the expressed wish for death was a part 
of the same situation which led eventually to suicide, but 
in many cases talk of death and of suicide extended over a 
period of years, even as many as ten or twelve years, and 
dearly shows a latent attitude requiring only the appropriate, 
particularly difficult situation to call it forth 

The social genesis of the suicide altitude — The attitudes 
of repulsion toward suicide have appeared as social attitudes, 
that IS, they were developed as the result of definite social 
experiences The attitudes favorable to suiade as a means of 
solution to problems are also social in origin In several of 
the questionnaire cases accounts of elaborate funerals or of 
suicides m newspapers led to the thought that death would 
be desirable Funerals m the family and the sight of sorrow- 
mg relatives led some children to regard death as a means 
of obtaining sympathetic attention Cases in which sugges- 
tion operated as an automatic and abnormal phenomenon 
were not found When the suggestion of suicide came from 
some such source as a previous smcide in the family or neigh- 
borhood, or from newspaper accounts, it was superimposed 
upon an already active trouble 

More important than these specific suggestions of sui- 
cide IS the prevalent attitude toward life and death, espe- 
cially in many Protestant and non-religious circles in Ameri- 
ca The old religious attitude that life belonged to a divine 
creator has broken down The newly advocated attitude 
that the individual owes a duty to society is not widespread 
The widely accepted and highly individualistic attitude that 
life is an mdividual possession to be disposed of as one 
chooses opens the way for smcide, which is, from this point 
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of view, neither a sin nor a lapse from civic duty It is a 
private affair, similar to eating, or refusing to eat, raw oys- 
ters Additional light on the social aspect of attitudes to- 
ward suicide and their reflection in the number of suicides 
which occur is given by the data presented m the section on 
religious groups in chapter 111 and the historical data in 
chapter 11 



CHAPTER XI 

THE DIARIES OF TWO SUICIDES 
In addition to the brief cases already quoted, the senes 
used in this study contained a number of lengthy cases 
which contnbuted materially to the analysis of the suicide 
process Two of these cases, both consisting of long diaries, 
have been reduced to convenient length and are presented 
here with detailed analyses The first case contains a crisis 
m which the complete life-organization of the suicide was 
on the verge of destruction (Type 5 m chap ix) , the second 
has a cnsis of Type 2, in which definite mterests and wishes 
have been developed, but no means can be found for their 
fulfilment 

It IS hoped that these cases will not only make more 
clear the theoretical aspects of suicide discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapters, but that they will also contribute to an 
imderstandmg and appreciation of the manner m which one 
or two interests may come to have supreme value for a 
person, without which life has no meaning 

CASE XXIX MARION BLAKE AND HER LOVES' 

One spring mommg when Albert Cummings failed to 
keep a business appxiintment, his friends traced his where- 
abouts to an apartment in a white district on the edge of the 
Black Belt — a district at that time a veritable hotbed of 
suicides In this apartment his body was found He had 

' This same case is discussed from the pomt of view of the family dis- 
organization involved m Mowrer, Family Disorgamzalicn, chap xi, under 
the name of Minam Donaven. 
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been shot and killed while asleep, apparently by the girl 
who lay beside him, dead by her own hand Marion Blake 
left behind her a detailed and uninhibited diary covering the 
seven years prior to her death Through the almost daily 
entries of this diary the periods of storm may be selected, 
Marion’s characteristic reactions to disturbances discovered, 
her personality clearly identified, and the growmg resolution 
to commit suicide traced * 

From material not contained in the diary the following 
background has been obtamed Marion was a high-school 
graduate, the daughter of a well-to-do tradesman who was 
divorced from her mother Manon apparently lived with 
her mother and sister until the time of her marriage, and 
also maintained a correspondence with her father Her home 
before her marriage was m a middle-class residential neigh- 
borhood in Chicago. 

Marion met a young clerical worker, Thomas Whitford, 
at a high-school dance one sprmg, and five months later was 
married to him She was nmeteen at the time of their mar- 
riage They moved mto a neighborhood very different m 
character from the well-organized communities m which 
both had lived Their apartment near Forty-fifth street and 
Wabash Avenue was in a mobile neighborhood where room- 
ers were common, and the South Side vice district with its 
cabarets and dance halls was near 

The first entry in the diary is about two months after 
Marion’s marnage The diary may be divided roughly into 
three parts Marion’s married hfe, a section ending with 

* The propnety of pubbshing a diary of a personal nature is of little 
concern in this instance Manon Blake wrote for others to read, according 
to certain entnes Moreover, many portions of the diary were pubbshed in 
the newspapers at the time In this record all names, dates, street addresses 
and other identifymg data have been disguised 
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mental distress and a permanent separation, an unsettled 
penod of temporary friendships with a number of men , and 
a longer period as the sweetheart of Albert Cummings, a 
period at least as settled for Marion as her marriage had 
been, lacking, however, the certamty of marriage Smce the 
diary is some 50,000 words long, much of it has been sum- 
marized here, with emphasis on the particular traits of im- 
portance for the final act of suicide 

The first few entries in the latter part of 1912 are con- 
cerned with Marion’s craving to be loved, with the need of 
herself and Tom for money, and with their quarrels Typical 
sentences follow, repeated often with slight variations of 
phrasmg “Oh, I wish my husband knew how much I want 
to be loved I tell him, but he does not realize that I mean 
all the tune, every minute he is with me ” “This a M we had 
words about money Oh, how I wish we could live together 
and not have cross words every day ” 

He IS just breaking my heart with his cross words and indifference 
Every time it simply widens the gulf between us I don't love my boy 
less, but I cannot love him more, as I should Oh, God, wake him up, 
make him kmd and considerate all the time Is it because he is ill that 
makes him so fierce tempered sometimes, or am I really to blame^ I 
remember, I always said that if I could not get along with my husband 
I would partly blame my mother for the quarrels we used to have, and 
that I consider myself all wrong Oh, I know I must be wrong, but if 
so, why does God let me live? Life is unbearable to me now, and if 
thmgs don’t get better, somethmg happens 

Some of the quarrels concerned Manon’s conduct, espe- 
aally before her husband’s family When some of Tom’s rel- 
atives came, whom Marion liked, but whom Tom’s mother 
disliked, 

we all had drinks and dnnks, and Tom said I was drunk, but I wasn’t 
I was just feelmg good I wish his mother could have seen me It 
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would do her good I am tired of actmg like an angel around his 

folks I told him a lot of thmgs that I have only been thinkmg so far 
He ought to know how I feel, anyway, about these thmgs Anyway, 
I wish we were out of town, so that all we could do was write to our 
relations That’s enough for me, thank you 

Interspersed with the quarrels and discontent are entries 
concerning the trifling events of the passing days and ex- 
pressing loving satisfaction with Tom 

In the early part of 1913 Manon had an abortion, ac- 
cepted in a very matter-of-fact manner both by herself and 
by Tom A period of tenderness from Tom, and happiness, 
followed The pressure of economic needs and Tom’s in- 
ability to find satisfactory work brought some assistance 
from the families of both, and also the theft of small articles 
from restaurants and stores Marion found it necessary to 
obtain work and secured a position in a men's clothing store, 
where she found it possible to purloin many articles of cloth- 
ing for Tom 

As the year continued the difficulty between the two be- 
cause of Marion’s inability to “get on” with Tom’s parents 
continued 

Tom and I have decided we are altogether indifferent toward one 
another I wonder just how my life with him will end Ever smee 
Saturdaj eve about seven there has been something missing, when he 
spoke to me of his dad and mother the way he did, making me feel like 
a thief, which I am, or a convict, or most anythmg that is not good 
enough for his father and mother 

And a few days later, m the midst of perplexity 

I asked Tom what he wished to do, if we could go on, and he sug- 
gested separation All of a sudden I seemed really to know what that 
would mean for me and I thought I would go mad I certainly am an 
unhappy woman with him now sometimes, how should I feel without 
him? 
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With regard to Marion’s working- “Way down in his 
heart I know he thinks I am selfish because I don’t help 
I guess I am too, but I do love to roam around all day in 
my comfy little home, this dear place that is Home to both 
of us now ” 

1913- 14 A year married Marion wrote- 

Tom and I seem to be growing farther apart day by day Whose 
fault IS it? I am always ready to love and be loved and Tom is so busy 
with cuttmg articles from newspapers concemmg baseball and the 
president, that he does not care to spend his precious tune kissmg me 
I just wonder a year from now what I will be wntmg m this book or 
if I shall be here to write at all 

The tensions already outlmed continued The second 
year of marriage brought infrequent expeditions to shows 
by Marion with men she “picked up,” and also occasional 
brutality on the part of Tom But at times the difficulties 
were forgotten and they were happy together 

1 9 14- 15 On her birthday in February, 1915, marned 
about two and a half years, Marion wrote, “I hope that next 
year I won’t be here to wnte ” 

Toward the end of her third year of marriage, Tom left 
and went to his parents, a separation lasting for only a few 
days While he was gone Marion had a “date” with another 
man A man roomer had also added to the estrangement 
between Marion and Tom Shortly after Tom returned to 
her Marion learned to smoke, another bone of contention 
between the two. 

Early in January, 1916, came a period of particular diffi- 
culty for Marion, with many death wishes Tom confessed 
to her that he had spent a certain night with another woman 

The imjustness of everythmg is all I can think of I don’t believe 
I can live and bear it much longer I wish I could get away from it 
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No one phones me any more, and I am playmg square with Tom 
Last night we walked to Wilson Avenue [they had moved to the 
north side] and back and all the way talked of but one thmg, our ideas 
of each other, the one moral standard, which is the only one for me, 

and about the night Tom saw me in the restaurant He said 

he was with a woman that night Tom went the limit that mght, 

but I did not, thank God For the first time m my life I had the 

desire to kill, to plunge a dagger m her [the other woman’s] heart 
She’s innocent She didn’t know he was married, and even so, she is 
not to blame He is all wrong I wonder if what I feel is jealousy I 
think not It is simply repugnance for the whole human race and then- 
ideas, their unjustness This is a man’s world, ruled by men because 
they made it Woman simply fits m for man’s convenience 
Why cannot a woman do all a man does? Because she is supported 
by him If she rebels she is put out of her home and her children are 
taken away from her My God, a woman is a fool and a coward, 

and by God, sometunes I do believe these puppets of women who bow 
down to their lord and master ought to be treated as they are If they 
don’t know enough to stand up for their rights But how can they 
stand up for their nghts? They have none, or only those men give 
them Oh, God, why can’t these things be made clear to me? 

Why cannot woman do as man does, or rather man do as woman does? 
How can the world go on? Oh, God, tell me Let someone explam 
Is there any answer but the one, “Man makes it so?” Doesn’t 
a woman count for anythmg? Is she nothmg? What is there a woman 
can do that a man cannot do? Bearmg a child is the only thmg I can 
thmk of All this is killing me, but thank God, I want to go I want 
and beg to go home, to drop out of this earth where there is no place 
for me — where I don’t want a place I wish to God I could drop 

ofi the earth and just end my life, but it is not so 

Two days later. “Bichloride of mercury, cyanide of 
potassium, either will kill a dog ” Tom tells her that he 
cares for the other girl Marion wrote 

I am not jealous I am tired of livmg, of fightmg and argmng 
Oh, God, if anyone needed me, was dependent upon me, if even 
I had work to do, I would never thmk of death But I have always 
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thought of that since I’ve been ten or twelve, and I certainly am not 
made to be happy If I had anythmg to do, I’d leave here and get a 
room and if I could I’d live decently, and if not, I’d go the limit or 
jump in the lake Which is the worse? I prefer the lake Tom said 
let’s try once more And I told him that when I wanted to smoke he 
would be angry AH he said was try again, so I promised If I 

had not promised I would have been happy now, happy and beyond 
all recovery to pam and sorrow and despair They say it is only 

a coward who commits suicide There once was a race in Julius 
Caesar’s tune, the Romans, his race, who thought it honorable death 
I thmk it IS not cowardly, and I know many people who have not 
nerve or bravery to do it Myself is one, otherwise I would have been 
dead long ago, long ago I lack either courage or despair I beheve it 
IS the former, which will show to what extent I pity myself 

Several weeks later her mind was still m a turmoil 

I have just crawled out of bed Can’t sleep The last rest 

IS all I pray for now Oh, God, how many tunes have I asked you to 
take me, take me, take me Either I shall go mad from the thought I 
have, or I shall change my mmd when I find an answer to the question 
I ask Why should I be made to suffer for what Tom does? Before 
we were married he lied to me about himself Simply because he knew 
I would believe hun Now that I am awake and know what he is, I 
suffer Oh, God, the pam I loved Tom with the tenderest love in the 
world, the almost tender mother-love, and then to have my little god 
broken 

Twice during this period of disturbance she wrote of 
wishmg to kill Tom, and almost every entry is filled with 
questions regarding the mequality of standards of morality 
between the sexes and requests to God to take her They 
decided to separate in May and Manon asked God to take 
her before she should sink into the mire 

May passed without a separation and there were again 
happy times when Marion admitted that she was happy , but 
she also recorded that sometimes when Tom touched her 
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she thought of the other women with whom he had been 
mtimate, and her comments on him became critical She no 
longer blamed herself for their difficulties “He is so dis- 
courteous that I feel I hate him He is so small and mean 
A man with a big heart would never act as he does ” 

More than a year passed, until November, 1917, before 
a final separation came Dunng this year relations between 
Marion and Tom became more and more stramed, and over 
and over appeared the wish for death 

I looked around at my pretty things and longed for someone to 
appreciate them with me Tom never has — he is not the kind who 
can, but if I were to tell him he doesn’t love them as I do, he would be 
angry There is nothmg left to me but to read, draw, or strum on the 
piano of evenmgs I am sad and lonely Oh, God, how lonely I am 
starving Oh, God, I am ready for the last, last chance I have taken 
two already, and they are not nght Life was the first chance, mar- 
riage the second, and now I am ready for death, the last chance It 
cannot be any worse than it is here 

After a quarrel involving the throwing of an eggnog, 
“I wish to God there was some way for Tom to get nd of 
me, marry some other dupe, and try his insults on her I 
wonder if another year will see us together Would to God 
I could die first I am too great a coward to kill myself ” 
A few months before the final separation she wrote 
Oh, God, what a night I am havmg and no sympathy No im- 
derstanding, no words of approval This am when I came home 

from swimming I had a queer idea, I burned I know I would be hap- 
pier with Tom off the earth I don’t know if mere separation would 
bring any feelmg near content I had my hand gapped around 

a $40 roll, God how I would love to have one loaded Now just as I 
write this I wonder if this book will be found some day after and used 
agamst me? Have heard time is the healer of aU wounds, it is 
not. It is a lie, the more time passes the more outraged I feel Oh, God, 
I am crazy to feel as 1 do 1 would like to know what Tom is domg 
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with his money . I just wrote a letter to my mother I give her 
everything If I go it will be most mterestmg for these people near 
me I can almost hear Tom saying to himself that he never thought it 
was as bad as that Well, it is, it is unbearable I must go, I want to 
go, and by God, I shall go, I shall go, I will thrust myself upon hun 
I want to be m peace, to rest quietly, and I have no words for Tom 
but these Make yourself a worthy man before you marry again, and 
watch her heart so you will not break it unknowingly or wilfuUy 

October 7, 6 p m Alone all day, sick in mind and body. The day 
IS dying, I wish I was, and I am sad, lonesome, and forgotten 
Tom 'Will not be home to dine I told him if he would not pay for a 
washwoman and phone I would not cook Then it is he tells me to go 
Oh, if I only had someone to love and thmk of me, even yet I should 
be happy 

On November 13 Marion found herself alone m a rented 
room, finally separated from her husband Two problems 
occupied her mind “I have spent twenty cents for phone, 
how long will my little $60 last?” and “I want to be loved 
and taken care of ” 

For ten months Marion lived a hand-to-mouth existence, 
dependent upon the bounty of several men with whom she 
became mtunate New men friends, cabarets, shows filled 
her time Always short of money, she expressed durmg this 
period no wishes for death The entries are filled with the 
trivialities of uneventful days Several times Tom visited 
her, and on his last departure in June an entry similar to 
those of her married life with him appears 

Only trouble, only heartaches Tom’s trunk is on the back porch, 
waitmg to be taken away He left this a m without a word, and don’t 
know where he is gomg or anythmg After Tom left it seemed 

as though the world would end, or as though there would be no end 
to my pain Do I want him? Do I want Roy [her most constant man 
fnend]? Do I want both or either? Or am I crazy or am I unhappy 
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simply because I don’t love either one? Sometimes I believe that is it 
My mmd tells me I must love Roy, he is so good 

Two months later, of Roy she wrote that he “does so 
many thmgs I don’t like, and never will learn ” Then 
Marion met Albert Cummmgs, a married man, and soon her 
old friends had been discarded in his exclusive favor 

Bert told me tomght that everyone has the impression that I’m 
promiscuous— anybody’s girl It is just up to me to show him 

I’m straight, before he and I get an apartment I’m so perfectly happy 
w ith Bert Bert is so wonderful and I feel so insignificant 
Bert does like me a little or he would not spend so much tune with me 
Then his voice is as kind and gentle when he says, “My little Kitten, 
Kitten ” Oh Bert, Bert Poor Roy was here yesterday morning 
I want only Bert 

The latter part of October Marion took an apartment, 
which Bert visited frequently 

I’ll be happy to have my thmgs out of storage, and Bert and I will 
have such a lovely little home Oh, God, I wonder what I’ll be wntmg 
about Bert a year from now Tom’s “little girl” is surely havmg her 
flmg God help me, I am weak and contemptible, but I’m so alone 
Bert does not care for me enough, it is lightly, passionlessly, it is not 
enough I must make him care more or be utterly miserable I long 
for companionship, love, and tenderness, and someone to help me hve 
outside of myself By what Bert does for me, it would seem he cared 
a lot But he does not He cannot — I’m not mterestmg to him — I am 
simply a little plaything, and what is so despicable is that I’m wiUmg 
to be that or anythmg so that he is with me I am waiting here tonight 
alone — waiting for him — and knowmg he won’t come to me Oh, God, 
have mercy, comfort me Take me — and keep me 

November g I leave m a few mmutes now to meet him 

Suffered dreadfully from despondency, ennui, and loneliness Oh, I 
long to throw myself mto some sort of dissipation, somethmg to make 
me forget — forget myself, my troubles, my very hfe Why can’t it 
end — am I so unfit that God can’t take me? 

November 16, Sunday, ham No word from Bert yester- 
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day I hardly thought he would come It’s all right if I never hear 
from him My heart can’t break any more But the pieces left wiU 
drop out They must Again I am beginning to wish I was dead — 
through, put away — it must be a fall disease It is a dreadful one, more 
agonizmg than any physical ill Life is a burden I was bom m vam, 
a restless one 

November 26 Waiting for Bert, that is all I’ve been doing for 
three weeks I’m a fool Bert said he’d be here at seven at the 

very latest Piffle He came this a m long enough for me to get break- 
fast for him — then left quickly Oh, God, I am so miserable I am on 
my fifth bottle of beer, but can’t get drunk, or even feel happy or 
forget Saw Tom day before yesterday, asked me where I am living 
I told him, which he may not remember, and then said he sent me a 
letter, which came back Oh, God, I can’t help but think I am playing 
the fool with Bert He surely does not care, and I do That’s what 
makes me so miserable If I could only be indifferent 

December 17 Another anniversary I’m a little dmnk and veiy 
tired — dead Am waiting for Bert to come on home It seems I am 
always waiting I sure am Tom spent the night and today with me 
till four When I left him he had ten cents, went to see his dad to 
get more 

December 21, Sunday a m Last night when I returned late be- 
cause I had been told Bert was out of town, I found the key and a note, 
had phoned me at 4, 5, 8, 8 30, 9, why not at Joe’s restaurant at seven? 
Can’t Bert ever do what is nght? I am all broken up I’ll crawl on my 
knees to him 

Bert returns to her and soon is called for war service 

January 17, i p m Bert is going' Bert is going' That is all I can 
think of now My heart hurts I am miserable Nothing is nght I 
don’t wish to live longer There is nothmg to live for Everythmg — 
every object m the house — ^makes me think of Bert, his little dog on 
the table, the dear violets m the living-room that I wouldn’t allow my 
mother to touch Oh, God, I just want Bert, my Bert I am only fool- 
mg myself when I thmk of him as mine He is not nor does he wish to 
be, but he is good and kmd to me, and I love him Last night in the 
restaurant with Mamma and Bert I had a lot of cocktails after he told 
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me he was accepted It was better to dunk than sit and cry Oh, God, 
I am crazy Bert wants me to live with my mother He said last night 
that if I don’t after he is gone (how it hurts to wnte those words) I will 
be staying with everyone Does he care? If only I could believe that 

he does In two or three weeks he goes to Fort and may be 

placed in the administration section here I pray to God he is here 
It is only a poor little chance but I can live on that now, and if he 
goes away, there is nothing left for me — nothmg, nothmg' This has 
proven to me that I do love Bert I wonder what will happen to me 
when he is away I’ll be straight for him — ^but how to live — how to 
keep up — to keep sane 

Januaiy 21, 11 pm Dined with Bert last night Every 
other word is “My sweetheart,” or “My precious,” or “Dear ” Oh, 
God, I do love Bert If only I would not Why is he so kmd to me? 
Laughingly, I said to him, it is because you are gomg to leave me soon, 
and feel sorry for me Bert endears hunself to everj'one, he is so lovely, 
so sweet and kmd He said tonight that when he was gone he will send 
me some money every month, even though it will be very little God 
bless him for even thinkmg of me AU my thoughts are of Bert, Bert, 
Bert 

[In her diaiy, Bert wrote ] Somethmg in my Kitten’s diary? What 
shall I write? I want to write something that will last, but all my words 
seem just like an lU wind that chills — I can’t teU her I love her She 
never believes me Can I go on my knees to her — as I am always 

— figuratively? Can I sit at her feet, and kiss her knees and tell her 
how I worship her? No, one cannot do that — one can only think it, 
feel It, know it, believe it To me she is aU that is perfect and good 
and beautiful in the world To me she is all that I have dreamed of, 
wanted, longed for, all my life I close my eyes m a sort of 

ecstasy, just watching her — God' If I could only kiss her everywhere 
at once, her eyes, her lips, her knees I love her — I love her more 

than all the world, and yet I must not tell her so, because I am gomg 
away, really far away, and it would only make it harder for us both 
Goodbye, sweetheart I say “sweetheart” because you are 
sweetest — to me, who loves you so, who loves you, only you 

In the next few days came trouble, for Bert was suspi- 
cious of Marion, whether with justice or not Marion does not 
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state Then again she is happy, planning to study nursing 
and go to France when Bert goes in the army 

March 8, lo 30 p M Bert has been with me most of every day 
for three weeks He is so good I am becoming so used to having him 
here that I feel as though I’m married again I have become a 

home body — wash, work, sew, cook, wash dishes — and Bert likes it 
It’s a pity I have to make a servant of myself to hold him, to make him 
really care, to raise myseK m his esteem My nads are rumed agam 
for the present Bert admires faithfulness 

Bert brmgs his little daughter, Janet, to see Marion, and 
Manon calls her “adorable ” 

March 22, g 00 p m Bert just left Angry because when he went 
mto the bedroom after dinner I did not follow him Not once today 
has he kissed me first He always waits till I kiss him I am so un- 
happy Bert knows just how unfair he is Last night or night before 
he was drunk, and told me how he used to keep Ethel afraid of him aU 
of the time I suppose he is playing the same game with me He wants 
me to be on my knees to him all the time, and I am, but such humilia- 
tion as he seems to wish is more than I can bear He left saying, in a 
most unconvincmg way, that he would see me tomorrow IV/ta/ 1 mil 
do is phone him, what I should do, is to wait for him to come to me 
What I want, is to follow him home, to see that he really goes 
home 

April 24, Sunday, i a m Money, of course, is the all-im- 

portant thing I have got to have it Thmgs are not mnnmg smooth- 
ly I don’t know how I am going to make enough to keep me, and I 
can’t do what I have done, to lo\e Bert and give myself, or rather sell 
myself, to someone else whom I loathe I do all men, but my Bert 
would lull me I couldn’t get drunk enough ever to slip, thank God, 
and I won’t drink without him The past few days I have been ready 
to ciy any tune 

May 4, Bert left for the East for war service The entries 
in the diary alternate between “insane happiness’’ on days 
when Manon hears from Bert, and “ternble times” when 
no letters came In June Bert was back m Chicago 
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I am so happy that he is here, but I am still the same unhappy 
[person] when he is not with me I thought this separation would have 
broken the spell, but it has not I am still his slave, as I always have 
been, still foolishly m love with him 

May 24 Bert is in bed, sleepmg the sleep of the just He 

threw me down about one and a half hours ago m Michigan boulevard 
Why don’t I get a divorce, and here I sit wntmg while he sleeps peace- 
fully m bed God damn Bert for the abuse he has give me 

May 27,1PM, Sunday Every day I love my Bert more, if 

possible, and when he is away from me, I feel miserable Bert is my 
whole life All I want is to know that he cares for me 

September 25 I’m foolmg myself into believmg that Bert 

IS m love with me He is not the kind to love anyone He is fond of 
me, that is all But God knows how all this will end If my Bert goes 
“over there’’ he will put me out of his life forever, he wiU leave me 
behmd, as he will leave his civilian clothes 

October 4, she records that she is studying typing 
Nov 7, Saturday, 5PM No letter from my Bert today Jim told 
me that the night last week that Bert was drunk, he said he had been 
trying to break off with me for some time Oh, God, what awful 
thoughts to have What can I think — Bert does so many things to 
make me think he cares, and so many, God help me, to make me think 
he doesn’t If only my body would die as the rest of me has I seek 
oblivion If only I could dnnk I think I would if I was unemployed 
This position has saved me, m a way I am at the ofBce, and when busy 
I cannot think 

December found Bert m the East on war service and 
Marion with him, hvmg in a small cottage and working as 
filing clerk 

February 5 I hate workmg My God, how I loathe gomg there 
and reading and wntmg for seven hours each day, when the sun is 
shimng on the beautiful world outside my window 

February 1 1 The cottage had been exchanged for rooms 
and a quarrel had led to Manon’s strikmg Bert, which re- 
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suited in his beating her For three days in her diary she 
wondered whether he would return to her, then she called 
him on the phone and he met her for dinner In March 
they returned to Chicago 

April 8 It’s nine, Sunday night, and I have not seen Bert since 
yesterday at 9 a m Knowing that he cares so little, that he doesn’t 
■want to see me, breaks my heart It is a mystery how I stand it I 
have been busy working in the new flat, and got the furniture arranged 
the last week The place is cold and dirty and old I hope I am not 
here long Am I weak, that I cr>' continually? I am miserable I have 
the utmost contempt for myself, I pity myself But the lake is near, 
and soon it will be warm Oh, God, to rest m your arms— to rest and 
have peace 

April 27 Last night Bert and Ma were here to dme After Mother 
left, Bert acted so badly and drank Broke candlestick and dish in 
bedroom, and swore and started to dress twice to go 

May 7, 10 A M I lose all self-respect living the way I am 
I guess I mean I want to be married and have someone with me all 
the time I have sinned a lot, and am being paid too much in return 
What’s the use of being stiaight with Bert? He doesn’t give me enough 
money to even pay the mdk bill, or anything What little he docs give 
me I do not spend on myself, because thmgs are always needed here, 
but there is always money for whiskey 

May 21 At breakfast alone — always alone Bert said he 

had no money and that is why he had not been to see me for so long 
He gave me two I asked about the rest, and he said he could do 
nothing, so there I am I’m sure I don’t know what to make of it 
So far this month he has given me $23 00 My common sense tells me 
Bert IS through, and my heart will not listen to my mind I want Bert 
just as I have always wanted him My Bert' I have never yet had 
from Bert what I want — love and caresses lavished on me, and yet I 
keep hoping that some day he will care enough to embrace me first 
May 26 Bert keeps saying he has no money, so I suppose he is 
through He has hved here and never paid any rent Fine stuff' 

The first week in June, Manon made a tnp to Ohio with 
another man, named Stout The nature of the trip is not 
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clearly stated While she was away Bert had been to the 
apartment and burned his photograph 

Bert left after half an hour of abuse, and then returned shortly, 
and Tf,as here all night, drinking, abusing me, and crying I did not 
think Bert cared so much He said he will see me once a week or so 
I protested my innocence, but he does not believe me, and I can hardly 
blame him My Bert, my poor Bert, what have I done, or undone? 
He said he wished I would starve to death I wish it also, and wiU if 
I can, but it is so slow ” 

June 8 Bert here last night and Sunday with me a great deal 
Bless hib heart He seems very miserable, and I wish I could help hun 
He is very good, and loves me a lot, more than he has for so long 
[Bert continued to “rage” about Stout ] June 10 Bert 
swears he will find out if I have lied about the past and if I have, all 
will be over He has a presentiment that the end is near, and I, oh God, 
I see only death or life without my Bert ahead of me So many thmgs 
are pre> ing on my mind, destroying my peace — killing me slowly 
June 14 Bert and I are getting along without one cross word 1 
thank God for my wonderful happiness, for which I have long waited 
Bert comes home sober every night for supper God bless him 

Until August the entries mdicate harmony between 
Marion and Bert Then a telephone call to Marion from 
another man again aroused Bert’s suspicions 

Bert was drunk with one bottle of wine with dinner He insulted 
me, as usual It seems there is no happmess for me, but to have Bert 
leave me alone for so many hours when I am unwell Last night he 
said I might as well not be straight, because I got no credit for it He 
doesn’t believe me He never cared much I know— but now he 
doesn’t cover He never has cared much He is with me simply be- 
cause I do everything for him This week and last I had a woman do 
washing and cleaning, and he said it cost too much I just want 

to die, and to rest, rest forever m peace Friday night, Bert brought 
me orchids and tube roses, beautiful — ^first for a long time 

The latter part of August a quarrel in a cabaret over 
Bert’s drinking led to Bert’s knocking Marion over, and her 
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comment is that he is “msulting and unbearable ” She wrote 
that she loathed the touch of his hands, that the Bert she 
loved was dead or never had lived and her dream had turned 
out to be a nightmare Her refusal to submit to his caresses 
and her lateness m meetmg him brought an ultimatum from 
him 

He laid down the law — said I’d jump through as long as he wants 
me to, and if I am tired domg it, he will get out 

[A few days later ] He pulled me over on his lap, and said he had 
been cross, and that he was sorry That was what I had waited to hear 
Everything now is O K. He said he was going to believe me, but that 
I have to make good Well, I sure am good 

September ii I’ve been readmg all the foolish things I have been 
wntmg for the last two >ear5 about Bert This book is flUed with 
moans — just one moan after another It is surprising how I can re- 
mam untired of it all I have written many times that I cned because 
Bert did not kiss me good night I don’t cry now That’s somethmg, 
anyway Does it show that I care less? Or what? It hurts me to drop 
into the rut of regular married people who show very little enthusiasm 
or happiness when they meet at night after having been separated the 
whole day If I did not run and jump and kiss Bert when he comes 
home for dinner he would never make a move toward me On the 
surface everything is smooth, never a cross word, he calls me kitten, 
and once or twice comes up to me and says “eenie Weenie” in a very 
soft, tender voice No, there is no one like Bert, though sometimes I 
think I would be happier could 1 forget hun, but in those few moments 
when he IS so kmd and tender, I live my whole life, and try to forget 
the other tunes, or to put them from my mmd, when he is contemptu- 
ous of my sex and of me m particular Underneath his sweetness he 
feels that loathmg that can never be overcome for the woman who has 
given herself to more than one man, and the woman has only a heart- 
ache and the realization that others have known him first Having 
Bert go to the suburb to see “that child” [Bert’s daughter] is not 
pleasant to me But what can only a mistress exjiect? 

October ii Bert informed me again he will spend part of 

the time “at home ” God knows how long I can stand it He is gomg 
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to give me $200 a month Marjone [Bert’s wife] gets $300 and 
rent and other things paid I wish I could put Bert out of my 

heart and life, but I fear I should be more miserable never seeing him 
than I am at present He loathes me for having no ambition, but for 
what or whom should I struggle? I’m ill, thin, worn out — how can I 
even hope for any future life with Bert? It is all that keeps me from 
takmg the last final leap into darkness, just the thought, not even 
hope, that some day maybe something wiU happen that wUl brmg us 
together never to be separated And so I go on, existing from day to 
day, that sole thought keeping me from the arms of God 

October 26 Four days ago Bert held me in his arms close, close, 
as I always want to be He is working hard, too hard Said the other 
night he can’t go along livmg with me this way the rest of his life and 
that as Janet gets older he will spend more and more time with her, 
so that I will be alone more and more and have time to see other people, 
and that he wiU probably catch me out with someone, and that will 
end it between us He insists that I learn to be a copy writer, so that 
I can be mdependent 

She hoped to be able to nse to his ambition for her as 
an independent business woman 

November 2 Oh, God, help me to do the work that is neces- 

sary to keep Bert with me He seems to think money and 
clothes are enough to make me happy It is strange how little I care 
for anything It is only Bert, Bert My love for him oppresses me 
It is consuming me And the few happy moments I have are terrible 
ones in their emptiness, for I know that Bert does not care I have 
work to do Oh, God, I must make him care, or at least have some 
interest in me, and it is only by bemg able to talk busmess with hun 
that I can do it Business! He is bnsthng with busmess, and I — I am 
melting aw ay with love I must nse to his plane I must be cold, cruel, 
calculating, and I must use people to gam success for myself Truly, 
I have much to do to be successful, m his eyes Today I fixed the shirt 
I bought Bert two years ago, and he wore the green tie I just got 

November 15 she refused to submit to his caresses, 
whereupon he started to leave until she begged him to stay 
with her 
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I thought the end had come last night, and if he had gone, so 
would I have gone, but never to return Bert is driving me crazy He 
will kill me yet I have done my best to please I am ill, I think, worn 
out, and he cares not at all for me I’ve gone the limit I see 

there is no use trymg to gam Bert’s afiection, and I may as well go 
now, or very soon He is giving me much courage 

December lo, while Marion was away from the apart- 
ment, Bert packed his clothes and left, but returned after 
a few hours 

The next tune he goes like that, I won’t be alive when he returns, 
if he ever does What is the use of being unhappy? He hardly spoke 
this mommg, never touched me, just nothing If onlv I had the ambi- 
tion to take care of myself, or eat, but I can do nothing 

December 12 , Sunday, 1 p m Bert left an hour ago to go north 
He kissed me last night m a spasm of passion I am ready to 

collapse Sometimes I think I can go on, but always m my mind is 
the thought of going, of leaving this world Just two days ago I 
thought of taking Bert with me I am writing this deliberately, while 
my colored Fanny is near me, cleaning the floors I am conscious of 
the terrible madness of such a plan, but I cannot go on Bert still has 
a few shirts and shaving things at the Club, in the satchel he took 
Thursday night, ready to take to his wife's apartment, and this morn- 
ing I said he’d better bring that suit of underwear back, and he told 
me he had already mentioned staying out there some “two or three or 
four nights a week, to see that child ’’ I cannot have him ail to myself 
He sees that Marjone has everything, and if there is anything left, 
I can have it I got my hats on Mother’s charge account They are 
not paid for yet Nothmg said except once about winter clothes for 
me I’m the goat and I’m tired This is all written for others to read 
after — I wonder if I will do it [The foregoing entry is the first mention 
of killing Bert ] 

January 3 We were talking about orange marmalade I 

said I could make it, everything but one thing I said I can’t make you 
love me, and my Bert said, “I love my little kitten I love my kitten 
m my own way ’’ It was good to hear him say that, even if he does 
not mean it 
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January 16 We had a talk this morning and Friday night 

and he said he’d rather be here all the time, but has a duty to perform 
He said he does not intend to spend the rest of his life 
with me I told him he would be veiy sorry when he gives me up 
Oh, God, the end seems very near 

January 21 [Manon caught Bert m a he about his whereabouts 
on a certam night and she suspected that he was with another woman ] 
He lay on the lounge, and I sat and looked at him He told me it was 
none of my business what he does Oh, God, I’m miserable This is the 
last straw, to have him untrue, and to he about it I told Bert 
he is playmg with fire, but he will not take seriously anythmg I say 
. I know now that Bert has been untrue nght along 

A few days later she again wrote of her “wonderful 
Bert ” Throughout February the entries are short, common- 
place, with occasional references to her suspicions of him or 
to quarrels or love-making 

March 14 Did not see my Bert yesterday at all I’m a 

mighty lonely Kitten, but somehow I stand it, and have not gone mad 
or tom my hair for a month It is the decision I have come to that is 
keeping me from such madness That Bert is the last man m my life 
I will never know another, never! I told Bert that, but he thinks I’m 
only “talking ” Bert )ust phoned me he is not commg home to 
me tonight Oh, God, is it any wonder I nearly go mad? How long, 
how long when he just coolly lets me go like this? I think of every- 
thmg — everythmg wicked 

March 15 Bert just phoned and is not commg tonight either 
He IS gomg to B’s to board Have a care, Bert I am mad, mad I 
have held myself m for so long Not a tear, not a sigh, not a spark of 
anger — only quiet despair, and madness I can feel myself slipping — 
my mmd is — is gomg It is blank, except for the tormentmg thoughts 
I have If only I could forget — complete oblivion would be a blessmg 
March 17, 9 45 am Well, I didn’t I had a sleepless mght 
Watched Bert, and tried to, but somehow I just couldn’t 

April 16 Just talked to Bert, did not see him Saturday or Sunday, 
and told me to come to office at six to get some money Said nothmg 
about bemg with me I am crushed and broken 
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His coolness and the long intervals between visits caused 
her to think he was visiting another woman. The entries 
which follow are uneventful telephone calls to and from 
Bert, visits from him, her birthday present to him, and the 
like Then, following a day when she tried to locate hun by 
telephone and failed 

May 6, Saturday, g 40 a m Thursday A M Bert phoned, swore 
at me furiously about phoning the night before Marjone raised Cam, 
he said I listened to nothing but oaths and hung up I did not phone 
yesterday, nor did he I thought I’d let him cool down, and he knew 
I had only $6 Tuesday night Just now he phoned and said he wanted 
to send me some money, and I said I was gomg downtown and would 
meet him for lunch I’m glad I didn’t phone first I am all broken up 
about Bert My sense of honor (Oh, God, how ndiculous that sounds, 
for me) tells me to leave my Bert, who belongs to another Some day 
I will have the strength 

The foregoing is the last entry m the diary What hap- 
pened between Manon and Bert when they met is not 
known, but Bert stayed with her the night of May 6 and 
sometime while he slept Marion shot and killed him and 
then killed herself 

ANALYSIS or CASE XXDC 

PERSONAUTY 

The keynote to Marion Blake’s personality is her abso- 
lute dependence on someone — some man — stronger and 
more mature than herself This dependence is very obvious 
m economic affairs, but has its real significance in her emo- 
tional life. Her entire personality was organized around the 
need for constant and mtensive response and love from 
someone She liked to vision herself as small, defenseless, 
protected, and beloved She could be happy with almost 
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anyone who would give her the kind of response she craved, 
and, since she wanted affection, tended to ding dosely to 
whoever gave it to her 

Another characteristic which explains much of her con- 
duct is her lack of conventional moral standards Stealmg 
of small articles, the abortion, promiscuous relations on her 
part, even killing another person aroused in her no repulsion 
or disapproval Everything was interpreted m relation to 
her own interests and needs, rather than m relation to the 
moral norms of the American community where she lived 
It IS true, of course, that after her marriage she lived m 
parts of Chicago where moral standards are disintegrated 
and where life is earned on m reference to individual sensa- 
tions and impulses rather than to conventional standards 
It is evident, however, that she could never have had a very 
stable or well-integrated personality or she would not so 
easily have adjusted herself to the easy moral code of the 
cabaret communities 

DOMINANT INTERESTS 

Marion wished to have a certam amount of individual 
freedom She was irked and exasperated by Tom’s efforts to 
remake her m the image of his conventional and old- 
fashioned mother At the same time she craved the complete 
devotion of one man — first, Tom, for an mterval, Roy, and 
finally, Bert Without such devotion life had little value for 
her, and when, havmg tasted the satisfaction of the love 
of a man, she felt herself losmg it, death seemed the only 
relief 

A secondary interest, which m the case of Bert came 
to be a criterion of his devotion, was the economic one — the 
simple need for necessities and a few luxuries 
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POSSIBILITrES FOE ATTAINING HEE INTEEESTS 

Two of Marion’s interests — the desire for great freedom 
and the desire to be loved intensively — conflicted While 
she hved with Tom she sought both, and as she lost Tom’s 
regard, she mdulged the other wish — to have freedom, ex- 
citement, and stimulation After Tom left her, excitement 
and promiscuous relations became almost a complete substi- 
tute for the mtimacy of one man With Bert she repressed 
her desire for diversified stimulation in order to retain his 
affection Nevertheless she found it difficult to hold Bert 
The hmit of her appeal to any man was her capacity to pro- 
vide certain physical comforts of a home and to love him 
She had no intellectual interests and none that could be 
termed cultural She was never a companion, but always a 
sweetheart 

Tom, being himself young, selfish, and intolerant, could 
not inspire m her for long the admiration with which she 
wished to regard her husband, and could not mold himself 
to meet her needs Bert was more mature, more fatherly m 
his attitude toward her, he brought her flowers, and admired 
and appreciated her He created for her, at least m their 
happiest moments, the atmosphere of tenderness and ap- 
preciation which she craved 

Marion’s constant demand to be loved — her feeling that 
if a man read the newspaper m her presence instead of 
caressmg her it was a personal insult — became after a time 
tiresome to the man and created friction between them Her 
economic dependence was also a source of friction, particu- 
larly with the men who followed Tom She seemed totally 
unable to provide for herself, and had built up an attitude 
of indolence which made any steady occupation tiresome to 
her. 
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CRISES 

Two crises are apparent in the diary, to both of which 
she reacted m the same way When her marnage with Tom 
was on the verge of breaking down, the wish to die was 
dommant and she also experienced a desire to kill Tom As 
soon as Tom was gone, and the suspense ended, she recov- 
ered her equilibrium and adjusted herself to the situation m 
which she found herself Her relation with Bert gradually 
came to a crisis situation She knew from Bert’s actions and 
statements that he was preparmg to withdraw from her — 
that he no longer loved her She faced again the loss of the 
man she loved along with the need to establish new emo- 
tional bonds and new means of support In the second case 
the stram was too great and the needed adjustment seemed 
beyond her capacity 

THE SUICIDE ATTITUDE 

The suicide of Marion Blake was not a thing of impulse 
Since the age of ten or twelve, she states, death had seemed 
desirable to her Every violent quarrel brought the longmg 
for death Her idea of death was rest, peace, happmess At 
first she sought only a normal death, and in a naive manner 
called upon God to take her Prior to her separation from 
Tom she came very near to suicide, even going so far as to 
write a letter leaving her possessions to her mother During 
the mterval between Tom and Bert she had little desire for 
death It is evident that she had difficulties during this peri- 
od, but they were mainly financial and scarcely at all emo- 
tional The distress which made her long for death was the 
threatened loss of someone she loved and had incorporated 
into her life When she realized that Bert’s departure from 
her was immment, the attitude which had been evident dur- 
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ing her last days with Tom revived and grew in strength 
until actual suicide occurred 

Nor was her, killing of Bert an impulsive act She speaks 
in the diary of wishing to kill the girl for whom Tom was 
unfaithful to her, the girl of whom she was jealous, she 
wished also to kill Tom when she knew she was no longer 
highly esteemed by him, she planned to kill Bert and herself 
months before the act occurred, and at one time contem- 
plated the act while he slept, but was unable to bring herself 
to do it 

Neither suicide nor the murder of one who had mj’ured 
and hurt her had any moral connotation to her She had no 
religion m the ordinary sense of the word, no ethical restram- 
ing attitudes to conflict with her own desires and emotions 

CASE XXX “a youth WHO WAS PREMATURELY TIRED” 
The following pages are excerpts from a diary written by 
a young man who committed smcide at the age of twenty- 
three The diary covers one year and seven months prior 
to the death of the wnter, the last entry having been made 
on the day of his death Before he drowned himself off 
Manhattan Beach he mailed the diary to Mr B Russell 
Herts, of the International Magazine, with the following let- 
ter 


Dear Me Herts Under separate cover I am sending you a 
record of a young man who is about to commit suicide My only object 
IS that It may help, if published m part or whole, to ease the way for 
some who come after 

If you will kmdly read it through, especially the latter part, you 
will be able to judge whether you care to make any use of it If not, 

kmdly mail same to Mr , Toronto, Ont 

I have cut out references to places and people here and there for 
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their sake, because naturally I cannot be womed about myself after 
death 

Thankmg you for givmg this matter your attention, I remam. 


I do not sign this, but you may verify my death by commimicatmg 

with Mr , whom I am wntmg today, so that he may look after 

my effects m New York 

The day after the letter was written the body of a young 
man was found, and through receipts for registered letters 
found m his pocket was identified as the writer of the diary 
The diary was published in the November, 1913, issue 
of The Glebe, a periodical edited by Alfred Kreymborg and 
published by Albert and Charles Bom * The publication has 
long been out of pnnt and is exceedmgly difficult to obtain, 
hence it has been quoted with a generosity not justifiable 
in the case of a published document easily obtainable 

January 26, 1912 It is with mingled feehngs of hope, discourage- 
ment, joy and pain that I begm the second book of my diary 

My hope springs from the fact that my outlook seems to be clearer 
ahead, the old uncertamty is more m the background, but there is 
another side to it all My discouragement comes from my constant 
feelmg of tiredness, less evident m the evenmg and for awhile at night, 
but exceedmgly strong durmg every afternoon with few excepi- 

Havana, Cuba, February 29, 1912 Leap-year and a good oppor- 
tunity to enter on a bigger fight I must date my begmmng this tune 
as February 18, being the day after my last fall from grace The week 
and a half since, however, makes me feel confident once more, despite 
that for three or four days I have been without a night’s rest, owmg 
to stomach trouble and the nervousness thereby engendered, but this 
IS nothmg unusual, that is, the loss of sleep, for it is long smce I have 
had a real good mght’s rest, and I know a crisis is approachmg and I 
must get rested ere I collapse 

' The extracts from the diary ate punted here with the permission of 
Albert and Charles Bom, Inc 
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During the last two months the first step m this attempted re- 
generation has been becoming more and more a determination, merg- 
mg from a mere unsettled idea Must return home for vanous reasons 
First, I am played out physically and need rest More important 
should be the fact that my mother is getting old, has been constantly 
callmg to me to return, wornes about me, needs me to put my shoulder 
to the wheel more than I have done True, I have systematically put 
apart for my mother a certain amount every month for a long time 
and have sent it without fail even when only earning $io a week back 
in the early part of 1910 This at least has kept me m constant touch 
with my dear old home, full of strife though it was 

[He speaks of his struggle to ehmmate amusements and excite- 
ment ] And the money I am saving by this closeness m every- 
thmg except necessities I hope to enable me to go home, rest, think, 
exercise, and study calmly and sanely for a year, paying my mother a 
regular weekly amount, and I hope at the end of the year to have 
sufficiently found myself to go ahead on my work with more collected 
ideas as to what I want and what I should want, and all to the better 
interests of my mother, myself and the good of others with whom I 
may come m contact By the middle of this year I hope to take the 
first step by retummg home 

Havana, Sunday, March 17, 1912 [Wntes of his earlier desire for 
college and the relinquishment of this desire] The reason that the 
15 th of this month was an important day is that, following my decision 
of the previous day re college and subsequent weakness, I make a big 
step towards finding myself on the 15th 

I realized m a flash that my temperament was more artistic 
than scientific The little details of hterary work do not bore 

me Of course, I like the dreams best and lately find it great pleasure 
to sit down and wnte, write I spend hours collecting scraps of books, 
authors, drama, and also philosophy and psychology, sociology, etc , 
but prmcipally literature, drama and alhed branches 

Of course, I have much to find out yet, but it was a great step 
to relieve myself of so many doubts and make literature my pursuit 
through thick and thm, as I have determmed to do, knowmg it is my 
one fine I am not sure whether I can wnte best short stones, novels 
or dramas Short stones only appeal to me as means of expressmg 
myself where I have not a big enough idea for somethmg bigger and 
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better, but I love to write them just the same (I have only written 
one of 8,000 or more words, but I have taken numerous notes, written 
many articles of vanous kinds and recorded incidents and anec- 
dotes, which I shall use fully later, and all this with an enthusiasm 
and pleasure not gauged by thought of profit or even publication in 
all cases ) 

However, a sea of doubts are now behind and the vista before me 

Havana, Sunday, March 24, 1912 In an endeavor to dis- 

cover my feelmgs of a day, from the loth to the 15th, I kept a short 
record by way of finding out how much I could count on myself in my 
struggle, and the result showed me that I lack exercise, am too nervous 
and overstrung to put forth my best eSorts, all of which confirms the 
wisdom of my decision to return home to find myself after a rest 

Sunday, March 10 Fair in morning, depressed later 

Monday, March ii Fine until middle of afternoon, then tired 
and nervously depressed Night, cheerful again, bedtime, terribly 
nervous, depressed, wakeful, worried and despairing 

Tuesday, March 12 Tired from previous night’s depths of gloom, 
calm later, fair night 

Wednesday, March 13 Calm and enthusiastic, tired, but not 
depressed, later restless in bed 

Thursday, March 14 Quiet and calm, exhausted from previous 
flumes, later, storm again, very bad, and depths of morbid despair 

Friday, March 15 Ambitious and determmed — fine all day — rest- 
less night 

The above pretty well represents my struggle for a long time, but 
through It all I have had a confidence in the final triumph and a con- 
stant return to my ideals and ambition, and I am noticing a gradual 
elimmation of some weaknesses 

March 24, 1912, 9 53 p m After another despicable fall following 
on a good and bad day I am almost desperate and realize that the 
fight for life must come to a head soon 

Havana, Tuesday, April g, 1912, 12 30 am Somebody has said, 
“War IS hell ” I say, “Life is Hell,” with a capital H God! but I 
would not have beheved it possible a few years ago that a man could 
go through such prolonged mental agony Am I a degenerate? Is there 
some insidious form of insamty slowly creepmg over me? Gautier has 
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said that nothing is beyond words I deny this — I could be as eloquent 
as ever man was, have as fine a command of language, be as fluent, 
brilliant as the best of the masters, but I could not describe the agony 
of the past few weeks 

It is not alone the nervousness, loneliness, and the old tired feelmg, 
the sudden bursts of enthusiasm, followed by strange penods of pecu- 
liar calmness, now peaceful, now raging, now with an unholy joy in I 
know not what, then black despair seemingly without cause, it is more 
than this Self-consciousness to an extreme, fight it as I will, and yet 
a deep absorption m an> thing which interests me so that I lose my 
identity m it If I could alwaj s find something to interest me 
the solution might be at hand, but with the same dreary prospect of 
day after day of hell, hell (the other word for busmess to an artistic 
temperament), how can I get a night’s rest? 

Since I last wrote I had started afresh I have three times lost 
control over myself, and but an hour ago, the last tune It is terrible 
With such noble thoughts that come upon me sometimes, such beauti- 
ful ideas when I feel in tune with every thmg in the world, and then 
always the hellish reaction Oh, God' what a sorry mess you have 
made of thmgs How could you do it? You have made a ternble mis- 
take — to make me such a shattered wreck before I was out of my 
youth, to take from me everything, strip me naked, so that I can say 
now that I am absolutely indifferent to everything except to express 
myself before I die That idea has taken possession of me If only I 
can write such a book as will express all these mad imagmmgs, hope- 
less longmgs, the void in my life, complete absence of feminine com- 
panionship, doubly trymg to one of my hot passionate moods 

Apnl 19, 9 lo p M It IS just ten days smce my ternble night of 
agony, and I now hope again 

True, I have by no means found myself yet I still am pulled in 
many directions, but a hopeful sign is the abhorrence nearly always 
with me now of the low, common and vulgar 

An idea which has gradually been forming in my mind I hope to 
begin to put into definite form just four weeks from tonight, and I then 
hope to have four clean weeks behmd me as a start for my year’s 
abstention from passion Durmg this time, while endeavonng to ob- 
tain a foothold m the magazine field with short stones, my big idea is 
to wnte a novel of the various struggles and emotions of an ambitious. 
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erratic youth, with a premature wearmess, and unless pre-empted by 
another, I shall very probably call this “A Youth Who Was Premature- 
ly Tired,” suggested by a criticism of Mademoiselle de Maupm, but 
this IS to be altogether different, and is to touch the depths of agony 
and despair contrasted with the heights of ecstacy and the fierce, 
hungr> longmgs, terrible disappointments, tmreheved passion, loneh- 
ness, ambition, morbidity, deep poetic feelmg, and the other emotions 
of a sensitive, ovemervous youth of artistic temperament and large 
msight tempered by many paradoxes m character 

Havana, Wednesday, May i, 1912, 4 20 A m Slowly but surely 
the net is tightemng The past few months have been such a hell as 
I hope few young men m their bare majority have passed through 
Day by day the work at the office becomes more of a burden, a yoke 
Come 11 15 or time for lunch {almucrzo or breakfast here), and I feel 
as if I were leaving prison Strive as I may to concentrate my mmd 
on routine work I look forward to getting away soon after arrival 
The weakenmg of my powers has been gradual and to a certam 
extent unnoticeable, but it has been steady, inexorable, and now I am 
face to face with a condition which means the end of everythmg if 
contmued for too long Dunng these > ears in my heart I have protested 
against it all Taken away from school when I was leading the class, 
without any great effort either, by circumstances, I began a busmess 
career of hope and with boundless ambition and half-formed boyish 
ideals The fact that I left school of my owm accord outwardly does 
not detract from the fact that circumstances were graduaUy makmg it 
more imperative and I only took the bull by the horns, as I have done 
many times since In those days, after my little stories for 

I liked reading and probably looked forward to college at some time 
in the future m an indefinite way I was very earnest and ambitious 
about my work, which continued more or less until some time last 
year, when the mcreasmg tired feelmg, nervousness, changing ideas, 
ideals and different outlook combined to bring on rapidly my present 
state, when I positively loathe my daily work The pnncip.d reason 
for this, no doubt, is that I have neglected exercise almost entirely and 
now have reached the state where exhausted nature will not be demed 
I have at frequent mtervals commented on the disturbances which 
haunted my bedside, and tomght, or rather today and last mght (tor 
It IS now a quarter of six and the candle before me is rapidly losmg its 
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efficacy) is only an example of the recurrmg frequency of my nervous- 
ness at bedtime off all temptation to mdulge in sexual pleasures 
from the first of this year, and, although I have not succeeded entirely 
up to the present, still I have radically changed from my ex- 

cesses of the first few months m Havana 

This holding off naturally leaves out a vital source of rehef from 
the all-compeUmg necessity of getting away from myself Sometimes, 
from my twentieth year on, when the prospect of a nervous, sleepless 
mght presented itself, sexual intercourse brought the much-needed 
relief, and sleep followed And yet, such was the strength of the con- 
ventional atmosphere that I had been reared in and lived in, despite 
my radical views and supposed freedom of mind, I thought it was 
somehow or other wrong and underhand to seek, relief m this way 
I cussed myself for a weakling, fought staved it off for weeks, and 
then succumbed agam It is only lately that I have seen a different 
hght on the subject 

My views now are that our present system of sexual relations is 
absolutely false [He expounds at some length the advantages of 
sexual freedom ] 

Thus, now, with radical views, I am endeavonng to attain my old 
state as before my twentieth >ear, for a year at least, so as to work 
this out, with other problems, because m my present state of physical 
weakness I cannot afford to risk added weakness, and so fight this off 
every mght, and hope soon my nature will have become resigned to 
this until my twenty-third birthday, when I hope to have a clearer 
plan of action 

, Havana, Wednesday, May 22, 1912, 12 12 a m It is no use — I 
have to acknowledge defeat It is not that I have contemplated 

deeds of violence, but one thmg, sex, is the cause of the perfect hell 
my life has been Durmg the past year I have foolishly thought I 
could make myself what I willed, could be consistent and normal, vam 
hope, and it needed tonight to show me this After all my noble aspira- 
tions, hopes, love of literature, and the beautiful things m life, I could 
not keep my resolve Torture is the only word for it My sexual 

passions, from their first awakenmg, have given me no rest and never 
will . Much of this is due to my wretched physical health, 
wrecked nervous force and absolute lack of any kind of love for so long 
that I am too selfish and self-centered ever to amount to anythmg 
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Who IS to blame? My father dead, how can I blame him for his share? 
My mother is the only hope left m the world Without her, suicide 
would seem to be the only alternative, and I have what is this 

after all but the imagined courage of a weakling, my egoism the conceit 
of a degenerate? A month ago I would not have dared to wnte this, 
but unless this summer serves to recuperate me, I must go down 
rapidly 

I only write this record now for what use it may be as a human 
document If it may serve as a warning to those who ignorantly bnng 
children into the world to suffer, I shall be repaid In case I collapse 
suddenly it is my express wish that such of my letters, papers, mclud- 
ing this and any other diary, as may bear 011 my struggles against an 
mevitable fate, may be sent to so that, without using my name 
in such a way that the family may be involved, he may use such parts 
of this record and the papers as may help to show the life-story of a 
youth who was prematurely tired, if I do not succeed in writing this m 
fiction form or otherwise myself before the end Slowly but surely I 
am coming to the point where nothing matters Something always 
pulls me back before I go too far, but will it always? Once let me go 
beyond a certain point in my dark moods and shame will keep me 
from attempting to get up again Deep down m my heart, however, 
I have had and still do have m my most despainng moment the con- 
viction that I have in me the ability to do great things, my love of the 
finer things, keen appreciation of character so that I see nght through 
many people I meet, wherefore much of my continued unpopulanty, 
great care in small details, love of neatness, order, strong passions, 
enthusiasm, many other thmgs in my good moods which I cannot qmte 
grasp, but my physical weakness annuls everythmg and leaves me a 
hopeless weakling, vacillating and desperately unhappy 

Havana, Wednesday, June 5, 1912 I must state most em- 

phatically that for the most part all that has gone before (dunng the 
past six months at least) is due to disease, not specific, but generally 
run-down, nervous, overtired condition of body and mmd Of 

course, everything is dependent on my recovery of health Without 
this, life will mdeed be not worth living, because the very things my 
heart and mind are set on accomplishing will be impossible, and a con- 
ventional, plodding life devoted to the accumulation of money is im- 
possible for me Death is much preferable Art, philosophy, love of 
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life m its nakedness, without fake convention, must be my keyword, 
not for happmess, for that were impossible, but for sufficient mterest 
to cany me through 

Havana, Saturday, June 8, 1912 I am gradually but inevitably 
commg to the conclusion that the only way to get along is to throw 
over all that I do believe and pay the pnce If I had done this before 
I might have been saved much of this petty personal struggle and put 
my divine energy into bigger things I have let false conventions battle 
with the natural love of freedom and radicalism of an artistic nature, 
fnttered away life forces in unholy passions where I might have put 
It mto the big struggle Now I will conquer or die, victory or death 
Death even by my own hand is preferable to fnttermg the tremendous 
passion and nervous and mental energy I have away in a life of con- 
ventional ease, despising myself and hating others, and being hated 
Oh' if I had only conserved mstead of wasted, but even now at the 
eleventh hour it is not too late Now, today, I will go forward to my 
fate 

Havana, Wednesday, June 12, 1912 I have never for more 

than the briefest space of tune contemplated self-destruction as I have 
hmted at several tunes The thought has crossed my mmd in my dark- 
est moods, but I am not a coward and today must go a step further and 
say that I’ll fight to the finish against all outside difficulties, as well 
as ill health and natural defects of temperament and heredity From 
now on any departures from a certain standard until I have changed 
that standard by thought and experience, I will consider in their 
proper light of weaknesses to be overcome 

All of which may be what I have been reiterating over and over 
agam, but my awakening of today is a little broader I leave the stand- 
ard fairly flexible, but strong enough to be a rock in a stormy sea until 
the waters are calmer, and then my mmd should be clearer so that I 
can readjust the various uncertamties to a certain point at least 

Havana, Saturday, June 15, 1912 My contract is up today 
In thinking over problems of society it has occurred to me, or the 
thought has come to my mmd of what little use the benefactions of 
rich men are to really help anyone m need m a personal way I remem- 
ber how I used to have such a passion for education — I did so want 
to know I wrote Carnegie, Patten, Pearsons, and E H R Green, 
not beggmg for money, but tellmg of my great desire for an education 
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and putting it in such a way that I asked the secretary to refer me 
to any board which they might have had for helping those desirous 
of obtaining an education My physical weakness precluded the idea 
of working my way and studymg at the same time Of course, I re- 
ceived no replies, and I then realized that the most ambitious or de- 
servmg might be on their last legs and all this chanty would coimt for 
naught 

If my health permits, the necessity of making a living will cause 
me to wnte for money to a certam extent, but with a bare living m- 
come I think I should wnte from my heart, because of the great desire, 
because I look on it as an art, not a busmess However, if my health 
continues as it is or gets worse, I will not sacrifice what little life I have 
left on the altar of the modem god — money I shall wnte in blood the 
agony that has been eating into my heart and brain and give it to 
the world if it will take it for what it is worth 

Havana, Tuesday, June 25, 1912, 7 10 p M It is getting tiresome, 
these moral reformations and backslidmgs But even now I can lay 
down a prelimmary philosophy which I must subscribe to whether I 
will or not 

Life, of course, comes first Unless a man is going to deliberately 
plan suicide he must live By livmg I mean to touch the depths 
and the heights, each one accordmg to the strength of his passions, 
his temperament 

For mstance, if a man is of a strongly passionate sex nature he 
should gratify it sufficiently to save hun from tremendous nervous 
disturbances due to holding himself back 

Life comes first, but by life I mean life with Power Thus any thmg 
that makes for power and for a full life and healthy gratification of the 
senses is good 

Keeping these m view, life and power, I have something to anchor 
to while I am struggling towards the light, and I submit this m all 
seriousness as a good workable philosophy for a man who has not 
found himself and has hitherto been gropmg around blmdly m the dark 
with very little prospect of hght 

Thus, m the future, gratification may be quite consistent with 
my philosophy, m my present weakened state I must hold off if I am 
to survive Otherwise it is a case of dehberate suicide, and the only 
thmg to do would be to go ahead and gratify until disease and weakness 
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made it evident that death would be the only relief Thus I go ahead 
for the present 

Havana, Tuesday, July 2, 1912, 12 45 a m lam obliged to 

repudiate it all — ^my philosophy as outlmed last week would be all 
right, but for two things, 1 e , my absolute lack, of opportunity of touch- 
ing life, and my absolute lack of strength, ph> sical, mental and moral 
to cultivate power What I might have done had I not been 

forced to become a victim of our commercial system (so that at twent\ - 
two I am exhausted, my enthusiasm and hope almost killed b\ deadly 
routme and no prosjiect of relief), I do not know, but I think I would 
have accomplished much under careful traming or even a fair oppor- 
tumty to express my individuality Tonight everv thing seems hope- 
less — whether insanity is creeping on me I do not know I simply must 
have sexual intercourse to relieve the strain, and it is the lack of it 
which brings on these moods If for nothmg else woman is a necessity 
for me to relieve the great strain when routine becomes so deadly as 
to tempt me to throw everythmg to the wmds If I could come home 
and have a woman, I am sure that I could be saved much if not all 
this Oh' life is indeed hell — why, or wherefore, I don’t know, 
and I am fast reachmg the pomt where I care less In an evil moment 
I consented to stay on here for a few weeks longer for a consideration 
of my return fare to New York This means three more weeks before 
I can get away from this damnable place which has been getting on 
my nerves more and more so that I never hated any thmg as I hate this 
island and everythmg and everyone on it 

Havana, July 3, 1912 Well, despite my little outburst of early 
yesterday mornmg, I am still in the fight After every defeat I arise, 
chastened, perhaps, but with a growing feeling that I will win 

I am going to disregard the foolish system of dates, time is 
to attam anythmg I realize the folly of saying at a certain date I will 
stop this or that I will reform m this or that All I can do is to attempt 
to live up to a certam standard as fast as I have decided it to be best 
and to endeavor to drop off everything that pulls me down as soon 
as possible 

Havana, July 20, 1912 Last day m Havana 

August 12, igi2 Smee the first I have been through an mtense 
struggle, the worst yet Bemg greatly disappomted at the unfriendly 
attitude of the family to my ideas, disgusted and tired, day by day 
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I became more worried Heated argument resulted m open charges 
of immorality on their part, that is, they considered my views immoral 
Last night was the culmmation of all this — for the first time I actually 
threw over all my plans and ambition and contemplated suicide 
Many times the thought had crossed my mind before, but it was al- 
ways as a possibility in the dun future, but >esterday the thought 
matenalized 

I earned on a terrific mental struggle in bed and the will to hve 
tnumphed I will fight on, but I will be more and more egotistical 
I realize the vast gulf between me and the rest of my family 

Fnday, August 23, 1912 I have found the family very im- 

patient and out of accord with my views and rejectmg their ideals of 
a man — very conventional — I must of necessity make a break, because 
the petty bickenng engendered is bound to dissipate my energy with- 
out an\ thing being accomplished 

Sunday, September i, 1012 I candidly must say or wnte 

that questions are still open, but I intend to get right down to 
action towards a literary career, meanwhile gradually attamuig the 
things which 1 have been struggling for — not peace of mind exactly, 
but the feeling that I am domg mv best in a sincere manner under the 
circumstances, namely, that I must go through life with health im- 
paired to a greater or less extent, that I am inclined to extremes, 
pessimistic or very cheerful, even childish, by turns, that life appeals 
to me when I thmk as ternbly mevitable that I have a tendency to 
degeneracy at times (which I feel I can overcome to a certam extent 
by heroic measures) , that the happmess of a home and children of my 
own may be denied me With these prospects before me, my fighting 
blood IS up and I simply have got to go on and up or disintegrate al- 
together — there is no halfway measure for me, and I would have it so 
I wnte with absolute sincenty now 

October 2, 1912 Another month rolls on, despite my having 
wntten that I do not count dates now, I find it convenient to note 
whether or not I have made any progress in this way 
I have 

I came home, loafed around the house, read, dreamed, did nothing 
Then in a burst of energy purchased a typewriter, an unabndged 
dictionary, supplies, taking some $70 from my scanty savings Later 
I repented of this, why all this preliminaiy to a conventional, routme 
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existence? Why not go away, gamble, attempt to gam all by a single 
throw? Why struggle to no end? But deep down somethmg always 
says, “Go on, you have it m you ” 

Well, I recovered myself agam, calling on Nietzsche as my guide, 
not that I had read his works, but I had read about him and his 
philosophy of the Superman — ^wiU to live because it is painful, and I 
will take a fierce joy m life It is hard to drop those passionate dreams 
bom of romance, but I know that happiness is not for me, not the 
happmess of convention or even sex conventionally, but perhaps a 
certam amount of intellectual satisfaction and the thnll that comes 
from reading the master minds which respond m me, the thrill as I 
feel willing to make any sacnfice for my ideals, reaffirmed by a perusal 
of several of Ibsen’s plays withm the last few days, Schopenhauer’s 
Studies in Pessimism, and a part re-pemsal of Haldane Macfall’s 
book about Ibsen 

No, too long have I postponed facing the situation No longer 
must I dream I must act I cannot fail, worldly honor is not success 
If I be true to myself I succeed, the world notwithstandmg 

So long as I keep unsullied by any more very bad outbursts, for- 
ward I must go and if I am earned off at any time I have not failed, 
the ideal still being nursed with that tender passionate regret that 
Emerson speaks of A new era is dawnmg for me In spite of misunder- 
standmg, seeming selfishness on my part, sacnfice of my best nature, 
the spark stiff lives A few more months of renunciation and I have 
myself m hand and then, whatever the difficulties, ever onward and 
upward 

December 30, 1912, 6 30 pm A burned wntmg previous to de- 
parture for Chicago The past three months, ones of disillusionment 
and blasted hopes Future uncertam, but atmosphere cleared for any- 
thing that turns up 

Suddenly, deciding last night, Sunday, to leave for Chicago 

Chicago, January 29, 1913 I arnved in Chicago on December 

3 1 , an hour before the new year I was met by my uncle and proceeded 
to his house with him He is a vegetanan, a raw food one, an ardent 
and unmerciful propagandist, his wife a chronic mvahd, cold and hfe- 

I have fled from one refuge to another m the hope of bemg free, 
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of being able to be myself, and uncle’s insistence on my not domg this 
and that resulted in argument but no open break 

The result was that every thmg seemed to fall from under my feet, 
and on January loth I made up my mmd to commit suicide on my 
twenty-third birthday. May 10th next 

Of course, this was not the result entirely, or even pnncipally, of 
my trouble with uncle That was only important in so far as it added 
the last straw to my [being] misunderstood and, if not perse- 

cuted, at least worried beyond endurance, by my relatives 
My reasons, in a few words, for deciding on suicide were 
Disillusionment What had sustained me through the mental and 
nervous shocks, sleepless nights, ecstasies, and despair of the years, 
since my sixteenth (although it began before that) was the thought, 
which I dare not acknowledge to myself, much less express to others, 
that I was, if not a genius, at least a talented man, with the ability 
to do big things Sometimes business success appealed to me, at 
other times, science or philosophy — ^mental and intellectual pre- 
eminence, then artistic effort, vaguely the idea of bemg an author, 
dramatist or literary and social reform leader 

Up to the day I left Cuba, despite reactions and pitiful weakness, 
I kept my faith m myself, in my mission Reading Ibsen only served 
to confirm it In I still had it I lost it in to a great ex- 
tent After I had purchased a typewnter and sat down to work, my 
courage failed, I could do nothing 

Reading Bernard Shaw showed me that much that I had thought 
to be artistic temperament, ideals, sentiment, was plam romantic 
illusion, and 1 did not feel that I was called upon then to sacrifice my- 
self for humanity, without the aesthetic pleasure my illusions had 
given me Before this I had unwittingly cloaked my own desires and 
passions under the guise of domg somethmg worth while, of uplifting 
and what not 

Cunously enough, all my ambition, ideas, etc , returned on further 
reading of Shaw in Chicago, after I had started going on the assump- 
tion of suicide on May 10th I took them back, with the idea that now 
I was through with romantic illusion and prepared to face reality. 
Before recurring to this, I shall go on to the other suicidal reasons 
2 The contmual moving about trying to find a restmg place, and 
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consequent disgust and quarrels with relatives, and the feeling that I 
was indeed alone and without a home [In Chicago, due to his aunt, 
he was forced to leave his uncle’s house and take a room elsewhere ] 
All this only added to my feeling of loneliness, of homelessness, 
and I took a small room, after sundry hmts from my aunt 

3 Related to the above, was the deeper feeling that I had no 

place m the world Forced to work myself into a nervous wreck, when 
I wanted to shine m intellect, laughed at by my acquaintances, for I 
had no fnends, because of my theories, impracticality, temperament, 
mability to get on wnth people socially, due to a peculiar inherent 
shyness What was the use, I said time and again, of my bnl 

Lance, of my love of study, of aesthetics, of my careful life, if it was 
turned on me and made into a fault, a crime 

4 Fearful of gradual approach of insanity, brought on by other 
causes, and degenerate stock on my father’s side I have no proof of 
this, except the fact that my father was small, nervous, and vacillating, 
and I am sure it is only my mother’s blood that has saved me thus 
far 

5 The thought that my ideas, etc , instead of being due to higher 
qualities, due to this degenerate tendency or stram, m short, that I 
was a degenerate weaklmg, doomed to drift on until insanity or death 
ended it all 

6 Sex I have previously gone into this at some length, so little 
remains to be written To use a medical term, I presume my affliction 
may be called erotomania 

My passion, ungratified, except with mercenary women, has been 
a terrible thmg If I could have had a little satisfaction, even without 
actual mtercourse, m my youth, as other fellows have, I might have 
been spared the suffermg, mental and physical, caused by my random 
attempts to feed my insatiable hunger 

Not havmg anythmg pleasant to look back upon m an emotional 
way has probably contributed more than any one thing to my despair 
of the future 

When m desperation, just after my twentieth birthday, I first had 
mtercourse with a prostitute, I made little distmction between moral 
and immoral women, that is, some women I felt naturally attracted 
to, others repulsed me, and this attraction, physical or mental, I was 
generally unable to follow up more m practically every case 
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With one or two exceptions, every prostitute I had intercourse 
with T^as a source of bitter disappointment, and constant recrimina- 
tions by my bitter outraged nature I worried and worned over these 
downfalls, as I mvanably considered them after 

As it is, I have lost something which is the cause of my condition 
of despair, and it will take a long, slow process of upbuilding to give 
me back my enthusiasm and grip on life, but events of today and 
yesterday give me hope and encouragement 

Denver, Colorado, February 5, 1913 To go back to my story, 
after deciding on January loth to commit suicide on May loth, my 
troubles became worse mstead of better The will to live rebelled 
against this decision, and I endeavored to drown the still small voice, 
and succeeded m doing so, onlv to have it come up again 

Only one reaction m Chicago, however, amounted to anything 
In my usual impulsive, emotional manner, after reading Shaw’s 
“Qumtessence of Ibsemsm,” my old feelings about art and literature 
returned with force augmented b\ the depth of the preceding condition 
of pessimism and hopelessness For a week I felt like a genius, went 
about full of aesthetic feelings, courage 

B> Fn(la> it began to peter out Depression, unaccountable as 
usual, began to come over me I shook it off, but it could not be gam- 
said, and on Saturda> night, Januarj’ 25th, I attended a performance 
of Strindberg’s CredUors and The Stronger at the Chicago Little 
Theatre 

The circumstance agreed with my mood, and in a way awakened 
my ambition to have my own work performed and read, but the realiza- 
tion after of the work, utter lack of appreciation of such work of genius 
by the general English and American readmg public, and moreover, 
the ever present dislike and fear of going back to office work and work- 
mg on from year to year to no purpose, until insanity or death ended 
it all, brought on all past forebodings, and I went dowm to the closed 
district, found a woman, more, two, and disgusted myself with hfe to 
the limit 

I might right here give the immediate supplementary cause of my 
suicide decision, over and above those enumerated 

As long as I was at work I still had hope In Havana I was weaker, 
felt more poisoned physically and mentally than before or since, but 
the thought of artistic success sustained me I looked forward to drop- 
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pmg the intolerable burden on finishing my work there, and gomg 
ahead and becoming a writer 

This kept me on through it all, when I worked on sheer nerve and 

every day was m agony In I still cherished the delusion — I 

was a genius, a superman, and would show them aU 

When I settled down m and bought a tiyiewnter I started 

typewntmg my shorthand notes, put down m Havana, describing my 
moods, passions and vanous mental conditions, having in mmd wnting 
a book, “The Youth Who Was Prematurely Tired ” 

On getting down to it, however, the thought that if I was to do 
anything it must be done while the money I had saved by scrimping, 
scrapmg, sacrificing social life, amusement, almost everything, lasted, 
which would not be any too long, and then the old agony of uncon- 
gemal hellish work — this thought took aw'ay everything 

The bottom fell out, and from that time on, last September and 
October, I have steadily lost all confidence and hope m myself, and 
my gnp on life The thought of going back to work the mental 
state of which it had been the product, haunted me unceasingly 

In Chicago I at first felt like makmg a new start, but after accept- 
mg a position, I had a forebodmg I should fall down on it, and I cursed 
the social system and employing class for not offering me a living 
salary tor just as much work as I could stand, and have leisure for 
wntmg, study, etc 

Death seemed preferable to workmg, and, dreadmg to go back to 
what it had represented in Havana and New York previous to that, 
I made the smcide decision The reasons enumerated all came to me 
night after night as I lay awake, and I called for death it was 

this dread of work that finally took the ground away from under my 
feet I felt in my heart that, with a weekly income of $20 to $25, I 
would persist and fight my mental disabilities, finding consolation m 
readmg, studymg, especially philosophy and wnting My idea would be 
not to wnte with the idea of making money, but of makmg literature 
I got cold feet whenever I thought of the sordid commerciahsm 
of present Amencan authorship My ideas and ideals, delusions, illu- 
sions, call them what you will, were too strong to face the facts 

I had wild ideas of laymg my case before some nch man, or at 
least some institution endowed by one, seeing if they, out of pity, 
sympathy, or some other feeling, could be mduced to allow me an 
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income of $20 to $25 per week, and not reqmre of me definite re- 
sults 

Before the day when my last dollar is gone comes I may m desper- 
ation decide to nsk this [being thought insane if he applies for chanty 
as above] in the hope of being allowed to live m my own way rather 
than commit suicide, but I don’t know 

Denver, Colorado, February 6, 1013 After that fall in Chicago, 
after Stnndberg, Saturday, January 25th, hope left me until the 30th 
Leaving that da> for ’Frisco a certam old-time gnm resolution to make 
another big effort took possession of me, but to no purpose as usual 
[He goes to Denver as a side top on the way to California, becomes 
enthusiastic about the city, decides to stay, applies for work at type- 
wnter companies, undergoes a reaction, and prepares to leave ] 

New York, Sunday, February 23, 1913 Arnved here last Tuesday 
night, the i8th 

New York, February 28, 1913 I leave tomorrow for , my 

last tnp On the eve of a new month I feel indifferent Hopelessness 
took possession of me several days ago, and I pretty well decided to 
end it all as planned 

However, as my money is gone, I must work if I am to hve even 
until May loth, and, of course, if I work again for ever so short a tune 
in view I cannot say how long I may keep it up, so I say nothmg 
I make no grand resolutions for begmnmg [of the month], but 
the usual sexual one, havmg fallen agam 

Sunday, March 23, 1913 For I am working again I arrived 

here night of Saturday, March rst, and on Tuesday the 4th, com- 
menced work with at the fine salary of $55 a month, with 

prospects They offered $50 , 1 suggested it . and we compromised 
on $55 Of course, there have been openmgs m my Ime at higher 
salaries, but I took the first thmg and will not change, as it seems good 
as busmess goes, unless the prospects do not matenahze 

Though I hated to acknowledge it to myself, I needed to get back 
to work more than anythmg else to save me I had my opportumty, 
or rather I saved up $400 by sacrifices m Havana, and then sat down 
and did nothmg until half was gone, afterwards wastmg the rest m a 
wild goose chase after my destiny 

However, I entered mto my work with a spint of hopeful resigna- 
tion . . . 
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At night I sleep, but at intervals during day and evening, and in 
the morning I find it a great effort not to fly off the handle m protest 
of It all, but keep on just the same 

I still feel the call of a larger mission, but I feel more like gomg 
about it m a practical, business-like w aj , because I realize I must 

While I viU not force it, and avoid self-pity, I cannot help feeling 
at bottom the tragedy of life to me It is such an effort to live, there 
is so little to look back on, no youth, no sweetheart, no love except 
that of the children, and the mistaken love of a weak mother 

Sunday, June i, 1913 [Records resolutions to control self, sexual- 
ly in particular ] I have simply in desperation put suicide on 

one side and restraint on the other, and, realizing that it is impossible 
to go on as I have been doing, I have, with all the remaining strength, 
passion, love, honor, or whatever is left in me, ambition and enthusi- 
asm, and the like, determined once and for all and for one j-ear at least 
to be absolutely ascetic as the first step 

Saturday, July 26, 1913 Nearly two months passed since June 
ist, and I have failed to keep my good resolutions and also to commit 
suicide after several failures It seems a sillv business all around, these 
wntmgs included, but I must keep on for awhile in this stram 

The only thmg is to try again I hesitate to express myself 
so confidently as to my ability to be a superman and a genius, but I 
can still fight on for a time at least The end is not y et What it wdl 
be I don’t know The depths have been deep and the heights might 
have been higher, but there is a fair middle course possible and I’ll 
try to do my best 

At twenty-three I have to go back to the self-consciousncss of 
youth before I can cast it all off and face life as it is I often realize 
the apparent pnggishness and silliness of this diarv, but I at least try 
to be smeere sometimes, and after the shocks of the realization of life 
I may write as a man Things cannot go on as they have been doing 
Circumstances wiU force me to smk or swim, either to rise from this 
slough and weakness or collapse utterly, and this knowledge will help 
me I may be silent for a long time now, because I am about to cast 
off my romantic youth and be a man, and the break wnll appear more 
sudden than it is Up to now this diary does not show the vast prog- 
ress towards disillusioned manhood I have taken In reality they are 
so big that I have at times bndged the gulf and said, “All is illusion ’’ 
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I have felt the utter pettiness of this struggle and seen things from the 
impersonal and even transcendental viewpoint The difficulty is, after 
making the jump, to come back to where I left off and take up the 
daily struggle It is hard after realizing that finally one will say, “All 
IS dlusion, whether it be worldly success — money and honor, or artistic 
success and the personal satisfaction of work well done ” However, I 
must come back in order to live at all, and if I find it too much and 
after repeated attempts some day give it up as hopeless, then it will 
be necessary to take the jump at once from youth to death and leave 
out what comes m between 

New York, September 27, 1913 Suicide again presenting itself 
as the only way out, I was prompted to read over my dianes 

True, from my fifteenth year I have been m a bad way, but until 
several >ears ago a solution seemed bound to come Suicide never 
entered my thoughts in those da>s 

However, as this is a sort of last testament I must not waste time 
on those days I hardly know how to begm and what to say, but some- 
thing seems necessary 

I could not write the greater part of this even now, because I have 
realized since that it is altogether foreign to the spirit prevailing among 
the Anglo-Saxon, so-called, at least, and I myself am sufficiently con- 
taminated with their spirit to feel cviiical about it 

If these wntings do come to print I can imagine cynical and damn 
foolish newspapermen writing about weaklings and degenerates in line 
with silly editorial m New York Times recently about suicide and an- 
other in the World on occasion of suicide of a girl who was tired of 20 
cent dmners, to say nothing about those arch idiots and h\pocntes, 
the Hearst hirehngs with their talks about the idle nch and the good 
thmg it IS most of us have to work for little 

Of course, I do not compare myself to the average man If I had 
no sense of humor I would have persisted and made mj self a genius 
in spite of the hell life has been Nietzsche could never have been if 
he was born m England or the Stales 

But I only feel at home when I read men of genius Always with- 
out a fnend, the average man is a stranger to me Women have killed 
me, because with all my temperament and passion I have been too shy 
to ever have any love or outlet to my passion 

It IS hard to say that if thmgs had been different that such and 
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such would be the case Sometimes I have thought absolutely sincerely 
that if I had had enough money to be able to dispense with the daily 
gnnd, which, with its necessity of strong excitement as a reaction, has 
so impaired my will-power as to bnng me from supreme egoism of 
imagming and believmg myself to be a genuis to a miserable death 
alone and away from home by my own hand 

At other times I have said that if I question myself honestly that 
with money I would have simply degenerated into a good for nothing 
vicious idler of the Thaw class 

Now, when about to die, I wtU be honest and say that the latter 
would have probably been the outcome, but it is by no means certam 
After all I have been outraged and disgusted in the past after every 
fall from a certam standard and my love of books does die while I 
hve Who knows but that I might have got down to study and work 
and done something? Undoubtedly I would have had affairs with 
women (had time and money permitted) under any circumstances, but 
dnnk and drug has never appealed to me, even m imagination 

I have been honest and smcere, particularly to the fine pomts on 
matters of honor, at least until I began to lose my gnp on hfe While 
I never got down and faced things, it was because I was mcurably 
romantic, and when I finally began to realize life it came to me in 
such a senes of shocks that independence would have probably made 
me a Baudelaire, without his creative work to balance the scale With 
such an impractical, childish mother and failure of a father, uncon- 
gemal brothers and sisters, almost hatmg each other, with bad heredity 
on both sides and a hellish environment, a shy, nervous, suspicious 
disposition, extremes of ecstasy and despair, ungratified passions, 
alone and fnendless, how could 1 end otherwise than a suicide? 

I claun that any man who commits suicide of necessity suffers 
more than any who continues to hve I don’t want to die I cannot 
make any outsider realize by anything I can wnte how I have tried 
to avoid this step I have tned every subterfuge to fool myself, to kid 
myself along that hfe wasn’t so bad after all This record does not 
show up my humorous side, but I laugh as much as I feel like crying 
I enjoy a comedy as well as a tragedy, am tickled by the very things 
that amuse the average Amencan, and at a baseball game I actually 
feel like one of the boys, but where I differ is in my tragic and morbid 
side, and my keen sensitiveness 
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Things which pass over most men afflict me with terrible force 
My pnde has stood m the way of my hope of success under conditions 
which exist in this country at present I cannot indefinitely pretend 
as I apply for work that I am just like the rest I cannot always con- 
ceal the resentment and scorn I feel as I mterview business men and 
stand or sit before them as a mere stenographer I, a fellow m spint 
with men of genius, must show my references, call and beg and implore, 
for a miserable salary which I despise, must haggle for a few dollars 
more, the pnce of a meal 

The mdignity of it all I, an aristocrat at heart, of the aristocracy 
of brams and sentiment, must elbow with the ignorant vulgar bourgeois 
who could not for an instant understand if they would 

WTiat is the use? Death only holds forth relief I cannot look back 
on a reallv happy day Light-hearted and merry have I been on occa- 
sions, but seldom a day without morbid thoughts sometune or other, 
generally at night If I could have had a mistress things might have 
been different When I have gone out and had sexual intercourse with 
a woman who pleased my imagination I have slept weE — seldom other- 
wise 

Sex has been my Nemesis, and today if I had money I would con- 
tmue to live Without it, the whole dreary past and the prospective 
future is too much for me With it, I could dispense with the grmd 
and do work after my own heart 

Of course, others have the grmd, also, but the fact that they con- 
tmue to live shows that they can stand it much better, and were bom 
to It I wasn’t My whole nature is outraged by the life I have had 
to lead Empty, cold, dismal, heEish 

Let the cynical hirelmgs of the newspaper whom Bernard Shaw 
weU shows his contempt for, laugh and write editonals The day will 
come when men wdl be aUowed to hve, not rot, the New York Times 
notwithstandmg 

If a thousand men could be persuaded to commit suicide m protest, 
the powers that be would sit up and take notice 

Anse you Amencans who have some blood in you and get nd of 
your Comstocks, Bryans, religious hypocntes and grafters, and let the 
so-called degenerates and msane men have a say, and if you do not 
live bigger and better, then you deserve what you get 

The majority is always wrong, and the minonty of supermen and 
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degenerates — Zolas, Ibsens, etc — ^must band together and overthrow 
the whole damn system which dnves the best, the most smcere and 
honest to suicide or starvation 

ANALYSIS OF CASE XXX 
PERSONALITY TYPE 

A dominant characteristic of Wallace Baker was intro- 
spection His attention centered upon his own sensations, 
moods, and reactions His whole mterest lay in the develop- 
ment of certain ideals for his own conduct In the entire 
course of the diary he mentions only one person as a friend, 
outside the members of the family a girl to whom he wrote 
upon leaving his home to go to Chicago His recreation had 
reference only to his own conception of himself, when he 
read or attended plays it was because he wished to become 
a writer of plays, not for enjoyment of the play as such 

Another outstanding trait was his egocentrism His at- 
titude toward himself seems typically adolescent It is not 
unusual for adolescents to conceive of themselves as hidden 
geniuses, but usually a more objective attitude comes with 
maturity and contacts with the world Wallace Baker, how- 
ever, nourished his secret conviction until it embittered him 
against the blmdness of his family and the world m general 

DOMINANT INTERESTS 

Through the diary run the threads of two ambitions to 
achieve a certain ideal of sexual continence and to become 
an author The origins of both interests are given in the 
diary His first contact with women was when he was twen- 
ty, and apparently soon afterward came the desire to resist 
the impulse to visit prostitutes, a desire whose roots ap- 
parently lay in his previous training which in spite of himself 
he could not throw off His idea of becoming an author is 
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set forth in the extracts quoted from the chary Feeling him- 
self bound for some great destiny and finding his earlier 
ambition for a college education out of the question, he 
rather deliberately considered the vanous possibilities for 
greatness and decided that authorship was the thing for 
which he was suited 

POSSIBILITIES FOR ATTAINING HIS INTERESTS 

In themselves, his two dominant interests seem normal 
enough The other half of the equation which equals satis- 
faction and contentment lies m the possibilities for satisfying 
his mterests 

His preoccupation with his own minute and passing sen- 
sations made it very difficult for Wallace Baker to control 
his emotional nature and to resist sexual relations, while the 
restlessness emanating from his other unfulfilled longmg ad- 
ded to his demand for relief from the nervous tension mto 
which he worked himself and from which he regarded sexual 
relations as a relief His egocentrism and inability to meet 
people and his financial poverty prohibited, apparently, any 
friendships with girls of his own social class, for he laments 
the lack of such associations The solution for his problem 
would have been found either in such an association leadmg 
to marriage or in a permanent free love relation, which it 
seems he would have sanctioned, or in changing his ideals 
sufficiently to permit the promiscuous relations without the 
disgust and despair which mevitably followed The diary is 
filled with rationalizations of his conduct, he gives m detail 
plans for revising the sexual relations between men and 
women which would provide for cases like his, but he was 
never able wholeheartedly to adopt the philosophy which he 
went to such lengths to set forth. 
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With regard to his second craving, to become an author, 
there is little evidence of any fitness for authorship The 
diary itself, from a hterary standpoint, is only moderately 
well wntten, and his conception of matenal for writing was 
his own struggles and mental and emotional processes 
When finally, after his return from Cuba, he found leisure 
to write, he faced his newly bought typewriter with an 
empty mind He rationalizes the situation by saying he 
could not bear to write for money and that the pressure of 
time mhibited him, but the true essence of the matter seems 
to be that he literally had nothing to write about It is not 
shown throughout the diary that he ever finished any piece 
of wntmg and submitted it to anyone for publication Writ- 
ing remained a dream, and his grandiose statements regard- 
ing literary ideals and the horrors of writing for a paying 
pubhc are more m defense of his inability to write than 
genume literary standards From his family and relatives 
he had no encouragement for his ambition Nor was he ever 
able to arrange his employment to give him opportunity for 
wntmg He was a stenographer and he made no effort to 
obtam employment which would have given him writing 
experience or put him m contact with literary people The 
impression obtained from the diary is of a dreamy, unre- 
sourceful adolescent, whose whole life was organized about 
two ideals, the unattamableness of which made them all the 
more desirable The dominance of thwarted mterests and 
the fixity of plans to attam them, mentioned as traits of the 
suicide process, are very evident m this diary. 

THE CRISIS 

The crisis developed as Wallace Baker gained objectivity 
about himself So long as he doaked hims elf with dreams, 
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his faith in his ultimate success remained But gradually he 
gained another view of himself The entries made while he 
was in Chicago give an analysis of his problem which seems 
quite inclusive he states he is disillusioned, lonely, unap- 
preciated, unable to control his sexual impulses His ex- 
planation is not, however, m his own mabihty, but in the 
fear that he is becoming msane At this period, while he 
partially acknowledges failure, he still believes the forces 
which hold him back are external and not at all under his 
control Two months before the end he states, “I hesitate 
to express myself so confidently as to my ability to be a 
superman and a genius,” and in the final entry there is 
evidence that he realizes his incapacities, although he still 
hides the full truth from himself by a series of defenses for 
his failure his lack of money, of health, of appreciation 
The successive attempts and failures gradually undermined 
his faith in himself until no further attempt seemed possible 
The crisis here is not sharp and sudden, no new element 
entered into the situation , but the gradual accumulation of 
attitudes brought a psychological crisis to which he could 
not adjust 

There are no highly charged emotions here, such as are 
characteristic of cases m which the opposition to interests 
comes from another person Disgust and despair are per- 
haps the best words to describe Wallace Baker’s emotional 
state 

THE SUICIDE ATTITUDE 

How early in life Wallace Baker first wished he were out 
of it IS not known He does state that m adolescent years 
while he had troubles a solution seemed bound to come At 
least for the year and a half before his death, the penod 
covered by his diary, suicide periodically presented itself as a 
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solution The setting forth of reasons for suicide and the 
selection of a date for it show a very definite attitude, and 
it remained only for the final despair and hopelessness to 
convert this latent attitude mto the overt act 

It IS probable that to his friends and family Wallace 
Baker was merely a restless, impractical boy, whose futile 
strivings were not to be taken seriously, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether anyone knew of the growing determination to 
kill himself when the fight should become so desperate that 
it would seem useless A diary such as this is the occasional 
written expression of what undoubtedly goes on m the 
nunds of many people who commit suicide but do not set 
down an account of their struggles m writing 

If the difficulties of this boy seem trivial, it should be 
remembered that to him they were intensely real, they were 
life Itself, and in his lonely struggle agamst them they be- 
came magnified and intensified until they dominated his 
entire life and prohibited the development of any counter- 
interests 



CHAPTER XII 

SPECIAL FORMS OF SUICIDE 


Certain unusual forms of suicide require special analysis. 

Suicide poets — Smcide pacts, or the suicide of two or 
more persons at or near the same time in accordance with 
a previous agreement, are comparatively rare Only one was 
discovered among the 391 cases for Chicago m 1923 A suffi- 
cient number has been collected from other sources, how- 
ever, to warrant an analysis of the peculiar conditions which 
eventuate in suicide pacts 

In the cases available the pacts all occur between persons 
having previously an mtimate relation to each other hus- 
band and wife, mother and daughter, sisters, school chums, 
lovers, and so forth Not only is there a legal or biological 
relationship, but an emotional relationship, which often is 
apparent in the mutual dependence for all the varieties of 
response and companionship of which people weave their 
hves 

In one type of suicide pact the suicide is preceded by 
some circumstance which has threatened or destroyed this 
mtimate relation In these cases each person has organized 
his life about the other, and the loss of the relationship 
wrecks so large a part of the life-organization of each that 
an adjustment seems impossible Hence these cases are lit- 
tle different from the cases already described m which a 
person kills himself because a loved one has died or left 
In the pacts the emotion is shared by both instead of being 
confined to only one Added to this shared emotion and de- 
pendence IS the knowledge that the relationship is threat- 
349 
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ened The pact is made to take care of the approaching 
catastrophe 

CASE XXXI 

Mrs Charles, an elderly woman, had been a morphine user for 
forty years She lived with her marned daughter, Mrs Jackson, also 
a morphme user Mr Jackson, a cml engineer, had descended from 
his profession to very mediocre jobs on account of the too free use of 
alcohol Sometime after his marriage he began to use morphine, ac- 
cordmg to two statements made by him, to counteract the alcohol 
habit and to relieve some difficulty with his stomach The Jacksons had 
one child who was in a temporary home elsewhere 

The three morphme users at last, through poverty, came to official 
attention and Mr Jackson consented to enter a hospital for treatment 
Efforts were made to have Mrs Jackson take treatments also, but 
after much wavenng she refused to go, as she had heard that patients 
were strapped in bed The mother, Mrs Charles, was too old for a 
cure, and in fact was supplied with morphme imder the terms of the 
law which provided morphme for old users 

Fmally a son of Mrs Charles and the officiab of an mterested 
agency made plans to separate the mother and daughter Mrs Charles 
was to go to live with her son, and Mrs Jackson was to obtain work 
in a hospital and receive treatments Later she and her husband were 
to “start over” by themselves, away from the old mother and her 
complete dependence upon morphme 

On the day her son was to come for her, the mother told a neighbor 
that if she and her daughter were to be separated then life held nothmg 
for her When the son came m the evening the door to the room m 
which mother and daughter lived was locked, and when the room was 
finally entered both were found dead The daughter had killed her 
mother, with the mother’s consent, and then herself Several notes 
were found 

“We are going to die Mrs Charles and Mrs Jackson ” 

“We are gomg to die of our own free will No one is to blame I 
was domg fine, but they woidd not give me a chance to cure myself, as 
I have been doing, and they would part me from my mother ” 

In another note Mrs Jackson speaks of her mother and herself 
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as “two helpless ones” and says, “There is no way out of the trouble 
but this ” 

For the complete understandmg of the case it should be further 
noted that Mrs Charles’s husband and a second son had both com- 
mitted suicide m the past, that Mrs Charles and her daughter are 
reported to have attempted suicide before, and that accordmg to a 
psychiatnc examination Mrs Jackson, the daughter, was of a type 
who found adjustments difficult ' 

In this case the old mother was accustomed to the daugh- 
ter with whom she had lived for years The proposed change 
meant not only that she would lose the constant companion- 
ship of her daughter, but that she must adjust to her daugh- 
ter-m-law and grandchild and fit herself into a household 
previously organized without consideration of her and her 
needs For the daughter the separation came at a time when 
both husband and child were away from her It entailed not 
only the loss of her mother, but also entrance upon treat- 
ments which she feared In addition, mother and daugh- 
ter were dependent upon each other for morphme, for the 
mother obtained a small regular supply and the daughter 
found ways of supplementing the amount As to the attitudes 
which led to suicide, it must be remembered that two other 
members of the family had found suicide an appropriate 
solution to their difficulties Whatever effect these other sui- 
cides and the long use of morphme may have had on the 
mother and daughter, the occasion for the suicide is clearly 
that of threatened rupture of an mtimate relationship upon 
which both depended 

CASE xxxn 

Eleanor Parker, a girl of seventeen, came to Chicago from a nearby 
city with her uncle’s chauffeur, a young man of twenty-five who was 

' Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1923, and records of the 
United ChanUes of Chicago 
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separated from his wife Eleanor’s mother knew of the attachment 
and had given the man money a short time before the elopement for 
him to return to his wife When her daughter disappeared she suspect- 
ed the elopement and traced the pair through a letter which the man 
sent to an aunt She found the two livmg m a rented room as Mr and 
Mrs Brown In reportmg her meetmg with the two, the mother said, 
“I asked him what he meant takmg my daughter, the only thing I 
had m the world, and he said, ‘I love Eleanor ’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘it 
doesn’t make any difference if you love her or not You are gomg to 
pay for this ’” She then took her daughter with her m a cab to the 
station for the return home On the way she said that she told Eleanor 
that she would have to go to school until she was twenty-one years of 
age, and that Eleanor said she did not want to go back While the 
mother was out of the cab to make a telephone call, Eleanor took 
poison and died a few hours later 

The chauffeur m the meantime had returned to the nearby city 
and there on the following day learned from the newspapers that 
Eleanor was dead He saw the coffin taken from the tram and shortly 
afterward was found dead back of the girl’s home He left several 
notes, m one of which he told of takmg poison from Eleanor several 
times “I loved Eleanor and know she also loved me,” one note read 
“She told me she would give me her nght hand and said that if her 
people forced her to leave me she would kill herself When I 
asked her about the pioison she would say that she always earned it, 
and if her mother came after her she would take some I am going to 
take some as she did, as I have some which I took awa> from her ” 
Another note states that once when he took poison from Eleanor he 
gave half back and kept half saymg, “If you go. I’ll follow 

The process of development of the pact is clear Elea- 
nor’s detennmation to kill herself if parted from her lover 
IS identical with many cases already discussed Her lover 
voluntarily adopted her interpretation of such a separation, 
and long before the separation came, a jomt solution for it 
had been agreed upon 

■ Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1922, and newspaper ac- 
counts 
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There are other cases of pacts in which the participants 
are intimately associated but the crisis which preapitates the 
suicides is not a threat of separation 

CASE xxxni 

Five high school boys in a Michigan city agreed to kill themselves 
after they had been reprimanded by parents and teachers for skipping 
school One boy died from his act, another made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt, and the remaining three did not keep their pledge ^ 

The situation here is that of friends accustomed to share 
their pleasure together who indulged in a forbidden day of 
joy They apparently reacted in similar manner to the 
punishment, identified their difiiculty as a common one, and 
planned a common solution 

In other cases the difficulty pertains to one member of 
the pact directly but is accepted by others m an intimate 
group as a common difficulty Such was the case of the 
family in San Diego, California, all the members of which 
sat in a gas-filled room until death came, after two young 
daughters had been rescued from a hotel where they said 
they had been carried by several men after having been 
drugged The father left a note to an official which reads 

CASE XXXtV 

I am sorry, but myself and family are of the best southern blood 
Death always preferred to dishonor to our women We are wipmg it 
out tonight Rush this case, and if you can have the government 
avenge our wrongs, we wiU appreciate it where we go maybe We 
thank you for your efforts ' 

From these and other cases it seems apparent that the 
suicide pact develops when persons already in an mtimate 

’ New York Times, May 30, 1924 

“ The Chicago Tribune 
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relation interpret some crisis m an identical manner Wliile 
the basis for this unity of attitude is m the relationship 
already existent, it is strengthened by the conscious ex- 
pression and plans made between the two 

Suicides preceded by murder — Suicides preceded by 
murder are much more numerous than suicide pacts In 
1923 among Chicago suicides were eighteen cases m which 
the person had killed or attempted to kill one or more per- 
sons before he killed himself In addition there were cases 
of threats to murder without an actual attempt From other 
years and other sources than the coroner’s record, twenty- 
one unselected cases have been added to the list When ana- 
lyzed, these cases fall into several classes In some the mur- 
der and suicide are part of the same act and apparently 
arise from the same motive In others they are separated 
m time and a secondary motive mtervenes between murder 
and suicide 

In the latter class are those cases m which a person com- 
mits murder, attempts to conceal the act, is later apprehend- 
ed, and after arrest commits suicide 

CASE XXXV 

Alfred Black was arrested after the body of his wife had been found 
in the forest preserves He was questioned all night by the police and 
finally confessed to the crime, saying he had killed her because she 
would not get his breakfast for him and told him of other men who 
were “better” than he was After the confession he appeared de- 
pressed, said he was sorry he had killed her, and was guarded because 
it was feared he might attempt suicide When taken from his cell a 
few hours later, he evaded the guards and leaped from a window, 
killing himself by the fall He had killed his wife two months before 
he was arrested ' 


' The Chicago Tribune 
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In this case and many similar ones the murder and sui- 
cide are not parts of one act The motive for the murder 
does not enter into the suicide Black, whose hfe as gambler, 
bootlegger, and roustabout had accustomed him to direct 
and crude action, apparently felt justified m killing his wife, 
who “was going out with other men, anyway,” and who 
would not perform what he considered her duty of preparing 
his breakfast The murder was the fulfilment of a threat, 
her punishment for lack of devotion to him and his needs, 
his riddance of someone who had become a nuisance and 
who had slighted him for other men His feeling of sorrow 
and remorse was not apparent until after his arrest, after 
his resistance had been broken down by persistent question- 
ing, and he had confessed to a crime which he must have 
known would in all probability result in his execution Such 
a suicide is no different from any suicide or attempted sui- 
cide by a criminal whose morale has been destroyed by long 
hours of official questioning and who knows he faces a court 
trial and perhaps a long punishment The crime committed 
may have been murder , it may have been larceny But the 
situation which caused the murder does not cause the sui- 
cide Undetected, the murderer would have lived on Fear- 
ful of an unknown but certain punishment, he escapes his 
fear, the uncertamty, and the public disgrace by suicide 

A pathetic type of murder-suicide case is that in which 
the person committing suicide visions someone as wholly de- 
pendent upon him and seeks to extend his protection by 
takmg the dependent one with him m death. 

CASE XXXVI 

Jennie Walker, thirty-eight years old and the mother of two chil- 
dren, SIX and ten years old, was deserted by her husband, who wrote to 
her th-t he h-'d “at l"st found the wom-n he liked ” He wished his 
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wife to earn her own expenses by working and to place the children 
with his sister He also urged her to get a divorce, threatening to file 
a bill himself if she did not Mrs Walker told a neighbor that her 
husband “was not satisfied with her in the marnage relation,” and 
also that he thought she “was not raising the children right ” Finally 
he wrote her that he had no money to send her and she would have 
to take care of herself and the children Mrs Walker had begun to 
talk of “making an end of it all,” and when this last letter came, said 
“There is not anythmg left on earth for me to do but end it ” She 
would not leave the children and he would not “give m ” Nevertheless 
she found work and plaimed to have someone care for the children, 
although she did not know whom to get, as the joungest child was 
timid Before arrangements were made, however, she killed herself 
and the children by means of gas, leaving a note which read, “God 
says come ye unto me who are weary and heavy laden and I will give 
thee rest Don’t take the children from me 

Another young mother, who killed herself while ill, also 
killed her two youngest children who were with her (an older 
child was m school), leaving a note that she was taking these 
children with her and was sorry for them Another mother 
who gave her two youngest children poison and then took 
poison herself left a note which said “It is better that the 
children go while little " In this case an older child had been 
sent to school before the suicide was undertaken 

These mothers apparently did not as yet regard their 
infant children as separate personalities with an mdependent 
right to life, but really as part of themselves, sharing their 
troubles and to be taken on with them into death While 
these cases are usually ones m which a parent, often the 
mother, kills her children, they are not necessarily so There 
is, in the 1923 series, a case of a man of eighty-one who killed 
himself after attempting to kill his wife Both were in poor 
health and the man had said he would be better off if he 

' Coroner’s mquest records. Cook County 
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were dead The wife, who was only wounded, said her hus- 
band shot himself and her because he was tired of life and 
wanted to end it Apparently he imposed in his own mind 
his attitude toward life on the wife with whom he had lived 
for many years Had she accepted his attitude and con- 
sented to her death, the case would fall in the class of suicide 
pacts These cases differ from the pacts in that while the 
person who does the killing identifies the interests of him- 
self and his victim, the victim does not, or, in the case of 
children, cannot, accept the attitudes 

Except in the extreme ends to which it leads, this atti- 
tude of mterpreting the interests and attitudes of another 
in terms of one’s own interests is not abnormal nor even 
unusual It is particularly common in intimate circles, be- 
tween friends and in families It occurs whenever a father 
wishes his son to tram for the profession which he himself 
longed for when young, but was denied Sometimes the son 
concurs m the wish and adopts the father’s attitude that 
that profession is the desired one More often he resists and 
rebels, and dissension results, unless the father can visualize 
his son as a distinct personality with independent interests, 
rather than merely as a reflection of himself 

In cases m which this attitude leads to murder before 
suicide the person committing the murder does not regard 
himself as doing anything criminal or even wrong He is 
moved by love, pity, sympathy — he is removing someone 
from a wicked world before the wickedness has touched him 
He IS doing a kindness by removing the other from suffering 
which he has endured and which therefore the other also 
endures or will m tune encounter 

Perhaps the most common type of murder-suiade case 
is that which mvolves an intimate relation of adults In 
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some of these cases one person has battered long and ardent- 
ly at the affections of another but without arousmg adequate 
and complete response 

CASE xxxvn 

Ray, a young man of twenty-eight, who was night clerk in a hotel 
and lived alone, loved Laura, a woman several years his senior who 
lived with her sister and worked as a waitress The sisters had known 
him for three years After he had gone with Laura for a year and a half 
she discontinued the fnendship because he wanted to marry her, as 
she thought him too young and without sufficient money She told 
him to leave her alone and find some younger girl to marry He became 
jealous, and finally after an evening with her durmg which they were 
heard to argue, he shot her and then himself In his pocket was found 

a note “I, Ray, will my saxophone to [a fnend] I am going 

to kill myself and sweetheart, my sweetheart and true love, Laura 
I will bid my fnends goodbj e, and may God bless them and keep them 
from the hell that I have gone through For the sake of love and happi- 
ness, Ray ”■ 

An attitude which is apparent in many of these cases is 
that held by the young man who declared as he shot a girl 
whose attention and affection he was unable to hold, “If I 
can’t have her, nobody else can ” Denial of a thing ardently 
desired may lead to suicide, but in most of the cases in 
which murder of the person desired precedes the suicide 
there has been more than mere denial The person has been 
made to feel inferior, undesired, a failure He has been 
spumed, told to leave, to find another girl His conception 
of himself has been attacked, his pride and self-respect in- 
jured If more than one person is mvolved, the affair may 
include the death of several people 

While many of these cases center around a love relation, 
others have to do with the standing of a person m some 
group whose respect he values 

■ Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1923 
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A very clear case of loss of status and attendant shame 
and anger is that of John Moore, who had worked for several 
years m a railroad roundhouse as assistant foreman One 
day he refused to make out a report for the foreman under 
whom he worked and was summarily discharged He did 
not tell his wife of his discharge, and the next day returned 
to the roundhouse and shot the man who had discharged 
him and then shot and killed himself * Another case which 
bnngs out clearly the injured feehngs and jealousy is that 
of a patient in a marine hospital who found his life bounded 
by contacts within the hospital With the other patients he 
was dependent upon the nurses for friendship and praise and 
upon success m handwork for admiration He was hurt be- 
cause the nurse, after an absence from the hospital, shook 
hands with the other men in his ward but not with him 
She stated later she had thought him asleep at the tune 
He became jealous of a fellow-patient who made more bead- 
ed bags than he had made Puerile as these things may seem 
from the point of view of a well person m a normal environ- 
ment, they were of great significance to a lonely patient in 
a hospital The man attempted to kill his nval at beadmg 
bags and then left the hospital and killed himself ' 

In the cases just given the people murdered have all 
clearly been connected in the suicide’s mind with himself 
and his difficulty From time to time a case occurs in which 
not one or two but a greater number of persons is kiUed 
The person is said to “run amok,” a term borrowed from a 
peculiar Malayian “custom” discussed elsewhere in this 
book, in which a man kills until he is himself killed In the 
cases of mterest here, the person, after his seemingly mdis- 
' Coroner’s inquest records, Cook County, 1923 
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criminate killing, commits suicide When these cases are 
examined in detail they cease to appear wholly irrational 
Their begmnmgs are very similar to the cases just discussed 

CASE xxxvin 

A series of quarrels between Mr and Mrs Russell came to a 
climax regardmg a farm which Mr Russell wished to buy but which 
Mrs Russell objected to because the house was not m good repair 
The quarrel started at the farm and was interrupted when Mr Russell 
forced his wife to get out of the automobile of the fnend who had 
dnven them out, and to walk back toward town Finally he returned 
and picked her up, but the quarrel contmued Mrs Russell begged 
her husband to return to his job in the city, and Mr Russell told her 
she might return but he intended to stay and buy the farm Dunng 
the evening, at the fnend’s, Mrs Russell became acquainted with a 
Mr Garrett who had a soft dnnk parlor Mr Russell came in and 
gambled with Mr Garrett and his wife, losing a considerable sum of 
money Apparently Mr Russell considered that there had not been 
fair plaj , for he jumped to his feet after losing, pounded the table, and 
shouted, “I’ll get the two of you for this ” He drove to town, bought 
a pistol, and returned He kissed his two little daughters and said 
go^by to them, then he fired at Mr Garrett, caught his wife as she 
tried to escape, and shot her One baby girl reached for the gun, 
seemmgly to play with it, and was in turn shot The fnend with whom 
they were sta3Tng started to take the other little girl away and was 
shot Mr Russell then placed the pistol to his own temple and killed 
himself ‘ 

The immediate victims sought by the husband were his 
wife and Garrett, who, following the long domestic quarrel, 
had tncked and humiliated him The others shot were those 
who impeded him at the moment of his emotional excite- 
ment Other cases are similar The emotion originally cen- 
tered in one person leaps out to include anyone who inter- 
feres or seems an obstacle. Sometunes the person has previ- 

' New York Times, 1915 
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ously given evidence of instability of emotions, there is a 
suggestion here of a particular type of temperament which 
may under given circumstances lead to such acts 

Two other types of cases remain, m both of which the 
person is apparently not rationally responsible for the mur- 
der with which he prefaces the act of suiade Neither type 
IS frequent In a few cases a man while drunk kills someone 
else and then himself Usually the person killed is someone 
m the family, and there is here the suggestion of some previ- 
ous difficulty and emotional tension which escapes inhibition 
when the person is imder the influence of alcohol 

Finally, there are a few cases in which someone actually 
insane kills others and then hunself In Chicago m 1923, 
although there were fifty-eight persons with definite evi- 
dences of insanity who killed themselves, there is only one 
case of an insane person killing another first A young man 
previously diagnosed by a physician as a paranoiac suffi- 
ciently dangerous to be confined shot his sister-in-law and 
then himself He thought his sister-m-law wished to have 
him sent away' 

It IS probable that most insane people of dangerous 
tendencies, especially m urban places, have been discovered 
and confined in hospitals For purposes of analysis the defi- 
nitely insane should be distinguished from the people who 
under stress of circumstances may kill a number of people, 
some of whom have no connection with his particular diffi- 
culty Such people are often thought of as msane As sug- 
gested before, they may be emotionally unstable and easily 
lose control of themselves and be unable to mhibit their 
emotions Insanity implies a more or less permanent dis- 
organized state of emotions and usually of reasonmg ability. 

' Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1923 
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In the other type the disorder is of the emotions alone and 
not of mental faculties They belong to the “feebly mhibit- 
ed” group of Davenport’s studies ^ 

The question often arises whether murder and suicide 
are one act or whether, having committed the murder, the 
person realizes what he has done and then commits suicide 
in remorse or fear of punishment The first case given under 
this section has been mduded for the explicit purpose of 
showing the distmction between the cases in which fear or 
remorse is the true motive for suicide When such cases 
occur the suicide usually comes at a later period than the 
murder In the other and majority of cases the murder and 
suicide seem part of one act The person interprets his diffi- 
culty as sufficient to prohibit adjustment, he has, he be- 
lieves, reached the end of the way, and suicide is a means 
of solution for him But his happmess has been ruined or 
is prevented by some person Before he kills himself he kills 
that person, in anger and revenge, or m jealousy and to 
prevent another from succeedmg where he has failed In 
several of the cases given previously the whole affair, murder 
and suicide, was premeditated and planned In other cases 
it is more or less impulsive But in general both murder and 
siucide seem to be the result of one emotional outburst, and 
there is no mtervening of remorse or fear between the two 
acts 

The college “suicide wave” of ig2’j — During the first two 
months of 1927, accordmg to newspaper reports, twenty sui- 
cides occurred among college and secondary-school students. 
Durmg the first part of March student suicides continued 

• Charles B Davenport, “The Feebly Inhibited, I, Violent Temper and 
Its Inhentance,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, XLII (September, 
191s). 393-628. 
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to receive notice in the newspapers After the first six or 
ten college suicides had been given publicity, newspapers 
and periodicals dubbed the phenomenon a “suicide wave” 
or “epidemic ” Cases were played up by the daily papers 
with spectacular headlines and full column accounts on the 
front page, often with a summary of all precedmg cases 
Periodicals carried articles by psychologists, physicians, ed- 
ucators, and others, each with its mdividual explanation of 
why college and high-school students should suddenly show 
a tendency to comnut suicide 

The first question to be answered is the simple one of 
whether more students killed themselves than is customary 
If students had contmued throughout the year to kiU them- 
selves at the rate reported for January and February, 120 
student suicides would have occurred There are approxi- 
mately 4,600,000 students in the United States ' The rate 
per 100,000 would be 2 5 suicides 

The rate for Chicago m 1924 for persons imder twenty 
years of age was i 7 suicides per 100,000 “ The rate for the 
registration states of the United States in 1920 for the age 
group 10-19 years was 2 i suicides per 100,000 ^ There is no 
reason to believe that these rates have changed materially 
m succeeding years 

■ This figure is for 1923-24 and undoubtedly would be higher were more 
recent statistics available It includes students in colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional, normal, vocational, preparatory and high schools It does not in- 
clude music and art schools It may therefore be regarded as an under- 
statement This total was computed from statistics given m the Chicago 
Daily News Almanac and Year Book (1927), pp 620-21 

’ See Table XIII So few children under ten years of age commit 
smade that this rate may be considered as essentially the rate for the high- 
school and college age group 
> See Table J-'^rn 
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It seems then that if student suicides were at all un- 
usual m number in the early months of 1927 they were only 
slightly so, since the rate for student suicides is only slightly 
above the rate for people of approximately the same age 
group for the entire United States It may be of course that 
in other years the rate for students has been less than the 
rate for other young people, but there are no data either to 
prove or disprove such an assumption The conclusion seems 
vahd from the figures given that there was in no sense a 
“wave” or “epidemic” of student suicides, except on the 
front pages of newspapers and in the imaginations of certain 
adult groups 

It should be noted also that the student suicides lack cer- 
tain qualities usually regarded as typical of social epidemics 
Epidemics of social phenomena mvolve an element of sug- 
gestion which causes the individual acts to resemble each 
other The student suicides bear no particular resemblance 
to each other m the manner in which they were committed 
or m the situations causmg suicide to occur According to 
one newspaper summary of the suicides occurring up to 
March 9 (twenty-five in number), twelve students had shot 
themselves, four used poison, four gas, three threw them- 
selves under trains, and two died by hanging themselves 
The situations ending in suicide included worry over exami- 
nations, failure to obtain passing marks, love affairs which 
did not progress smoothly, physical illness, and general 
weariness with living and failure to adjust 

An exarmnation of the newspaper accounts (the only 
records at present available) leads to the conclusion that 
the student suicides were not an epidemic in the sense of an 
unmotivated type of conduct sweeping people unwillingly 
into an act. Nevertheless, an element of suggestion may 
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have entered into the situation College suicides were 
“played up” in the leading daily papers in a manner equaled 
only by the Loeb-Leopold case, and with many of the same 
implications of the instability, the delving mto mystenous 
philosophies, the unaccountability of that unworldly being, 
the college student The college student is still a curiosity 
to the reading public, a being of another genus, and the 
newspapers throw around student life the glamor beloved 
of their readers The followmg account of the treatment of 
student suicides for the daily of largest circulation m the 
United States may be regarded as typical of the way in 
which newspapers handled the accounts of student suicides 
The first two student suicides were reported on the same 
day One was of a University of Ulmois student, the other 
of a Sophomore from the University of Rochester, the son 
of a well-known psychiatrist Both left notes mdicating m- 
ability to find a guiding and unifying philosophy of hfe 
The similarity of the two cases, the status of the families 
involved, and their almost simultaneous occurrence led to 
their receiving lengthy front-page notice The third student 
was an obscure youth who kiUed himself because of a love 
affair, the fourth was a friend of the first student who com- 
mitted suicide, and hence merited a front-page headhne and 
full column The fifth student was the son of a well-known 
poet and literary critic The sixth student received a front- 
page headline and full column Gradually treatment of the 
cases on the front page was dropped by this paper, but items 
on inside pages earned such headlines as “Co-ed Enters Col- 
lege List of Suicides,” and “Honor Student Kills Hunself,” 
with frequent summaries of earlier cases All types of stu- 
dents were included to swell the list college, university, 
music school, high school, continuation school Added to 
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these reports of cases were reports of sermons denouncing 
modem methods of education, certain types of psychology, 
freedom of the sex mores, and many more factors alleged 
as causes of student suicides Meanwhile, periodicals had 
begun to prmt articles with explanations of numerous types 
Suicide became — at least m the public eye, and, it may 
be, to some students — not only a spectacular method of end- 
ing difficulties, but an esotenc method, the prerogative of 
the collegian Suicide became m some small degree a social 
pattern, the accepted way for a student to end his difficulties 
There is no mdication that students in the early part of 
1927 had more difficulties, were any more perplexed and 
confused mtellcctually, had any poorer health, any more 
love quarrels, any greater degree of failure m passing than 
in preceding years A few who otherwise might have found 
other solutions for their problems perhaps seized on this 
new, conclusive, and heroic method of ending difficulties 
offered them by the newspapers But for the most part the 
“epideimc” of student suicides m 1927 seems to have been 
a case of public hysteria illustrative, not of the dangers of 
modem education, but of the cleverness of newspaper re- 
porters and the credulity of the reading public 

The “epidemic” ended when the newspapers dropped 
student suicides from the front pages and turned to other 
and newer “news.” 



CHAPTER Xm 
THE EXTERNAL SETTING 
Although the discussion thus far has been concerned 
with psychological processes, it is apparent that these proc- 
esses do not take place in a vacuum The value of an ab- 
stract statement lies in its greater umversahty External 
and conditioning factors may vary, but the underlying 
process remams the same 

For the control of suicide the external setting m which 
the suicide process comes to its climax is important These 
situations vary from time to time and place to place The 
material given here is for Chicago, and while it is no doubt 
more or less typical of other urban centers and perhaps even 
of rural distncts, it should always be held in mind that dif- 
ferences m social organization and traditions affect the ex- 
ternal conditions of personal disorganization 

The external experiences or situations are related to sui- 
cide only indirectly They mdicate the experiences which, in 
a given society, lead to personal disorganization which may 
end m suicide 

It IS difficult to give quantitative statements, to say 
which experiences are most likely to lead to personal dis- 
organization For such a statement it would be necessary to 
know, not only how many people had committed suicide due 
to such experience, but how many people had been exposed 
to the experience It means nothmg to say that a hundred 
people commit suicide followmg illness while only fifty com- 
mit suicide following a business failure, unless we also know 
how many people in tJie total population were ill and how 
367 
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many suffered business failures These total numbers are 
not known Hence it is difficult to estimate the potency of 
any particular type of experience for causing personal dis- 
organization and suicide 

Nevertheless it is possible to indicate the relation of vari- 
ous types of social and psychological situations to the suicide 
process The classification given here is based on the 391 
cases which occurred m Chicago in 1923, with some supple- 
mentary matenal from other places and other years 

Does the sumde rate vary with economic changes ? — The 
relations of economic conditions to suicide are varied Mere 
poverty can scarcely be asserted to be conducive to suicide 
The stress of hvmg is most difficult m winter and the burden 
of poverty most heavy then Yet the greatest number of 
suicides occurs consistently during the spring and early sum- 
mer months In New York City, m which conditions of 
poverty and relief are probably very similar to those in 
Chicago, a careful study of suicides for 1910-23 places the 
smoothed mean curve at less than fourteen suicides per 
100,000 for July, August, and September, rising to slightly 
over fifteen suicides per 100,000 for November, December, 
January, and February, and then rising to more than sixteen 
suicides per 100,000 durmg May and June ' Earlier statistics 
for certain of the New England states mdicate the same 
general monthly trend," while an examination of the data 
for Chicago for eleven years, 1915-25 (Table XVIII) indi- 
cates that although the total for December exceeds that for 
any other month, the rate for the three spnng months ex- 

* Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Stalisltcal Bullettn, VI (August, 
1925), pp 1-3 

» Dewey, “Statistics of Suicide m New England,” Publications of the 
American Statistical AssocuUton, N S , HI (1892-93), 171 
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ceeds the rate for any other season ' So far as severity of 
the weather can be correlated with the pressure of poverty, 
there is little basis for a belief that poverty is conducive to 
suicide Another type of indirect evidence comes from con- 
sidermg the groups among which suicide is most frequent 
and those among which it rarely occurs As a group the 


TABLE XVin 
Sdicide by Months 
Chicago, 1915-25* 


Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 

191S 


40' 

61 


61 


63 

48 



47 


616 


3S 

3& 


40 

59 

52 


38 

so 


39i 

47 


1917 


32 

49 

39; 

44 

55 

25 

38| 

43 

33 

33 

39 

474 

1918 

29 

33 

41 

41 

29 

35 

39 


33 


38' 

55, 

444 

1919 



30 

36 

34 

58 

40 

46 

30 



231 

413 

1920 



34 

29! 

39 




33 

33 

27 

44 

395 




45 

39; 

47 

27 

57 

50 

35 

30 

31 

48 

459 



26 

40 

38 

48 


31 

28 

38 

34 

2O 

38 

398 

1923 


28 

32 

28 

27 

36 

30 

31 

27 

36 

29 

58 

389 

1924 

17 

32 

32 

47' 


37 

46 


42 

59 

27 

45' 

443 

1925 

35 

40 

38 


34 

39 

36 

33 

26 


SI' 

49 

430 

Totalj 

328j 

364 

446 



413 

460 


437 

391 

409 

403 

369 

498 

4,966 


• From the Chicago Department ol Health 


Negroes are perhaps the least wealthy of any definite group 
m the United States Yet their suicide rates m both North 
and South are consistently 30-90 per cent lower than the 
white rates in the same communities In Chicago much of 
the charity work — an indication of poverty — is done with 
immigrant groups Some of the imrmgrant groups with the 
lowest economic level, however, have the lowest suicide rates 
of any immigrants. 

Poverty, ordmarily thought of in terms of capital and 
income, has a sociological connotation. People may become 

* Chicago Department of Health 
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inured to poverty, they may be bom and bred to poverty 
It is altogether possible for people to live in poverty, and 
so long as the actual starvation pomt is not reached, to feel 
no particular hardship People become pauperized, they be- 
come accustomed to hvmg on the ragged edge and perhaps 
dependmg upon chantable agencies for relief To such peo- 
ple poverty presents no crisis They expect little from hfe 
and hence are not disappomted when they receive little 
It is usually a change which causes an economic crisis, 
and this change may be of two kinds Either the person may 
develop new mterests which he is unable to satisfy on an 
mcome previously found satisfactory, or his income may be 
lessened or stop entirely, m which case he is unable to satisfy 
interests previously taken for granted 

In the case which follows, lack of finances places the 
young man m question m a position where he is unable to 
satisfy a new and ardent desire, and causes a definite wish 
for death 

CASE XXXIX 

A young man of twenty-three years, a home missionary, wntes as 
follows 

I think the idea of death has been m the background of my mind most 
of the time since I was about fourteen years old At that time my father 
died, I was the oldest child, and had been very greatly influenced by my 
father After his death the standards of the family were not quite so high 
The death of my father led me to think more or less seriously, as a result of 
which death seemed to hold no terror for me Death, I bcheved and still 
beheve, would bnng me mto closer association with God On the other hand, 
life itself seemed to have no purpose 

The burden of the family has fallen upon me in the last few years Some 
of my most cherished plans have been defeated because of this responsibility 
I had planned on being a foreign missionary, but the problem of supporting 
my family made that impossible After teaching one year, I was able to have 
one year of theology looking to the mimstiy But here again, the needs of 
the family were so great that I had to give it up I had planned on bemg 
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raamed, having set the approximate date, but I discovered debts that took 
my savings so that the marriage had to be postponed This situation with the 
more or less hopeless outlook has led me to think of death from despair of 
the situation I think that my sense of responsibility both to my family and 
to my fiancee has been the only thing that has prevented my attempting 
suicide 1 have felt that if I could just quietly pass out without anyone ever 
missing me or realizing that I had gone, it would be such a relief At one 
time, as a result of this situation, I had a very distinct fear of comimtting 
suicide on impulse, forgettmg for a time my responsibilities, and I was glad 
that there were no means of committing suicide m my room ■ 

The sudden loss of money or of employment and mcome 
may have different connotations, and may be merely part 
of a more thoroughgoing situation of disorganization In the 
first case which follows, grief and loneliness as well as povei- 
ty caused the wish for death, while in the second case money 
signifies care and consideration for a dependent family 

CASE XL 

An Insh woman of thirty-seven, workmg for ten years in Chicago 
as a secretary, wntes that at the age of eighteen she found herself a 
widow in a strange American city Her husband had just died without 
leaving insurance, and she had no money “His fnends paid the funeral 
expenses,” she writes,” and I was in a strange city, lonelv, friendless, 
and with a child coramg ” For several months she definitely washed 
she was dead She managed to make a partial adjustment “I man- 
aged to find a home and a position imtil money arrived from my 
mother The baby was bom on my way back to Ireland ” Once among 
her own people, “I was taken care of and all desire for death left me 
An iceman, who had wished not only himself, but his entire 
family, dead, wntes, “four years ago I hurt my back carrymg ice 
My wife never worked except at home doing housework My two 
children are crippled from infantile paralysis If I were unable to work 
any more I would rather we would aU be dead, than not know how 
my family was suffermg when I would be gone or be helpless I stiU 
■ QuesUonnaire No 46 
“ Questionnaire No 186 
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carry the worry and fear and sometimes pray that if anything should 
happen I would be the last to go 

Sometimes merely the impersonal obligations contracted 
which cannot be met dunng a period of financial misfortune 
may cause depression and wishes for death. 

CASE XLI 

A young business woman of twenty-seven for several days wished 
for death after the following experience Dunng her rcximmate's ill- 
ness she had paid the doctor’s bills, the rent on their apartment, 
bought the food, and met the instalments on the furniture which they 
were buy mg Her savings were almost gone when m a reckless moment 
she bought a much-desired fur coat She came home one day to find 
her clothes and some of the furniture gone She learned from the 
other tenants that her roommate had taken them and left without re- 
paying the money spent dunng her illness She wntes, “I fainted, and 
on coming to certainly wished for death No clothes, no money, and 
the rent due in a week I was despondent for several days, and then, 
with help from the office, made the best of it 

Fmancial difficulties have meaning chiefly with reference 
to the person’s interests and wishes A young European art- 
ist in this country foimd himself unable to support himself 
by his profession and was soon in debt He took a job as a 
laborer, repaid the money he had borrowed, and then killed 
himself, leaving a note to the effect that life without his art 
meant nothing He was able to support himself after a fash- 
ion by other work, but without sufficient money to satisfy 
his art interests he could not live 

The person’s conception of himself at the time of the 
finanaal difficulty may be the crux of the situation Failure 
in busmess or inability to find employment may mean not 
only inability to satisfy mterests, but may lead to change 

» QuesUonuaue No 102 “ QuesUomuure No 207 
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in the personality itself, for the man may come to regard 
himself as a failure Such a conception of himself not only 
hinders adjustment, but may become so acute that adjust- 
ment seems impossible 

CASE xxn 

A young man of twenty-six, of German parentage, found himself 
unable to obtain employment at his trade He killed himself, leaving 
a note addressed to his wife “You were the only girl I could love so 
I have lied to you for the last time, as you know I could not bear to 
see you suffer any longer So this will be goodby, and hope the next 
man wiU be a real man, one that has a little money and has a good 
job as I have done my best to find work So goodby and good luck ” 
The lying he refers to apparently concerned his efforts to convince his 
wife that he would soon have work His wife stated that she knew he 
was despondent because he could not find work ‘ 

It seems then that while mere lack of money may not be 
said to be a fertile cause of personal disorganization, the loss 
of money and necessary change m mode of living, with per- 
haps a developing attitude of self-depreciation, is conducive 
to disorganization and hence to suicide 

Attempts have been made by statisticians to show the 
relation between suicides and economic conditions by means 
of correlations A correlation between suicide in Massachu- 
setts and a general index of busmess conditions in the United 
States indicates a rather close correlation between business 
conditions and male suicides, but none at all between busi- 
ness conditions and female suicides ' Apparently men feel 
the brunt of business failures, this suggests the personal 
definition which has already been mentioned The wives of 
men who fail m busmess, as well as their husbands, are de- 

' Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1921 

’ Metropohtan Life Insurance Company, Slatistical Bulletin, VI (May, 

192s), I ff 
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prived of their accustomed standard of hving, but it is the 
men who have imdergone the worry and who feel themselves 
to be failures One factor m the Massachusetts statistics 
should be noted the lowered male suicide rate during the 
war years, which corresponds to the bettered business con- 
dition of that period It has been generally noted that dur- 
ing any war period the suicide rate tends to be low ‘ It is 
not possible to tell from this graph how much of the lowered 
rate is due to the good business conditions and how much to 
the attitude of participation in a social movement which 
seemmgly accompanies a war penod The high rate m 1914- 
15 comcides with the marked business depression and un- 
employment situation of that penod It should be noted 
that there is a lag of about three months between the time of 
business depression and the corresponding variation m sui- 
cide Apparently suicide does not follow immediately upon 
a business failure, but comes later, perhaps when attempted 
adjustments have failed and the accumulated failures have 
brought the full measure of discouragement and sense of 
defeat 

Arrests —Probably there are more attempts than actual 
suicides among people who have been arrested and are in 
j'ail Of both attempts and actual suicides there are quite a 
number No one explanation suffices for all, for arrest has 
different meanings to different people It may be that arrest 
so thoroughly disarranges accustomed habits and presents 
such an incomprehensible future that complete demorahza- 
tion results 

' The decreased rate dunng war years was noticeable for certain of the 
United States dunng the Civil War and for England, France, and Germany, 
as well as other European countries, during the World War See Table I, 
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In some cases fear seems the dominant motive, in others, 
a feeling of disgrace In the 1923 series of Chicago cases 
there are several instances of men of middle age, never be- 
fore arrested, who found themselves arrested on some very 
tnvial charge which at most would have entailed only a 
small fine During the first few hours of jail, suicide oc- 
curred 

In other cases the factors are more complex 
CASE XLm 

Florence Green, arrested with her common-law husband for the 
murder of a night watchman of a building they had attempted to 
burglarize, attempted to commit suicide while in jail after her confes- 
sion to the cnme When she found herself restored to life bv the efforts 
of the police matron she burst forth mto a tirade the theme of which 
was resentment over being separated from her husband and baby 
She had previously been heard to debate with her husband the chances 
they had to escape legal execution for their crime and both had agreed 
that suicide would be preferable to execution ' 

Arrest seems to lead to suicide through the thoroughly 
demorahzmg effect of beconung entangled m a situation 
which becomes too complex for personal handling, through 
disgrace, through loss of personal relations, and through fear 
of an uncertain punishment Remorse may enter m, but it 
is a strange remorse which waits until j’ail and punishment 
have come before it awakens 

Change of location — Change of location differs somewhat 
from the preceding agents of disorganization in that it does 
not disrupt a social world in which the person is trying to 
live, but gives the person an entirely new and strange envi- 
ronment m which he must estabhsh the relationships and 
contacts which constitute a hfe-organization With his in- 

'From the Chicago Tribune, 1923 
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terests intact, but formed m another community, perhaps 
under different customs and moral codes, the person comes 
into a new community, there to adjust himself either by 
finding new satisfactions for the old interest or by modifying 
his interests to suit the new environment 

This change of location may be of almost any kind, but 
the tension is most acute when the change is from one type 
of environment and social custom to another type, particu- 
larly when the new type is different m a way which shocks 
and annoys Every large city is full of people who have come 
from small towns and rural districts Some of them make a 
normal adjustment, some of them achieve a makeshift ad- 
justment, and some fail entirely When the last happens, as 
with business failures, there is very apt to be a personal 
definition of failure 

CASE XLIV 

Lois came to Chicago from a Wisconsin farm, where she had found 
herself at odds with her parents She registered at a second-rate hotel 
in the “loop” and sought work She could find none, her hotel bill 
was due, she was too proud to wnte to her parents Poison was the 
solution After swallowing the poison she regretted the act, called the 
hotel physician, and her life was saved She said she could not face 
the hotel people and tell them she had no money She also was “sick 
of the noise and dirt and the heat God never mtended us to live the 
way we live in a smoke-fiUed railroad yard ” After the suicide attempt 
she decided to return home '■ 

It is quite generally conceded that immigrants commg 
to Amencan cities from European villages find adjustment 
difficult The suicide rate for foreign-bom is much higher 
than the rate for native-born people in America, and is also 
higher than the rate in Europe " Yet comparatively few of 
the foreign bom comrmt suicide soon after their arnval (see 

‘ Chuago Tribune “ See pp 33 ff 
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Table XIX). Bolstered up by hope of the new country and 
incorporated usually into an immigrant community which 
is a small rephca of their native land, disorganization of the 
suicide type does not usually come in the first years of 
American life A parole officer with wide expenence with 

TABLE XDC 


iNuMBER OF Years Spent dj the United States by Foreign-Born 
People Committing Suicide in Chicago (Based on Sihcides 
FOR the Years 1919, 1920, and 1921) 


CounUy of Birth 

Shartesi Term 
of Residence at 
Tune of Suicide 
(Years) 

Median Term of 
Residence at 
Tuuc of Suicide 
(Years) 

Lonsest Term of 
Residence at 
Time of Suicidt 
(Years) 

Jugoslavia 

j 

10 

39 

Greece 

8 


17 

Hungary 


12 

35 

Poland 

Less than i 



Russia and Lithuania 




Italy 




Austna 

S 

14 s 

58 


9 

25 

5 ° 

Norway 

3 

26 

53 

Czechoslovakia 

Less than i 

27 

60 

Sweden 

8 

27 5 

57 

Scotland 


30 

60 

Denmark 


30 

65 

Canada 

9 

31 

60 

Germany 

3 

33 

67 

England and Wales 


37 

60 


delinquent boys in Chicago states as his conclusion that the 
period of greatest disorganization m immigrant families is 
not dunng the first period of adjustment to America, but 
ten, fifteen, or more years later, when the children grow up 
neither European nor Amencan in their customs and morals, 
but queer hybrids who distress the parents and come into 
conflict with American institutions The fact that new im- 
migrants usually find here relatives, friends, people from 
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their own village perhaps, at least people who speak their 
language and understand them, no doubt relieves the diffi- 
culty of early adjustment 

Illness and disease — In a number of cases illness leads 
to suicide through mability longer to endure severe pain. 
Such a situation is especially apt to arise when the illness 
IS mcurable It may become so acute that other interests 
for which the person would like to live longer are swept 
away 

CASE XXV 

Jean Gray, after a somewhat unsatisfactory life with several suc- 
cessive husbands, found herself at the age of thirty-three deserted by 
her husband, estranged from her parents, and with an adolescent 
daughter Cancer developed, and when Mrs Gray could no longer 
work, her daughter found work which supported them, smce relatives 
refused to assist Mrs Gray had tried to protect her daughter, planned 
on a busmess course for her, and refused to permit her to go to live 
with an aunt who would have allowed her to stay out late at night 
When the cancer became serious, she committed suicide, leavmg the 
followmg letters 

To MY DAUGHTER AucE Baby, please forgive me for not trying to 
struggle along any longer but I am at the end It is of no use to try Please 
try to live up to my teaching and be a pure sweet girl always and if you love 
Arthur and he is still wiUmg to marry you, why you have my consent, 
although I realize that you are very young, but if you had someone to pro- 
tect you and provide for you it would be a whole lot better for you, as, my 
dear, you will find this world a pretty hard place to live m, but be brave and 
make the best of things I wish I could stay with you a while longer but it 
cannot be done With love, 

Your Mother 

To her doctors she wrote “I know you have done all you could 
to try to save me but I realize it cannot be done I thank you for all 
you have done and I know there is no use for me to try to struggle 
any longer 

‘ Coroner’s mquest records. Cook County, 1923, and records of the 
Umted ChanUes of Chicago 
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The conflict of her love for her daughter and her weari- 
ness with the incurable pain is evident in these letters 

Even a severe pain of a temporary character may cause 
a definite wish for death or suicide A young marned woman 
of twenty-six wntes of her experiences at the birth of her 
children, particularly the first tune, when she had been 
frightened by the tales told her by other expectant mothers 
in the hospital where she had gone to await the birth 

CASE XLVI 

I thought I would rather die than go on with the torturing pains 
I was enduring and cried aloud tune and time agam to let me die and 
not let me suffer so — love, marriage, etc , were not worth the agonizmg 
time I was having I really did want to die but did not think of a 
method — just wanted to be relieved— anvthmg to be out of the pecu- 
liar pam Forgot all about it after the birth of my baby Had the 
same wish for death, only not so intensely, at the next birth Rather 
vague, knew what was gomg to happen, but rather vaguely wished 
for death m that it would mean relief ‘ 

This same woman wntes further that during one of her 
hospital stays a young woman “suffered these pains for 
three days and with no relief in sight, since her doctor be- 
lieved m natural birth, she became frantic in wishing for 
death and shpped into the operating room and committed 
suicide ” 

Compared with the total number of suicides m which ill- 
ness of some sort seems to be a factor, the number of cases 
in which death is the direct result of unendurable pain is 
small In the 391 cases for Chicago for 1923 Table XX shows 
the numbers and classes of cases related to fllness 

The seeming difference m sexes is, except m (i) and (4) 
in accordance with the difference in suiade rates between 


' QuesUoimaure No an 
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the sexes for the total number for 1923 For each woman 
who committed suicide in Chicago in 1923, 2 5 men com- 
mitted suicide This relation of 2 5 to i is maintained m (2) 
and (3), foregoing While the figures for suicide as the result 
of severe pain are too small to be conclusive, they suggest 
that men are less able to endure pam than women 

Into the second class of cases m which the illness is not 
incurable nor extremely painful at aU times fall cases in 


TABLE XX 

Relation op Suicide to Iilness 



Male 

Female 

Total 

1 Suicide the result of pain 

2 Illness directly related to the suicide 

43 

18 

6r 

3 Illness asserted but relation to suicide not shown 

21 

8 

29 

4 Menopause 


8 

8 


which some definite illness interferes with a normal life 
The person is not acutely ill, nor is he well He can do some 
of the things he wishes, but not all 

CASE XLVH 

Twenty-three years old, happily married, a young wife took poison 
and left the following note “Dearest love It is hard to part with you 
But I am so ill Always I am nervous, and it mterferes with everythmg 
I want to do Do not grieve, my love How can I say what happiness 
it has been to have known and lived with you these precious years? 
B 


The men’s social worker in a clinic which handles cases 
of venereal disease states that many of the clients speak of 
suicide when their suspicions become a surety and they face 
a long senes of treatments The patients at this dmic are 
' Coroner’s inquest record, Cook County, 1923 
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middle class and pay a moderate amount for the services 
they receive Physically, they feel no worse after learning 
that they have the disease than they felt before But the 
prospect of painful treatments extendmg over months, the 
desire to conceal the disease from family and friends, and 
the necessity for raising money for payments cause the 
disease to interfere seriously with their normal round of life 
This tendency of a disease which might of itself be endured 
to interfere seriously with normal living is well illustrated 
in the case of a young college student who suffered from 
diabetes 

CASE XLvni 

A successful student, member of a well-to-do family, and a fra- 
ternity man, he found himself imable to adjust to the limitations which 
his illness set upon his activities, although it completely incapacitated 
him only occasionally Accordmg to evidence at the inquest, he was 
often moody and depressed, and very sensitive about his illness, so 
that other members of the family dared not speak of it m his presence 
He had concealed it successfully from his college friends and indulged 
m all the usual college pleasures of dances and parties, gradually, as 
he undermmed his health, gomg to greater and greater lengths of 
drinking, wild parties, and orgies of food He often took large doses 
of insuhn, which gave him temporary relief but left him m worse condi- 
tion, and at times caused him to lose control of his voice so that he 
talked too loudly or m a whisper, with resultant embarrassment and 
fear of ridicule He left a letter to his parents and a diary, both of 
which were published m the daily papers and extracts from which are 
repeated here 

The letter which John Morton left to his parents when he com- 
mitted suicide reads m part as follows 

I’ve tned everything and every plan Each had its attraction simply 
because it was different from the rest, but after all, I can’t live any of them 

I am only sorry that my condition did not put me m a position where 
I could show my appreciation of what you were doing for me, for I did ap- 
preciate it I know you have done more for me than the average parents, 
and I would like to repay you, and feel that what I have done will repay you 
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m a small way I know how grandma fitted mto life, a welcome member of 
the family — but a problem 

I’ve thought it all out, I’m not actmg on the spur of the moment, or 
under stress of mind It is the inevitable end, so why not now 

Please let the matter drop as soon as possible by knowing that I am at 
last happy and contented 

THE DIARY' 

March 15 [About one year before he committed suicide ] Came 
home today from college I hate like the dickens to drop out but I 
can’t eat what I ought to and I’m just runnmg myself to pieces I’m 
flunkmg all my subjects so there’s no use staymg any more 

April s In bed I’m so sick and tired of lying m bed and not bemg 
able to live on a diet of strmg beans, broth and bran cakes that I think 
I’ll go nuts Today I told dad I think I’ll go to Rochester, whether he 
wants me to or not He said he had been thmkmg about msulm too 
But not as I’ve thought 

April 7 Went down to the hospital this mormng 
I don’t know how I’ll like it here but they have some good-Iookmg 
nurses Lights go out here at 9 p M My God, how will I ever get used 
to that? [The stay at the hospital is filled with comments on the 
small events of the day He becomes fnends with a girl patient, 
and after leavmg the hospital calls on her During the rest of the 
summer the entries m the diary are reports of successive “dates” with 
girls from a busmess school which he attended, girl ushers at theaters, 
girls met m parks, and the like He reports his first drmk and his first 
mdiscrimmate love-makmg His illness receives no mention In the 
fall he entered a college near his home ] 

January 3 Got up at 7 30, went to campus and cashed check 
On way home got a pint of port wine and drank one quarter of it 
Home and took a shot At college had waffles and candy After supper 
got the girls and went to the theater Took two shots before leavmg 
home and they kmd of got me in the show Then went to cafe and 
had chop suey and danced Smoked for the first tune Home at 

3AM and kdled another quart of wme 

January 5 This morning I took my clothes and thmgs back to 
my room Returned home at 2 and had a lamb sandwich, an egg 
' The diary has been checked by companng the vanous newspaper 
versions of it 
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sandwich, bread and jelly, and a glass of milk The folks were out. 
Got a check from dad and left for campus again at 3 Stoppied m 
town for three tubes of msulm and to see a show Felt blue and thought 
it impossible to come to my room here and act happy when I felt so 
bad I felt so blue I promised to stop eatmg and tell the boys, but I 
know I never wnll I have to reduce, though, that is settled In fact, 
I’m just tired of all thmgs I’d like to get away from it One shot at 
three 

January 6 Resumed classes today Had no breakfast or lunch 
and turned dowm L and N and B m domg so Had no supper last 
night either This evenmg went to city with L and had supper 
Shnmp cocktail, bouillon and crackers, rolls, veal, piotato, corn and 
ice cream Then went to show Took a shot before going and acted 
fine 

January 8 Was gomg to have a good day on eats but couldn’t 

refuse L supper at Absolutely stuffed and have made a 

damn fool of myself Laundry came today [from home] and m it six 
tubes Every half-hour a shot 

January 9 , the swindler, died today of diabetes m the 

pen The poor devil He may have done wrong, but I pity him A 
jail withm a jail It is better he has gone Maybe some day I, too, 
will journey to that happy land where there is no sorrow, pam, joy or 
happmess I only weigh 158 now, but am eatmg and gomg up 
agam 

January 13 At five went to banquet H lookmg 

awful He says they tell him he has diabetes O, God, the poor devil, 
if he has, I pity him from the bottom of my heart To my room and 
took a shot and one-half Almost caught by F and had to jerk the 
needle out Rammg Pretty bad, but will go to bed and hope for a 
good night 

January 17 In bed at 4 30 a m after day of cabaretmg and so 
forth 

Janury 23 Ate like hell today Candy and all Took two shots 
had no supper and met M at 7 30 He had dated two girls Took 
them to the theater Got back row seats and had one peachy mug 
I guess it’s the first tune I’ve kissed m a show. 

January 30 At 9 S phoned and wants me to leave for 

nght after his German exam. I got my laundry and not enough msulm. 
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but phoned dad and he was willing to bnng laundry and three tubes 
tomorrow I told him we were gomg on the tram I am up against it 
as to takmg my medicme and will probably have to tell S I have 
diabetes, I am sure [This tnp, taken between semesters, was a round 
of dances and drinking ] 

February 8 I saw m the papers today where some big financier 
died from an operation for diabetes God' I didn’t know they could 
operate As I think of my eatmg meals that a healthy person eats 
and also candy and drinks besides I don’t see how I can last It seems 
all nght now, but I feel somehow that I am a goner — 0, when, I 
can’t say, but I believe withm the next year So, hell, I’m gomg to 
have a good time No shots 

John Morton killed himself the first part of the April 
following this entry While the published reports of his diary 
give no consecutive entries for dates later than February, 
scattered extracts indicate that he determmed several weeks 
before the event to kill himself John Morton’s problem was 
not prunanly to combat the disease A good student, he 
wished also to be a debonair man of society, and with this 
latter ambition his disease mterfered His attitude toward 
the disease was that it was a personal weakness, something 
to be ashamed of and not acknowledged In his effort to 
keep the pace set by his healthy friends, he violated all the 
rules for his physical care, and finally, shuttmg his eyes to 
the future, plunged deeply into sensual pleasures with the 
decision to take his own hfe when he could no longer stand 
the stram to which he subjected himself 

In twenty-nine cases in 1923, relatives or friends asserted 
at the inquest that the person had been ill The evidence, 
however, showed no observable relation between the dlness 
and the suicide, and it is not possible to state how much of a 
factor illness was, or whether it was a factor at all There is 
a tendency for witnesses at an mquest to seek m their 
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memories for something in the behavior or experiences of the 
deceased which might have caused him to commit suicide, 
and the occurrence of illness is accordingly recorded whether 
it had any relation to the suicide or not Nevertheless, there 
are several ways in which illness may contribute indirectly 
to suicide Illness is devitalizmg, and in the followmg case 
led to definite wishes for death 

CASE XLIX 

A young woman who thought senously of suicide by gas for a 
penod of three months thought that by her death she would obtain 
the rest and peace she desired She says, “I had been ill and was not 
as strong as I had been I tried to do as much as formerly and got 
very tired — so tired all the tune that I wanted to be dead Then, too, 
I was away from home at a girl’s school and was lonesome 

Illness may lead to a condition of hypochrondria, in 
which the person worries unduly about his health, foresees 
periods of ill health descending upon him, and at last, m a 
much perturbed and at times almost abnormal state of 
mmd, commits suicide 

A number of cases also indicate that the lUness, while 
apparently a factor m the situation, is only one of several 
factors The last case quoted shows that not fatigue and 
illness alone caused the wish for death This girl faced ad- 
justment to a new environment and was lonely and home- 
sick Illness and unemployment often go hand m hand 
In four of the eight cases m 1923 m which suicide oc- 
curred at the tune of the menopause no details are given, 
m one case a note stated that the woman was lonely, in two 
cases there was melancholia, and m another there had been 
definite signs of insanity and confinement in an institution 
It IS difficult to know to what degree the mental states at- 
' Questionnaue No 36 
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tending the menopause contribute to suicide, for there is no 
certainty that the eight cases are the only ones, of the total 
of 391, in which the menopause was occurring The relation 
of melancholia to the menopause and the tendency to suicide 
is discussed m chapter vii 

While pregnancy itself does not seem to be a factor in 
causing suicide, it is probable that pregnancy outside of mar- 
riage is a factor Among the 391 cases of suicide in Chicago 
in 1923 there was only one m which pregnancy occurred, so 
far as the coroner’s records were concerned It is always 
possible that relatives and friends who might know of this 
condition would suppress the facts It is also possible that 
m an urban environment pregnancy lacks the connotation 
of disgrace which is usually thought to adhere to it Not 
only do people live more detached hves, so that there is less 
community sentiment than m smaller places, but conceal- 
ment of pregnancy and even of the birth of a child is possi- 
ble, also, physicians and midwives who perform abortions 
are easily found, and, as with most moral questions, the 
urban attitude toward abortions is less severe than the rural 
attitude Only two cases have come to light durmg the 
course of this study of girls who killed themselves because 
they were pregnant and unmarned One was a girl m a small 
town, and the other a student in a girl’s college In both 
cases the fact of the pregnancy was suppressed from the 
newspapers and the general public How many more cases 
of this kin d exist it is difficult to know 

Alcoholism — Two types of cases occurred in the Chica- 
go records m which alcohol was a factor In one type, the 
person, usually a man, who committed suicide was mtoxi- 
cated at the time he killed himself In many of the seventeen 
male cases of this t3q}e the intoxicated man revived some 
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tension previously existing between himself and, usually, 
some member of the family Intoxication has the effect of 
bfting mhibitions usually placed upon emotions and ac- 
tions Cases occur, therefore, in which a quarrel between 
husband and wife which has been smoldering quietly for 
some time is fanned into a flame during a period of intox- 
ication on the part of the husband and may result m his 
attempt to kill his wife as well as himself In a number of 
cases the point of contention was the husband’s fondness 
for liquor 

In thirty-three other cases in 1923 the evidence showed 
that the man who committed suicide was accustomed to 
drmk, but was not drunk when he killed himself In such 
cases it IS not possible to make out any connection between 
the dnnking and the suicide, for although heavy drinking 
may be an indication of maladjustment,* it may be merely 
habit, or even, m the case of some immigrant groups, a social 
custom which has no relation to the state of mind of the 
mdividual In many of these cases the drinking had led to 
quarrels or separation between husband and wife, which m 
turn provided the setting for the suicide 

The relation of alcoholism to suicide has been somethmg 
of a controversial question among European writers on sui- 
cide Morselli (1881) accepted the work of earber investi- 
gators that the consumption of alcoholic beverages had a 
direct relation to suicide frequency The basis of the proof 
lay m comparing statistics for alcoholic consumption and 
the rates of suicide for different European countnes and for 
parts of one country for the same period of time, and also 
by comparmg the trends of alcoholic consumption and sui- 
cide frequency over a period of years The figures upon 

’ See p 145 
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which he based his conclusion that increased alcoholic con- 
sumption causes increased suicide are for the years 1849-70, 
and hence so far out of date that they are not quoted here ' 
Durkheim (1897), usmg the same method of comparmg 
statistics for two phenomena, came to the opposite conclu- 
sion from that reached by Morselli The provinces of France 
which in 1875 had the highest consumption of alcoholic 
drmks are not those having the highest suicide rates, and 
the provinces with the most admissions to mstitutions for 
insanity due to excessive alcoholism do not comcide with 
the provinces of highest suicide rates Moreover, by com- 
paring alcoholic consumption with suicide rates for the coun- 
tries of Europe for practically the same period of time as 
used by Morselli, he arrives at the opposite conclusion, that 
alcoholism is not a determinant of suicide ’ 

The lack of agreement between these two writers is not 
so much a matter of difference in statistics as difference in 
the particular statistics upon which emphasis is placed 
Morselli emphasized the ones which supported his point, 
Durkheim, the ones which supported his The value of the 
statistics in both cases is lessened by the fact that no direct 
relation can be shown between alcoholism and suicide Only 
a study of actual cases can determine whether alcoholism 
and suicide are linked together 

In England, where it has been customary to place un- 
successful suicides in pnson, a study of 142 such cases, rep- 
resenting most of the cases of attempted suicide in Liver- 
pool in eighteen months, shows that of the 64 males in this 
group, 54, or 84 4 per cent, used alcohol, and that 56, or 

' Morselli, Suicide An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, pp 
288-91 

' Emile Durkheim, Le suicide, pp 46-S3 
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718 per cent, of the females in the group used alcohol It is 
not stated, however, that the people were intoxicated at the 
time of committing suicide, and it seems somewhat dubious 
to attribute to alcohohsm all suicides occurrmg among peo- 
ple who may at some time drink in a country where dnnking 
is so much a part of the everyday life as m England This 
same investigator found that of 6,146 persons apprehended 
m 1896 in Liverpool for drunkenness, in i 4 per cent of the 
cases the drunkenness was associated with suicidal tenden- 
cies ' It should be remembered that these figures are all 
based on attempted suicides and that it is altogether possible 
that the drunken man may be less sure of success in his at- 
tempts at self-destruction than the man m complete control 
of his mental faculties 

While wholesale statistics can be made to prove either 
that alcoholic consumption does or does not affect the sui- 
cide rate, the evidence from actual cases indicates that the 
number of suicides occurring during actual drunkenness is 
not large Up to date no adequate studies have been made 
of the relation of the habit of drmkmg to suicidal tendencies 

The rupture of tnhmale relations — Lovers quarrel, mar- 
ned people find themselves uncongenially mated and sepa- 
rate, husbands, wives, children, and parents die In these 
ways some nft is occasioned in a relationship of mtimacy, 
and suicide may result Obviously, these occasions are not 
all of the same type 

One type of discord is that which results from the love 
which IS not responded to Of more common occurrence are 
cases in which there has been mutual affection either before 
or after marriage, with harmony of ideals and attitudes, and 

■ W C Sullivan, “Alcoholism and Smadal Impulses,” Journal of Menial 
Science, XLIV (1S98), 259 ff 
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for some reason this relationship is broken up, that is, new 
attitudes appear which conflict, or one of the pair does some- 
thing which offends or conflicts with the ideals of the other 
The dissension may be very open and crude, or it may in- 
volve different life-philosophies not fully realized or perhaps 
not developed when the friendship first formed 

CASE L 

Mrs M , aged twenty-one and married three years, killed herself 
after her husband who had been out all night, came m, and became 
drunk He denied her accusations of having been out all night with 
another woman ‘ 

CASE LI 

A girl of eighteen, a model, was m love with a marned man whose 
wife had filed suit for divorce He w as also in love w ith her and planned 
to marry her as soon as possible The girl had a stepmother m Chicago 
but did not live at home The girl had told her stepmother that if she 
“could not have” this man she would “just as soon be dead ” One 
evenmg the girl and man had a quarrel, and according to the man’s 
testimony at the inquest following the girl's death, she said he was 
not treatmg her right and cried He descnbed the quarrel as “just 
a few words ” He was to call her at nine the followmg morning, but 
overslept, and when he called at eleven he found she had killed herself 
She left the following letter addressed to him 

Deax Albert Surpnsed? I don’t think so, because you might know I 
couldn’t stand to let the mean things you do hurt and disappoint me any 
longer I’ve always remembered the mght that Helen came down to our 
house, how you told me you really loved me and asked me to give up the 
rest of my friends for you I did gladly because I loved you I thought you 
meant it when you spoke of making good, getting a divorce and marrying 
me, that has been all I have hoped and lived for since then — to make things 
pleasant and comfortable for you would have given me all I’d want of life, 
but I know from the indifferent way jou’vc acted and talked, nothing is 
further from your thoughts than that, and I’m sorry 

Now you’ll probably feel free to go back to Helen and not have to 
worry about me, and that hurts, to think you wouldn’t tell me ages ago how 
‘ Coroner’s inquest records, Cook County, 1923 
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you felt toward her I could have forgotten then, but now I care too much — 
more than you can ever know 

I’ve made an awful mess of my life, Albert, and if I’d never met you how 
different things would have been 

I still love you, Albert, but please don’t ever do to another girl what 
you’ve done to me 

The letter is signed with her name and the statement, 
“The one girl who would have given you fair deals and made 
you the best pal you ever had, if you’d only given her half 
a chance 


CASE LII 

Anna Gabriele was an Italian woman who had come to this coun- 
try when a young woman as the wife of a man to whom she was not 
married but with whom she lived for years in common-law marriage 
They had three children Fmally the man left her, and m a short time 
she married Joe Gabnele, a laborer for the city Four children were 
bom in the next few years, one of whom died From time to time con- 
flict became apparent, the symptoms being drunkenness on the part 
of the husband, beatings from the husband, threats of the husband, 
to leave, refusal of the husband to work Underlying this was sexual 
incompatibility and jealousy Mr Gabnele was jealous of his wife 
because she was attractive to other men, and because she had had 
three children with a man to whom she was not legally marned At 
one time he left home because of the presence of a man boarder in 
the house The husband believed that his wife had men visitors when 
he was away, although he was never able to prove anythmg His 
attitude was one of continued jealousy and suspicion The wife on 
her part stated that the quarrels occurred when her husband wished 
her to have intimate relations with him and she refused because she 
did not want the children to observe The suicide attempts were on 
the part of Mrs Gabnele, and occurred twice, once because of cruelty, 
the second time when her husband deserted her and she was without 
funds ’ 

' Coroner’s inquest records. Cook County, 1923 

’ Records of the United Chanties of Chicago 
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In this case the conflict centered about inability to ad- 
just sexual relations The more obvious signs of discord were 
secondary and s3nnptomatic of the true conflict of attitudes 
In a number of cases drunkenness or cruelty on the part 
of the husband led to the wife’s refusal to live with him , and 
his suicide followed when she remained obdurate 

An Italian woman refused to have her husband return 
home because of periodical drunkenness which he seemed 
unable to avoid He told the social agency which was advis- 
ing his wife that he loved his wife dearly and would kill 
himself if he could not return home An adjustment was 
found before he made an attempt at suicide ' 

A young husband whose wife left him because he struck 
her while drunk told his mother he would take his wife’s 
life and his own if she did not return to him, as he could not 
live without her He committed suicide, but did not carry 
out his threat on his wife’s life “ 

Cases could be repeated almost indefinitely in which 
quarrels and dissensions growing out of conflicting opinions 
regarding family conduct led to separation and finally to 
suicide, usually on the part of the less aggressive one, wheth- 
er husband or wife While one can scarcely generalize on 
the data at hand, it is significant that it is not always the 
mistreated wife who kills herself because her husband is cruel 
to her, but rather the drinking husband who has been dis- 
carded by his wife 

Somewhat more subtle are the cases in which the difli- 
culty IS of long-continued incompatibility due to widely dif- 
ferent mterests 

' Records of the United Chanties of Chicago 
' Coroner’s inquest records, Cook County, 1923. 
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CASE Lm 

A young business man killed himself on hb wedding anniversary 
after one serious business fadure mvolving poor management which 
verged on dishonesty and several less senous failures which occurred 
m his efforts to re-establish himself Back of these failures and back 
of his efforts to make money lay the conflictmg interests and ambitions 
of himself and his wife He was apparently a man who loved a quiet 
home and whose ideal recreation was m camping, hunting, and fishing 
His wife, on the other hand, liked a social life and gayness of dance 
haUs and cabarets Extracts from the letter he wrote to his wife just 
before kiUing himself follow 

I suppose you thought I would forget the day, but I cannot forget I 
have tried to five away from you, but it is no use I never can forget that you 
are min e now as ever will be from the day we met until etermty, and although 
we cannot get along, I do not know why, I still love you and you are the only 
woman I have ever really loved I cannot stand it any longer 

Do you remember when we moved to Broadway in our little flat? 0, 
honey, I was so happy then, and when I had such a bum toothache you were 
so tender and kind to me And how proud I was of you then [He descnbcs 
theu vanous moves upward in the social scale and their vacation tnps ] 
Then our trip to Florida I thought you would be happy down there, but it 
only turned out to be a bad dream Every time you corresponded with G 
and H and they told you about Chicago and the M cabaret, when I wanted 
to forget them, it just made me sick, but you have them now, your dear 
friends, and you can go out with them, because you are free agam 

He then denied m the letter the charge that he was a “lazy bum,” 
and asked to have his body, dressed m his hunting clothes, cremated, 
and to have a simple funeral, without flowers He wished his ashes to 
be scattered m the woods “where I will always be happy m the great 
outdoors where I have spent the happiest hours of my life Then take 
my gim and fishmg tackle and sink it all m Ghost lake where it cannot 
be recovered 

In the cases which have just been quoted the feeling is 
either resentment, when the person feels aggrieved at the 
quarrels and desertion which he feels are unjustified by his 
behavior, or shame, chagrin, and gnef, if the person feels 
‘ From newspaper accounts 
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that he has failed to reach the ideal of his mate or if he finds 
himself unable to live alone In all cases there remains an 
emotional relation If there were mdifference, an adjust- 
ment could probably be made to a separation But so long 
as the other person is loved and his respect a thing of value, 
it is difiicult and in many cases impossible to find life endur- 
able without harmonious relations 

In another class of cases the husband or wife has died 
and the one remammg feels that life cannot be hved without 
the other. 

CASE LIV 

A man of fifty-five who was taken from the nver into which he 
had jumped and who lived for some time told the officer who rescued 
him that he wanted to die, his wife was dead, his daughter had re- 
turned to Europe, and he had no home and nothing to live for ' 

CASE LV 

Five months after his wife died the father of two children, thirty- 
three years old, killed himself, leaving a note which asked his children 
and relatives to forgive him “I am sick of livmg without my wife so 
take care of the kids 

In such cases the suicide has apparently organized his 
whole life in the other person, whose death means the loss not 
only of a beloved companion but of means of satisfaction 
for many interests Stated concretely, the husband whose 
wife dies loses not only his mate but his housekeeper and 
homemaker, his companion in recreation, the one who en- 
courages him when he fears failure, who praises him when he 
succeeds, who cares for his children The more narrowly the 
life IS organized about one person and a few interests, the 
more complete is the personal disorganization which follows 
the collapse of this one element in the hfe-organization, 

‘ Coroner’s inquest record, Cook County, 1923 “ Ib%d 
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It sometimes happens that the emotional break is not 
between husband and wife, or dependent child and parent 
In a few cases a mature and married son or daughter found 
the death of a parent so distractmg that despondency and 
suicide followed These are apparently cases in which the 
emotional dependency which is natural and normal m child- 
hood has never been broken, the child has never really 
achieved mdependence, but still leans on the parent 

As with other cases, death may come simultaneously 
with other difficulties and the suicide result from the cumu- 
lative effect of several disturbing expenences happenmg at 
the same time 

The tnarltculate suutdes — The discussion thus far has 
covered the mam external situations m an urban center 
which lead to personal disorganization and suicide In addi- 
tion, a number of scattered and miscellaneous situations 
were found imfoimded accusations of theft or misconduct, 
lonelmess and friendlessness, separations due to the insanity 
of husband or wife, and the like In other social groups other 
concrete situations might be found to dommate m causmg 
personal disorganization 

In addition to the cases in which some definite factor or 
factors could be isolated, there was m 1923 in Chicago a 
group, compnsmg somewhat more than one-fourth of the 
cases for the year, m which the inquest did not disclose the 
circumstances leading to the suicide (see Table XXI) The 
assumption here is not that there were no contributing and 
exciting causes of suicide, but merely that they were not 
brought out at the inquest or were unknown to anyone ex- 
cept the suicide himself 

In an effort to discover whether any peculianties adhered 
to this group it was compared to the entire group for the year 
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with reference to such things as sex, age, nativity, and 
marital condition 

The relation of males to females for the entire year was 
2 5 male suicides to every one female suiade For this spe- 
cial group the relation is 2 9 male to one female suicide, that 
is, there is a slight predominance of males m this group over 
the number to be expected 

In age grouping there are more of the very young ages 
and of the ages between fifty and seventy in the special 


TABLE XXI 

Age Groupings of Inarticulate Suicides 


AC* 

Peecentage or Total Nombee or Suicipes 

Total for 1943 

Inarticulate Suicides 

Under 20 

2 6 

4 6 


13 8 


30-39 

23 4 

19 2 

40-49 

19 I 

19 2 

SO-S9 

16 6 

19 2 

60-69 

14 8 

17 4 

80-89 

2 3 

9 

Age unknown 

4 3 

5 6 


group than is to be expected There are fewer of the young 
mature group (20-40) and of the old (70 and over) 

When compared with all cases for 1923, the inarticulate 
group is found to have more than its share of people bom 
in the United States and too few of the foreign bora (see 
Table XXII) 

It is somewhat surprising that more can be discovered 
about the suicides of immigrants than of native-born people, 
but so the percentages indicate It is almost obvious that 
those whose birthplace is unknown would be apt to fall into 
the group about whom htUe or nothing is known. 
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With reference to marital condition, the inarticulate 
group has more than its share of the smgle and widowed, 
almost exactly its proportion of divorced, and fewer mar- 

TABLE XXII 

Foreign Born among Inarticulate Suictdes 



Percentage of Totaj 

1 Nurdek of Suicides 

Total for 1923 

Inarticulate Suicides 

Bom in United States 

37 3 

39 4 

Foreign-bom 

57 I 

49 5 

Birthplace unknown 

5 5 

II I 


ried than would be expected from the percentages for the 
year (see Table XXIII) 

While it IS perhaps to be expected that in cases of mar- 
ried persons who commit suicide more would be known of 
the details, since persons may be summoned to the inquest 


TABLE XXin 

Marital Condition of Inarticulate Suicides 


3F Total Notibe* 0? StnciDES 


Smgle 

Mamed 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown 


Total for 1983 


19 4 
S4 I 

13 8 

3 3 


24 7 
39 4 
14 7 


who have hved in daily contact with the suicide, the number 
of single and widowed in the inarticulate group suggests 
that the cause of suicide may have been connected with 
their manner of livmg Mamed persons are mcorporated 
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into a family group, they have contacts and opportunity 
for responses of various sorts Unmarried and widowed per- 
sons may easily become isolated and find in their lonelmess 
cause for dissatisfaction and eventually suicide 

In so far as the inarticulate group vanes from the total 
group of cases it may be said they mclude a shghtly larger 
proportion of men, somewhat more of the very youthful and 
of the ages between fifty and seventy, a larger proportion 
of the native bom and of the single and widowed than one 
would expect In all cases, however, the variations are rela- 
tively small It seems safe to assume then that these cases 
probably would fall mto the same general classes as have 
already been discussed, except that they may contain more 
cases in which an isolated life has contributed to the suicide 
by its lack of mtimate contacts and responses. 

Attempted suicides in England — The external situations 
ending in attempted suicide have been listed by one Enghsh 
investigator who made a study of one thoussand consecutive 
cases of people awaiting trial m prison because of attempted 
suicide These cases came from the county and city of Lon- 
don, the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and the small 
adjacent areas of Hertford, Kent, and Essex, mixed urban 
and rural communities, and occurred between Aprd i, 1907 
and the latter part of December 1910^ The classification 
shows well the plurality of factors contributmg to disorgani- 
zation in any one case In the majority of cases physical 
conditions were ruled out, even as contributing factors, smce 
709 of the 1,000 cases were found upon exammation to be in 

» W Norwood East, “On Attempted Smade, with an Analysis of 1,000 
Consecutive Cases,” Journal of Mental Science, LIX (July, 1913), 428 £f 
For analysis of suicides m Massachusetts, see A W Steams, “Suiade m 
Massachusetts,” Mental Hygiene, V (1921), 752 
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good or fair physical condition. The “lauses” or external 
situations are listed as follows. 


I. Alcoholic impulse with amnesia 
This cause alone . . 

With other causes 
Out of work 
Quarrels and temper 
On arrest 
Debt 

Losing work 
Losmg money 
Wife unfaithful 
Busmess womes 
Bereavement 
Love trouble 
Deserted by wife 
Destitute 
Children ill 

Depression from syphilis 


Number of 

8S 




i8 

II 

10 


a. Alcoholic impulse, memoiy retamed 

This cause alone 

With other causes. 

Out of work 
Quarrels and temper 
Debts . . 

Wife left . . . 

Destitute ... 

Bereavement . . 

Loss employment 
Loss money . . 

On or to avoid arrest 

Love troubles 

Despondent from phthisis . . . 


S6 

Number of Caaes 

35 


42 

52 

13 

5 


9 

a 

6 


136 
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3. Post-alcoholic depression 

This cause alone 
With other causes 
On arrest 
Out of work 
Debts 

Quarrels, temper 

Loss or fear of loss of emplo>’Tnent 

Love troubles 

Shame 

Post-mfluenza depression 


Ca«s 


S 

7 

S 

S 


26 


Out of work 

This cause alone 
With other causes 
Exhaustion 
Quarrels and temper 
Drunken wife 
Influenza 
Bereavement 
Phthisis 
Pneumonia 

Fear of going mad after dog bite 


Nu 


fiber of Cases 

77 


19 

9 


35 


5. Destitution: 

This cause alone 

With other causes 
Exhaustion 
Influenza 
Pneumoma 

Phthisis 

Pam from ulcer 


Nu 


3ber of Caws 

30 


34 
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6 Domestic trouble 

Number of Cases 

In temper or during quarrel 39 

To gain sympathy or frighten 
relatives . 

Love troubles ... 30 


7 Ulterior puqxise 

To obtain work or relief 
To get shelter of pnson 
To get out of army 


Number of Cases 

47 

13 


8 Fear of imprisonment or on arrest 
Offenders against person 
Offenders agamst property 
Vanous summonses . . 


61 

Number of Cases 

13 

6 


41 

0 Busmess worries 

Number of Cases 

This cause alone 18 

With other causes 

Influenza . 3 

Quarrels 5 

Bereavement .... i 


10 Depression from vanous causes 
Feared loss of employment 
Bereavement 
Phthisis 
Influenza 
Pam 
Cancer 

Inabflity to work (illness) 
Illness of wife 


9 


30 
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II 

Other caiises 



Shame 

By mistake when confused by alco- 

S 


hoi 

I 


Not known 


13 

W eak-mindedness ■ 

7 

Number of Cases 


This cause alone 

With other causes 

Alcohol impulse 

0 


Amnesia 

8 


Memory retained 

4 


General 



Out of work 

2 


Post-alcoholic depression 

I 


Out of work 

7 


Out of work and quarrel 



Destitute 

5 


Temper 

3 


To obtam charitable relief 

3 


Fear of arrest 



Debt, etc 

3 


To get into prison 



Bereavement 

1 


Fear of losmg employment 

I 


Being teased 

I 


To gain notoriety 

I 


Sudden responsibility 

46 

13 

Neurasthenia 

8 

14 

Epilepsy (with other causes) 

10 

IS 

Borderline cases 

.. 18 

i6 

Insanity 

Alcoholic 



Delinum tremens 

9 


Probable delirium tremens 

4 


Delusional 

20 
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Depression 

Without delusions . . 44 

With delusions . . 3Q 

Stupor . . 3 

Delusional 4 


-i!£ 

The meaning of the external circumstances — The external 
situations outlined for Chicago and for England have no 
value for suicide except in so far as they cause personal dis- 
organization In other words, these situations apparently 
are, at a given time and place, the ones to which it is diffi- 
cult for people to adjust, and the maladjustment of which 
leads to discouragement and the feelmg that life is mtoler- 
able If the various aspects of the suicide problem thus far 
discussed were to be put mto schematic form they would be 
arranged in this fashion: 

A pre-existing favorable attitude toward suicide plus the 
encountering of a critical situation for the solution of which 
accustomed habits are madequate leads to emotions aroused 
by the disturbance of accustomed routme and to the domi- 
nance of attention by the disturbed phase of life, this condi- 
tion creates the feelmg that the situation is both intolerable 
and irremediable, which results in the arousal of the pre- 
existmg attitude that death is a favorable solution to prob- 
lems, and finally suicide is committed 

The question at once arises whether all types and classes 
of people are equally subject to an attitude favorable to 
suicide and to personal disorganization. 

The question of an attitude tolerant of suicide is in part 
a question of the customs, traditions, and ideals of the socie- 
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ty where the person is reared Whether or not certain types 
of temperament more readily adopt a “give-up” attitude 
than other types there are no objective data to show In their 
acquired attitude on life people certainly differ, some are 
aggressive and optimistic, and look forward to new plans 
when old ones fail, others are easily discouraged and give up 
without much effort How much of this difference in attitude 
toward life is due to innate temperament and how much is 
due to social experience it is impossible to judge 

With regard to proneness to disorganization, people dif- 
fer greatly, both in their ability to adjust to difficult situa- 
tions and in their exposure to experiences which tend to be 
disorganizing The latter difference especially is reflected in 
the varying rates for classes of people, such as the groups by 
sex, age, different mantal standing, and occupation 



CHAPTER XIV 

CLASSES OF PEOPLE WHERE DISORGANIZATION 
PREVAILS 


Men more suicidal than women — The almost unvarying 
relation of sex to suicide frequency has long been noted 
Esquirol is credited by Morselli with being the first to pomt 
out the fact that for every woman who commits suicide m 
European countries three or four men commit suicide. 
MorseUi’s own tables, covering all of the prmcipal European 
countnes separately for periods varying from 1831-1871, 
demonstrate conclusively the constancy of this relation of 
the sexes to suicide m Europe ' Table XXIV gives the figures 
for a more recent period than MorseUi’s book covers and 
also shows both the slight vanations from year to year and 
the variations between countries in Europe These rates as- 
sume an equal number of men and women m each country, 
while this assumption is of course not entirely accurate, 
tables corrected for the exact number of men and women 
show essentially the same relation, namely, one female sui- 
cide to every two to four male suicides That the relation- 
ship does not remain exactly constant is shown by the 
statistics for Sweden (Table XXV), in which figures cor- 
rected for the number of men and women in the population 
show that while m 1781-90 one woman killed herself to every 
three men, m 1901-10 the ratio had, by a gradual shifting, 
become one female suicide to every five male suicides 

For the United States essentially the same relationship 
' Morselli, Sutctde An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, pp 
306 
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holds as for Europe In the registration area in 1910 there 
were 29 5 female suicides to every 100 male suicides, and 
in 1920 there were m the registration area of that year 38 i 
female suicides to every 100 male suicides ' Whether these 


TABLE XXIV 

Female Suicides pee icx> Male Suicides* 



TABLE XXV 

Suicides pee 100,000 or Each Sex in Sweden* 



' Morlaltty Rates (1910-20), p 625. 
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figures show an actual increase of female suicides or are due 
to chance variation or to differences in sexual distribution 
it is not possible to state ' Figures for separate states and for 
individual cities at a much earlier period (about 1890) show 
a lower proportion of female to male suicides, namely, ap- 
proximately 20 female to 100 male suicides, however, figures 
for certam of the same states (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan) for a still earher period 
(1851-70 for Massachusetts, 1866-80 for Rhode Island, 
and 1876-80 for the other states) show a much higher pro- 
portion of women to men, varymg from 23 to 39 6 female to 
100 male suicides ’ 

The variations already noted for both Europe and the 
United States mdicate that the propensity of men to commit 
suicide is probably not inherent in their sex, a conclusion 
further supported by figures for the Orient For instance, 
in Japan the proportion of women who commit suicide is 
much higher than for Europe or America The situation in 
India is yet more at variance with the relations noted for 
the Occident 

The Chicago cases for 1923 were examined in an attempt 
to determme whether men are subject to critical and trying 
situations from which women are protected Men and wom- 
en were found to have almost equal percentages of each type 
of disorganization as outlined in chapter ix With regard to 
the external situations the same statement holds true with 
only a few exceptions Cases of suicide while the person was 
thoroughly intoxicated were confined to men. Women had 

■ The registration area vanes from year to year as more states are 

“ Fredenck L Hoffman, “The Sex Relabon in Suiade,” Publications 0} 
the American Statistical AssocuUum, IV (1894-95), 
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slightly more than their due proportion of suicides following 
change of location and following quarrels Suicide accom- 
panying the menopause is confined to women The number 
of women who committed suicide m each of the situations 
TABLE XXVI 


Feual^ Suicides pee ioo Mau; Suicides in Japan* 


i88i,-8s 

1886-87 

1889-90 

189.-VS 


too, -5 

SS 0 

59 0 

62 1 

64 2 

63 I 

* G von Ma>r, “bclbslmordstatistik, 
scha/lsUhre, III, 398, quoted by Miner, 
Climatic and Other Factora/’ Amertcan Jom 

” ID his SMtslii und Gesell- 
Suiclde and Its RelaUon to 
rnat of Eytunc, Uonosroplac 


TABLE XXVn 

Female Suicides plr ioo Male Suicides in India, 1907* 


Madras 134 4 

Bombay 108 s 

Agra and Oudh 193 3 

Punjab 127 I 

Bengal 177 i 

Central Province 99 9 

Burma SS 7 

East Bengal and Assam 149 o 

N W Border Provinces 183 o 

Whole empire 171 4 


•G >on Mayr tbtd , HI. 300, qugted by Miner 

named in chapter xiii was of course not the same as the 
number of men But m each type of situation the same rela- 
tion of the sexes was maintained as was found for the entire 
number of suicides that is, for every woman who killed 
herself because she failed to attain the lover she wanted, or 
found herself an economic failure, or was ill, two or three 
men m the same situation committed suicide. It must be 
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assumed either that more men are subjected to these critical 
situations or that men are less able to adjust to them There 
is no way of knowmg the relative number of men and women 
who are disappointed in love each year, or who suffer physi- 
cal pam, or become economic failures And without some 
such knowledge any explanation of the variation m rates 
between men and women is a matter of conjecture 

The suicide rate increases with age — That specific types 
of conduct correlate with age is commonly known Thus 
delmquency is an attribute of later adolescence, and gangmg, 
of the entire adolescent period Even certain psychoses typi- 
cally appear at certain ages dementia praecox usually ap- 
pears between the twelfth and thirtieth years, and melan- 
cholia in middle age The clustermg of definite types of con- 
duct about certain age groups is no doubt in part due to 
physiological changes (as adolescence or the menopause), 
but It IS also due to social strains which adhere to certain 
periods of life in any given society For mstance, m America 
adolescence is not only a period of rapid physiological de- 
velopment and adjustment to new impulses, but is also a 
penod when children achieve a certain mdependence m their 
conduct and often experience conflict with their parents who 
desire to supervise them too closely So, too, the period of 
the menopause is not only a time of physiological change 
and adjustment, but has a psychological concomitant youth 
has gone, the opportunity or the burden of child-bearing 
has gone , old age approaches 

As with other types of conduct, so with suicide it bears 
a definite relation to age. The tables and charts which fol- 
low are illustrative 

Statistics for European countries, both for the middle of 
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the nineteenth century' and for the early years of the twen- 
tieth century' show the same general tendency that appears 
in the statistics and charts for Americans, namely, no sui- 
cides during the early years of childhood, a rapid mcrease 
in the rate during the years of adolescence, a more gradual 
increase until middle age, a more or less stationary rate until 
old age, when a tendency appears for the rate to drop The 
chief variation seems to be in extreme old age, for which the 
rate occasionally continues to mcrease The variation here 
may be, however, partly chance, smce both the number of 
suicides and the number of people upon which the rate is 
figured are small, and a chance variation of two or three 
cases from year to year may change the rate from high to 
low or vice versa By combmmg the figures for a number 
of European countries and several places outside of Europe 
Miner^ has constructed a graph which shows for both males 
and females a rapid increase from the tenth to the twentieth 
year, an almost stationary rate to the thirty-nmth year, and 
from that year on a slight but steady mcrease 

A tentative classification by age groups of the external 
situations leading to suicide m Chicago in 1923 mdicates 
that illness is a more dominant situation in the older age 
groups, and that the two emotional situations, love affairs 
and domestic difficulties, are more common in early maturi- 
ty Exact percentages are not given because the nature of 
the data (mquest records) calls for a considerable amount of 

’ Morselli, Suicide An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, pp 
204-26 

“Miner, “Suicide and Its Relation to CLmatic and Other Factors,” 
American Journal of Hygiene, Monographic Series, No 2, pp 33-39 

>/6td,p 33 
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personal interpretation, and in addition the number of cases 
for one year is too small for a sound classification More 
detailed and extensive data would make it possible to deter- 


TABLE XXVIII 


Suicides per 100,000 by Age Groups foe the Registration 
States of the United States for 1920* 


Age 

rot&lP<^ulaUon 
(by Hundred- 
thousands) 

N^bcr of 

Rale per 100,000 

Under 9 

180 0 

I 


10-19 

156 8 

335 


20-29 

148 4 

1,415 

1,789 

9 5 

30-39 

130 8 

13 7 

40-49 

100 7 

1,860 

18 s 


70 0 

1,582 

22 6 

6 ^ 

42 5 


26 0 

70-79 

19 I 

515 

27 0 

80-89 

4 8 


34 0 

90-99 

Age unknown 

03 

16 

27 5 


TABLE XXIX 


Suicides per 100,000 by Age Groups, 
Massachusetts, 1881-85* 


Age 

Males 

Femalcn 

10-20 

8 

I 2 

20-30 

12 5 

4 0 

30-40 

17 4 

5 5 

40-50 

24 4 

6 I 

50-60 

35 5 

7 7 

60-70 


12 6 

70-80 

60 0 

7 6 

Over 80 

21 9 

2 3 


« From Dewey, "SutBUcB of Suicide m New Eng- 
land,” Puiltcalums oj tkt Avurtcan Stakshcal Assocu/um, 
III (i8gj-g3), 158-75 
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mine the critical situations in each age group which are as- 
sociated with suicide 

Children are non-sutcidal — From time to time startlmg 
statements appear in newspapers and magazines regardmg 

TABLE XXX 


StnCTDES PER 100,000 BY Age GROUPS, 
Chicago, 1919-21* 


Age 

Male 

Female 

13-4 

4- 

7 24 


II 23 


23-29 

15 38 

8 II 

30-34 

27 25 


35-39 

29 92 

13 52 

40-44 

35 73 


45-49 

42 89 

14 93 

50-54 


18 22 

55-59 

53 83 

16 98 


58 00 

16 56 

65-74 



75-84 

ISO 00 

14 55 

85 over 

30 00 

30 00 


♦Based on coroners records, Cook County, and 
United States census 


TABLE XXXI 

Suicides pee 100,000 by Age Groups, 
Administrative County of 
London, 1922* 


Age ! 

No of Suiades 

Rate 

5-15 

I 


15-25 

29 


25-45 

159 


45-63 


26 00 

Over 65 

87 

34 00 

Total 

50s 

1100 


•From London SlaUskcs (igai-ij), XXVIII, *6 
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the suicide of children both in this country and in Europe 
Such statements frequently give the absolute numbers of 
child suicides, rather than the rates. In the United States, 



Fig s — Suicides per 100,000 in the United States and Chicago, by age 
penods (Based on Tables XXHI and XXV) 

as judged from the registration area, children under ten 
years of age do not commit smcide; only occasionally is 
there a suicide between the ages of ten and fifteen; and the 
rate for adolescents under twenty is exceedmgly low as com- 
pared with the rates for other ages (see Table XXVIII). 
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In Europe for the first decade of the twentieth century the 
situation parallels that in the United States, with the excep- 
tion of Denmark, France, and Germany, all of which had a 
rate of from 2 to 5 suicides per 100,000 boys between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, and 6-2 6 suicides per 100,000 


TABLE XXXn 

Suicides per 100,000 by Age Groups, 
Austria, 1910* 



girls ‘ But it must be remembered that these countries had 
at that period the highest suicide rates for Europe,’ and the 
somewhat more frequent suicides of children in these coun- 
tries is apparently but a part of the general conditions that 
caused many suicides Italy and Sweden, both with low sui- 
cide rates, have few suiades of children ^ 

There is, however, a suicidal tendency among children 
In the first place there are the attempted but unsuccessful 

' Miner, “Suicide and Its Relation to Climatic and Other Factors,” 
Amertcan Journal of Eygiene, Monographic Senes, No 2, pp 34-3S 
» See Table I 

> Mmer, op ctl , pp 34-3S 
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siiicides of children. How many of these occur each year 
there is at present no way of ascertaining More important, 
it IS in childhood that in many cases the favorable attitude 
toward suicide as a means of solvmg problems is established 
Of 147 instances of wishes for death in some form or other, 
as recorded by teachers and college students, m which age 
was specified, 45 occurred prior to the age of thirteen, 49 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, and 53 after 
eighteen years of age The persons answering these question- 
naires were for the most part m the twenties and early 
thirties 

The occasions upon which children under thirteen wished 
to be dead include a long list of punishments actually under- 
gone, or feared, especially when felt to be unjust, in a num- 
ber of cases a parent had died, leaving the child facing 
tremendous readjustments, in several cases the death of a 
beloved brother or sister aroused the wish for death, in other 
cases a feeling of mferionty, or of jealousy, or of mjured 
feelings was excited, making the child feel insignificant, ill- 
ness caused the wish for death in a few children, m other 
cases the child had “set his heart” on having some specific 
gift, or indulging in some definite activity, and was forced 
to rehnquish the desire 

In the next age group, from thirteen to eighteen years, 
there were a few cases of punishment and also cases of deaths 
in the family, cases of illness, and of some event which gave 
a feeling of mfenority, as well as thwarted temporary wishes 
In addition, we find confusion when ideals are found not to 
correspond with the world, irritating conflicts with older 
members of the family and thwarting by the family of plans 
and wishes which mvolved the future work of the boy or 
girl. Denial by parents of such wishes as to attend college, 
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to study dancing, or to go on the stage caused the wish for 
death 

If the situations calling forth the wish for death in both 
groups are combined, it is seen that they include cases in 
which the entire routine and habits of living have been de- 
stroyed, as m the case of illness or the death of parents, cases 
in which some chenshed plan, involving ideals and ambi- 
tions either of an immediate or far-reachmg sort, was thwart- 
ed, and cases of various t5T)es in which the child’s conception 
of himself was affected, as when older brothers and sisters 
ran away from a younger child, or when punishment, felt 
by the child to be unjust, was mflicted. 

These disturbances in the child’s life are very similar to 
the crises which cause suicide m adults Their mam differ- 
ence IS that for the most part they are more temporary — a 
matter of an hour or a day, rather than of weeks— and that 
most of them affect only a small segment of the child’s life 
or round of mterests Nevertheless, the thought of death 
accompanymg these little crises establishes a habit of 
thought, an attitude of mind, favorable to suicide later m 
life when senous crises occur 

The widowed and divorced have high rates — The relation 
of suicide to the various relations of the sexes has been so 
thoroughly worked out that it can be stated in almost cate- 
gorical manner Morselh, using data for the i86o’s and 
1870’s from such European countnes as had available statis- 
tics, found that for Italy, France, Saxony, Wurttemberg, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, and Emilia, the 
suicide rate for married men stood lowest, that for the un- 
married, second, for the widowed, much higher, and for the 
divorced, in countries where divorces were found, highest of 
all. For the women of Italy, France, and Switzerland the 
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rate for the unmarried was slightly lower than that for the 
married ' Morselli also mvestigated the effect of children on 
suicides in France for the years 1867-76, and m Prussia for 
1869-75 He came to the conclusion that children restramed 
married and widowed people, especially mothers, from com- 
mitting suicide, but that their presence tended to increase 
suicides among divorced women This was due, Morselli 
concluded, to the fact that children of divorced parents were 
usually given to the father to rear, and the mother was thus 
deprived of them ’ 

Quotmg more recent matenal for European countries. 
Miner makes the general statement that “in both sexes and 
aU ages the rates for the married are lower than those for 
single or widowed 

Morselli’s conclusions regarding the effect of children are 
also confirmed by more recent data (also drawn from France) * 
It can only be presumed that data for other countries would 
confirm the French findings that children act as a deterrent 
to suicide among married and widowed people 

For Amenca only general statements can be made re- 
gardmg the effect of marriage and family life on suicide ^ 
For Chicago, so far as marital condition holds, the relation- 
ship found by Morselli fifty years ago for European coun- 
tries is duplicated (Table XXXIII) 

> Morselli, Smctde An Essay on Comparaltve Moral Statistics, pp 231 S 

’ Ibid , pp 237 fE 

3 Miner, “Suicide and Its Relation to Climatic and Other Factors,” 
American Journal of Hygiene, Monographic Series, No 2, pp 40-41 

* Ibid , p 46 

s The Umted States mortality statistics do not give such data They 
must be gathered directly from the vanous coroners’ offices — ^an arduous 
task. 
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It is evident that while marital condition has an effect, 
it is not the only factor involved, for the rate for women in 
each class is lower than the corresponding rate for men 
While data are not available to explain the differences in rates 
between single, married, widowed, and divorced, the logical 
explanation from the point of view of this study would be 
that the low rate of the married is due to the relatively 

TABLE xxxm 


SCTCIDES IN ChICACO BY Sex AND MaRITAE CONDmON, 1919-21 



Single 

Mamed 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown 

Males 

Population in Chicago 15 
yrs of age and over* 

362,178 



6,609 


Average annual number 

77 6 

158 6 

31 0 

9 6 

IS 3 

Rate per 100,000 

21 5 

27 4| 

77 s 

146 S 


Females 

Population m Chicago 15 
yrs of age and over* 

1 

274,924, 

560,645 

iro,299 

8,938 


Average annual number 
suicidesf 

26 0 

70 3 

17 0 

4 6 

6 

Rate per 100,000 

9 5| 

12 S 

IS S 

S3 6 



tCompuied from coroner’s records. Cook County 


greater degree of incorporation into an intimate group which 
they experience Membership in a family group not only 
provides opportunities for expression of wishes otherwise 
difficult to obtain, but also acts as a means of control over 
the member The widowed and divorced are m a particu- 
larly trying condition because their habitual life-organiza- 
tion has been destroyed and they often suffer m addition 
from grief, and, in the latter case, perhaps social disgrace 
Occupational and educational groups — It is impossible to 
separate occupation and education as factors m their rela- 
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tion to suicide The professional groups, certain official and 
executive positions, and a few other occupations include 
practically all of the highly educated persons, particularly 

Suicides per ioo,tjoo 

Males Divorced 
Widowed 
Mamed 
Single 


Females Divorced 
Widowed 
Maqied 
Single 

Fig 6 — Suicides in Chicago by sex and marital condition, 1919-21 

among men. In some communities there is a further cor- 
respondence of religion with education and occupation. For 
instance, in many American cities the newer recruits of immi- 
grants fall into one group, the older immigrants and native 
bom into another. It so happens that poor education, un- 
skilled occupations, and the Catholic religion mark one 
group, while good education, skilled and professional occupa- 
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tions, and the Protestant religion characterize the other In 
such a situation it is extremely difBcult, if not absolutely 
impossible, especially with the scanty data available, to de- 
termine the relative importance of these factors, although 
logically all three may be important 

The mortality statistics for the United States do not give 
suicides by occupations, education, or religion Such material 
is available for other countries and some of it is quoted here 
(see Tables XXXIV and XXXV) In considering this ma- 
terial another caution should be heeded in addition to the 
one already given There is no magic m any profession which 
causes or prohibits suicide, and professions or occupations 
classed under the same title in different countries may be 
very different m the demands they make upon the people 
in them, m their standing in the community, m the amount 
of money they pay, and in other respects, all of which are 
factors having their due effect upon the people in them 
The low rates for agricultural people suggest that an- 
other factor enters mto the situation the social organiza- 
tion, to which the occupation is incidental Rural rates 
of smcide are eveiywhere lower than urban rates, and it is 
probable that it is not because men till the sod that they do 
not commit suicide, but rather because of the integrity of 
the social organization in rural communities which provides 
for the individual in such a way that disorganization is less 
apt to occur than in the confusion of social groups m cities 
The key to varying rates — Such concepts as age, sex, 
marital condition, and occupation, when used to denote 
classes of people with varying suicidal tendencies, seem to 
relate closely to the social conditions mto which the groups 
are thrown Whde there are no objective data on the matter, 
general knowledge indicates that there is no reason to beheve 
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that men find adjustment to difficulties more trying than 
women, in fact, men, by reason of their broader experience, 

TABLE XXXIV 

Suicides per ioo,ooo of Each Occupation in Italy, 1897-1911* 
Pnests and monks 6 Printers and binders 34 

Farmers, foresters, and shep- Soldiers and sailors 37 

herds 9 Physicians 41 

Fishers and manners ii Police and inspectors 43 

Spinners and weavers 20 Capitalists 48 

Professors and teachers 24 Hotel and cafe piersoiinel 48 

Servants 30 

Barbers 34 



Suicides per 100,000 or Each Occupation 
IN Bavaria, 1902-6* 

Agriculture and forestry 13 7 

Mmmg and manufacturmg 34 8 

Commerce 48 o 

Personal service 19 o 

Care of the sick . 18 9 

Military and police 313 

Education 23 o 

Officials . 4S 4 

Church officials 13 2 

Art, literature, journalism 56 7 


are often thought of as more capable of handling difficult 
problems than women There is, however, reason to believe 
that men face more cnses than do women, or perhaps that 
more men than women face crises Illness, for mstance, to 
the man means not only physical discomfort and the thwart- 
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ing of personal plans, but often means also the loss of em- 
ployment and consequently a sense of failure and distress 
over mabihty to provide for family needs One masculme 
habit leadmg mdirectly to suicide is intoxication Many of 
the domestic quarrels ending m suicide m Chicago m 1923 
origmated m the husband’s habit of drinking to excess and 
the wife’s refusal to live with a regularly intoxicated hus- 
band While the wife was involved m these difficulties she 
held the offensive position, and the husband, on the defen- 
sive, found his position belittled and the respect of his wife 
gone 

With reference to age, suicide really begins at about the 
age when young people leave the protection and guidance 
of their parents and start out on independent life The vari- 
ance of motives with reference to age which has been men- 
tioned is probably due to the fact that love affairs and 
domestic adjustments are more common to the years of early 
than of late maturity, and that illness is more general among 
the old than among the young With respect to the increase 
of suicide with advancing age, an imsolved problem arises 
as to whether this increase is due to an increased number of 
problems which come with advancing years, or whether 
the hope and courage of youth gradually die down, leaving 
a hopeless outlook as men and women realize that the 
height of their vigor has left them 

Divorce and widowhood of themselves constitute prob- 
lems, old habits of livmg must be abandoned and new ones 
established, usually, too, the adjustment is full of emotion, 
of tearing sentiments from old objects and finding new ob- 
jects to which to attach them Moreover, the divorced and 
widowed often live alone The well-adjusted family has long 
been recognized as one of the most satisfactory groups for 
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comfortable and happy living Not only may the family pro- 
vide the intimacy which most people crave, but in addition 
companionship, praise, and security, and it may become the 
means of gaming wider recognition in the community It is 
these latter attnbutes of family life which probably prevent 
restlessness and disorganization 

Occupation is in many instances an indication of the 
type of social organization within which the person lives, of 
his social and economic class Hence, in addition to any 
strams inherent in the occupation, occupation also indicates 
strains mherent in other social relations of the person and 
may even hmt at a point of view toward life held by a social 
class The high suicide rate of professional people coincides 
with the high suicide rate of the more highly educated 
classes and can be thought of as due only in part to strains 
m the professions themselves Personal disorganization is in 
part due to the number and kind of mterests which the per- 
son has, and the person with wide social experience and 
education tends to have more interests than the uneducated 
man or one who lives a narrowly circumscribed life, hence 
he has more opportunities for unsatisfied interests and for 
findmg life incomplete Moreover, members of a cultural 
stratum or an occupational group may develop common atti- 
tudes and a common philosophy of life It is possible that 
the attitude to regard suicide as commendable human con- 
duct may vary in educational and occupational groups In 
so far as this may be true, education and occupation become 
cntena of true social groups with traditions and customs 
which tend to control the members. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE CONTROL OF SUICIDE 
(Summary Chapter) 

With apparently few exceptions, suicide m contemporary 
America has one connotation It is a symptom of complete 
loss of morale, a result of personal disorganization 

The process by which the wish to die becomes dommant 
in the experience of a person involves some major disturb- 
ance in that constantly shifting adjustment between the in- 
terests and ambitions of the person and the external social 
environment in which these interests normally should be 
realized These breaks in a carefully balanced relationship 
m which the person seeks fulfilment for his interests m an 
environment which constantly modifies old mterests and 
stimulates to new ones may take several forms The most 
amorphous is an mdefinite restlessness, a vague craving 
without a definite object Occasionally this dissatisfaction 
becomes so acute, so irritating, yet so unnamable, that life 
ceases to have value, and relief is sought through suicide 
Somewhat more definite m character is the wish for a 
specific object or type of experience which can be named and 
is sought but not found The boy has an ambition to become 
a writer, the lonely woman longs for a home, the girl sees all 
life in terms of a projected stage career Yet for some reason, 
seemmgly beyond the control of the person, the ambition 
cannot be realized Agam suicide may result 

It seems to be a psychologically sound principle that the 
more specific and well defined a wish or mterest becomes, the 
more tense is the desire for its satisfaction, the more dis- 
3*S 
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tressing its lack of fulfilment Certainly m suicide cases some 
of the most poignant ones are those m which the person has 
found the object or means which he thinks would satisfy his 
most intense desires and cannot effect a response The de- 
sire of a man for someone to care for him is slight compared 
to the desire of a man for a particular woman whom he can 
see, hear, talk with, caress When such specific wishes can- 
not be satisfied, the emotional reaction is apt to be violent, 
and mtense despair, and m some cases suicide, is the 
result 

Before an interest can come to fruition in an overt act, 
it is necessary that a certain adjustment take place between 
it and other mterests already held by the person If the 
whole scheme of a person’s mterests cannot be made har- 
monious m some way, discord results, and the conflicting 
mterests block each other and prevent action There are 
various ways of adjusting conflicting mterests One may be 
resigned m favor of the other, or one may be fulfilled m one 
circle of relationships, as m busmcss, another, in a different 
set of relationships, as at home, or one may be modified — 
the person may alter some ideal or attitude — to accommodate 
the other But if both remain m full force and are incom- 
patible, mental conflict results Extreme distress and sui- 
cide may result from long-contmued conflict of dommant 
but mcompatible mterests 

Perhaps the most frequent tjipe of crisis culminating in 
suicide IS that m which a previously satisfactory life-organi- 
zation has been broken through forces outside the control 
of the person through the death of someone important to 
him, through illness, through economic failure, through 
quarrels, and the like Such disturbances seem more liable 
to affect a whole system of mterests and relationships, rather 
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than merely one interest, and adjustment is correspondingly 
difficult 

This linking of suicide with personal crises is confirmed 
not only by analysis of cases of suicide, but by study of 
situations m which the person wishes for death but does not 
carry the wish to the overt act of suicide Even the wishes 
and day dreams of death experienced by children are con- 
nected with cnses 

Suicide has relation to two t5T3es of social factors which 
influence its occurrence One is an attitude favorable to 
death, and particularly to suicide, as a commendable means 
of endmg crises The testimonies of university students show 
that the wish for death is relatively common at tunes of 
crisis Recurrent wishes for death may lead to a habitual 
way of reactmg so that at every crisis the wish for death may 
arise The case of Manon Blake shows clearly the recurrence 
of what began as an ephemeral wish for death until it became 
a permanent attitude, leading at last to suicide Whether or 
not a wish to die m times of difficulty is spontaneous or not 
cannot be said But beyond doubt it could m Amenca be 
acquired from the social environment, and certamly the at- 
titude toward suicide as desirable or repulsive is built up 
out of personal and social expenences 

The second type of factor contributing to suicide is the 
experiences the person has had with reference to their dis- 
organizing effects The expenences found to lead to dis- 
organization and suicide m Chicago m 1923 include unem- 
ployment and economic failure, arrests, change of location, 
illness and disease, alcoholism, msanity, the rupture of inti- 
mate relations through quarrels, death, or separation 

The statistics of suicide show that not all classes and 
types of peoples commit suidde with the samefrequency . The 
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question at once arises whether the social attitudes toward 
suicide as a means of adjustment and the subjection to suffi- 
ciently severe crises can account for the variations in rates 
A survey of the literature on insanity and suicide suggests 
another factor, the person’s temperamental and personality 
type For some people adjustment is especially difficult 
While the process of disorganization resulting m suicide does 
not differ materially from other cases, certain people become 
disorganized over relatively trivial difficulties and hence arc 
more liable to become disorganized than those with more 
flexible personalities It is of course impossible to know how 
much of the difficulty is due to innate characteristics and 
how much to previous social influence which may have 
effected a rigid and custom-bound character which finds 
changes difficult to meet 

There are only speculative and common sense interpreta- 
tions of the prevalence of male suicides over female and of 
the mcrease of rate with age The higher rate of widowed 
and divorced persons over married suggests that the dis- 
ruption of married life is at the root of the trouble m these 
cases 

Attitudes toward suicide and personal disorganization 
are not matters of the individual person They are social 
m ongin The effect, on the occurrence of suicide, of group 
attitudes toward suicide seems evident from historical and 
ethnological material, although it is often difficult to dis- 
entangle this factor from that which relates to the prevalence 
of disorganization The Onent pnor to Western contacts 
and Europe in the Middle Ages offer an mterestmg contrast 
Both were rigidly organized with stable customs and atti- 
tudes and a high premium was placed on conformity to con- 
ventional modes of thought and action The customs of the 
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Orient decreed that suicide should occur on certain specific 
occasions, often with a maximum of pam, yet people regard- 
ed It as a mark of honor to conform and to kill themselves 
m the ways prescribed In Europe the church condemned 
suicide and he who committed suicide was regarded as a 
worse sinner than a murderer Suicide became almost non- 
existent If, then, a community is homogeneous and the 
members are completely incorporated into a consistent set 
of mores, the people will conform and either commit suicide 
or abhor it, as the customs decree 

Even m static Europe, however, suicide tended to ap- 
pear at times of social crises, such as epidemics of disease, 
and among classes subjected to severe personal crises, as 
among the witches It was found more particularly at peri- 
ods of great social change, such as at the time of the decline 
of power in Greece, at the fall of the Roman Republic, and 
at the time of the Renaissance' Periods of social change 
free the people from traditional attitudes and from group 
allegiance They give people an opportunity to adopt per- 
sonal codes at variance with the prevailing social code, and 
to place mdividual interests above group interests At the 
same time they break up stable customs and institutions, and 
make it difficult for people to obtam satisfactory contacts 
and relationships 

In Europe and America the traditional attitude has been 
to hold suicide m disfavor This attitude is still held m 
groups which have remained relatively isolated and hence 
conservative At the same time such groups have routinized 
life m such a way that personal disorganization is of mfre- 

’ War IS not wholly a time of social change, although it is often thought 
of as a disorderly period War is conflict between groups, and tends to unify 
each group Social disorganization results from changes withm the group 
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quent occurrence. Thus, in communities organized on a reli- 
gious basis and in small towns and rural sections the suicide 
rate is low, apparently both because the old traditional atti- 
tudes against suicide are still held there, and because there 
is little occasion for confusion of interests and purposes 
Cities, on the other hand, tend to be in a perpetual state 
of disorganization, and the multiplicity of contacts and 
diverse codes of conduct permit liberation of the mdividual 
from traditional ways of thinking and at the same tune often 
make it almost impossible for him to achieve satisfactory 
relationships for fulfilment of his mterests 

The relationship of suicide to social disorganization is 
further evident in the contrast between preliterate and civil- 
ized groups The preliterate village, as the rural, is well or- 
ganized and all the major interests of life are provided for 
m the customs of the group A similar contrast is seen in 
the conditions of European peoples and of European immi- 
grants m American cities, whose rates of suicide are two or 
three times as high as in their parent-countries 

Perhaps in the study of suicide in Chicago the relation 
between personal and social disorganization is best illus- 
trated The two terms are not synonymous but they denote 
related phenomena Social disorganization is the loss of con- 
trol of the mores over the members of the group A certain 
amount of social disorganization does not disrupt the group, 
and IS in fact common to all but the most static groups 
Persons who are uncontrolled by the mores may be person- 
ally disorganized, or they may have elaborated a more or less 
individual scheme of behavior which permits satisfaction of 
interests, and an efficient life, even while it is not entirely 
conventional It is true, however, that when soaal disorgan- 
ization exists there is liable to be a greater amount of person- 
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al disorganization than in a static community People’s lives 
are ordmanly organized on the basis of definitely taught 
rules of nght and wrong When the social organization 
which taught them these rules disintegrates and the rules 
no longer apply, people are often unable to formulate for 
themselves substitute attitudes and habits In Chicago the 
communities with high suicide rates are those communities in 
which there are other indications of both personal and social 
disorganization. 

While this study has been concerned mainly with the 
psychological and sociological processes leading to suicide, 
rather than with methods of preventmg suicide, several facts 
pertinent for its control stand out Suicide may be con- 
trolled and all but elumnated when the social organization 
is maintained m fairly small, isolated, undisturbed units 
Rural and pnmitive villages, m their typical undisturbed 
state, have few suicides because there are few occasions when 
individuals are faced with insurmountable problems and left 
by society to solve them alone But the tendency of present- 
day society is away from small, isolated groups People from 
widely divergent races and cultural groups are mingling as 
never before Customs and ideals of opposing character are 
being brought together and become part of the personalities 
of the same people. 

While this intermingling of people has its disastrous ef- 
fect on certam members of society, it is, on the whole, con- 
sidered beneficial One of the ideals of men is to progress, 
to obtain more, to learn more The centers of mvention, of 
stimulation to investigation, of the production of mdustry 
and art, have been the places where men of different customs 
and traditions have met The Mediterranean no doubt owed 
its early culture to the ease with which contacts could be had 
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between countries Modern cities are the centers of art and 
industry for the same reasons 

Small, isolated group life as a means of controlling sui- 
cide IS not compatible either with the present trend of social 
bfe or with present ideals of progress 

From the point of view of attitudes which constitute per- 
sonality, suicide might be eliminated to a large degree, even 
among disorganized persons, by cultivating attitudes un- 
favorable to suicide If suicides could be made repulsive 
enough they would not occur so frequently In former times 
religious scruples and the legalized mutilation of bodies tend- 
ed to make suicide repulsive to people But individualism 
has swept away the strict adherence to religious dictates, 
and the temper of Europeans and Americans has changed 
so that mutilation of dead bodies as a deterrent to would-be 
suicides IS no longer thinkable There are other possible at- 
titudes toward life and death which, if mculcated, might act 
as a deterrent, such as the attitude that the lives of indi- 
viduals belong to society and that it is a sacrilege to waste 
them This attitude is m reality a modem version of the 
old religious attitude which regarded individual life as be- 
longing to God The religious attitude was bolstered up by 
fear of hell The social attitude has no such supporting but- 
tress Such a prohibitive attitude regarding suicide would 
not, however, prevent disorganization of some type from 
occurrmg, however much it might prevent the disorganiza- 
tion from ending in suicide 

Of more practical and far-reaching value would be meth- 
ods of education and training which would develop in the 
first instance resourceful, reflective characters — characters 
not dependent solely on rule-of-thumb methods of regulating 
life Modem civilized life is too changeable for any one rigid 
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set of rules to apply for long The need is for certain social 
ideals or aims, with wide capacity for obtaining them But 
even with the most Utopian education and trammg of char- 
acter there would no doubt be persons who would become 
disorganized For such persons there is need for agencies 
and trained psychologists and soaologists to study, analyze, 
and diagnose the trouble before the person has become so 
despondent that adjustment seems impossible and suicide 
the only relief There is a growing recognition of the need 
for this t)T5e of service, but up to date provision for this 
service is so limited that only the more advanced stages of 
disorganization are handled As the work develops it will no 
doubt cover milder phases of disorganization and check the 
process before the person has become demoralized and un- 
able to redeem himself 



APPENDIX A 

QUESTIONNAIRE BLANK 

In the interest of a study in social psychology your co-operation is 
requested m filling out the following questionnaire, the purpose of 
which IS to obtain data on possible methods of adjustment to indi- 
vidual crises 

One possible reaction m times of stress is the contemplation of 
death In some cases this leads to an actual attempt at suicide In 
others, a satisfactoiy adjustment is made aside from self-destruction 
The scientific value of this questionnaire depends upon the abso- 
lute frankness and honesty with which you answer the questions The 
information given will be treated as stnctly confidential 
Nationality Age Sex Married 

Education Profession 

Has your life been spent m country Town City Chicago 
Have you father Mother Children No of brothers Of sisters 
Do you live at home Away from home Where How long 
Religious affiliation or belief Catholic Protestant Jewish Other None 
Have you ever, even vaguely, wished that you were dead? 

Or not been bom? 

Had a sudden impulse to commit suicide, as to jump off when on a 
high buildmg? Threatened to commit suicide? 

At what age did this first occur? (Specify which of the above) 

On this occasion 

What did you thmk would happen if you were dead? 

Was the desire for death vague or definite? 

What method did you plan to use? 

How long did the desire last? 

What was the situation or caqse of this wish? 

At the time the wish was dominant, what was your emotion? (Despair, 
gnef, hopelessness, lonelmess, fnendlessness, wish to cause sorrow, 
revenge, or what?) 

What influence caused you to abandon the idea? (Fear of death, re- 
moval of mitial cause, religious teachings, prayer or confessional, ad- 
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vice of some friend, dread of disgrace to family, mterest in some new 
activity, unwillingness to be a quitter, day dreammg, gomg to a new 
locality, or what?) 

Important — If the contemplation of death or suicide has recurred at 
other ages, describe each occasion on the attached sheet, according to 
the above questions Write freely 

Are you willing to have a conference on this subject, if desired? 

If so, sign your name 



APPENDIX B 

RESIDUAL PROBLEMS 

A survey such as this study of suicide, which attempts to test 
theories advanced by earlier investigators and to isolate certain general 
factors which influence the suicide rate, cannot but uncover problems 
of a specific character worthy of detailed and intensive study Certain 
such problems follow 

1 Statistical study of suicide in the United States Such a study 
would consist m the main of the correlation of suicide rates with other 
phenomena, such as indexes of economic conditions, mobilit\ , religious 
adherence, community unity, family life, vice, and many more social 
phenomena The significance of the study would rest in large part on 
the ingenuity used in obtaining indexes for types of social organization 
and disorganization usuall> thought of as without a nuraencal equiva- 
lent 

2 Studies of suicide in a number of cities, similar to the one 
presented here for Chicago, would throw light on the high urban rate 
of suicide 

3 Suicide in small towns and rural distncts has been neglected, 
probably because the rates are low A study of suicides in these places 
would, by contrast with urban studies, add to knowledge of the factors 
contnbutmg to personal disorganization and to suicide 

4 Suicides of insane people in the United States have not been 
studied German psychiatrists have given this problem extended at- 
tention, but few of their studies have been translated On the basis 
of their studies the situation m the United States could be investigated 
and their conclusions checked Such a study would require a trained 
psychiatrist 

5 Suicides of children have been given attention in Germany and 
France In the Umted States there are few child suicides, yet those 
which do exist and the attempts which prove unsuccessful merit atten- 
tion, for the maladjustments of childhood often lead to permanent 
maladjustments 

6 Perhaps the most important study would be of attempted but 
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unsuccessful suicides A preliminary reading of case records at the 
Cook County Hospital indicates that a study of such records would 
throw added light on conditions culminating in suicide, and would 
also make possible an investigation of readjustment to the difficulties 
which the person meant to escape through death 

In general the need is that future studies should utilize case his- 
tones of actual suicides and should center around specific social envi- 
ronments Only with such a basis of numerous detailed cases can the 
errors of loose generalizations be avoided 
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